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Do 


you 


“hold your breath”’— 


when you put yourcakeinthe oven? 


**And from that day to this— 
to be exact, just fifteen years— 
I have never had a cake failure!” 


RE you like the woman 

from Montana who said 

she had tried for ten years to 

learn to make cake? Here are 
her own words: 

“T held my breath when I put 
a cake into the oven and simply 
prayed that it would not fall— 
and always it came out a tough, 
leathery substance that even my 
tears could not soften.” 

When finally persuaded to 
try Swans Down Cake Flour, 
her very first cake came forth 
“beautiful, fluffy, velvety.” 


Swans Down will insure the 
same unvarying success for you. 


Enough Swans Down for the 
average cake—two cups—costs 
only 3% cents more than the 


same quantity of bread flour. 


Think of it, for such a small sum 
you can make an otherwise or- 
dinary cake tempting and deli- 
cious! Toprove it just try Swans 
Down in your “plainest” recipe. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2211 Second Ave., Evansville, Ind. _ 
Established 1856 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran | 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down. If he does not have it, 
send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


7 Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 
November 1924 Good Housekeeping 


Send 10c fora ouey of 
“Cake Secrets” if you 
do not desire the com- 
plete cake making set 


\ at this time. 


The next time you want a 
really delicious cake, try this: 


PRIZE DEVIL’S FOOD 


\% cup butter or substitute 

2 cups brown sugar 

2 eggs 

2% cups SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 

4 teaspoon salt 

44 cup sour milk 

49 cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon soda 

1% squares chocolate, melted (or 4 cup 
cocoa) 

1 teaspoon vanilla (pure) 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Method: Cream butter, add 1 cup sugar 

gradually, creaming mixture thorouglily. 

Beat eggs until light, add the other cup 

of sugar to the eggs, mixing well. Add this 

egg mixture to the creamed butter and 

sugar and beat hard. Sift flour once, meas- 

ure, add salt and baking powder and sift 

three times. Then add to the first mixture 

alternating with the sour milk, beating bat 

ter hard after each addition of flour and 

milk. Into the boiling water stir the soda 

and the melted chocolate or cocoa, and beat 

into the cake mixture. Add vanilla. Bake 

in three small or two large layers in a moder- 

ate oven. Spread a white icing between the 

layers and on top and sides of cake. 


You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, 
Colo., $1.50 in Canada) for complete 
set of Swans Down Cake Making 
Utensils, such as we ourselves use 
We buy in carload lots and sell to 
you for exactly what they cost us 
Just send a dollar bill. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Set consists of: : 
8'4 in. patented Angel Food Tin 
8 in. heavy square tin 
Aluminum measuring cup 
11 in. slitted wood mixing spoon 
Set aluminum measuring spoons 
12 in. spatula 
Sample package Swans Down 
(enough for one cake) pS 
Copy of famous “ Cake Secrets 
(usually costs 10c) 
Items in this Set not Sold 
Separately 
No orders accepted for shipment 
outside United States or Canada. 
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SALT AND PEPPER DESSERT KNIFE 

A pair $25 For six $20 

' BREAD AND BUTTER PLATE each $23.50 [F 
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AMERICA’S 


IS MAJESTY, the King 

of the Belgians, expressed 
his admiration for this design in 
sterling silver. Its regal simplic- 
ity and delicacy of ornamentation 
appealed to him. 


Like other Gorham _produc- 
tions the King Albert pattern, 
made by America’s teading silver- 
smiths, shows that carefully con- 


Other KING ALBERT Ztems ideal for gift occasions include: 
CANDLESTICKS: pair $55 + ALMOND DISH: six $14.50 + ALMOND BASKET: $15 


GORHAM 


SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 


NEW YORK 


LEADING 


























KING ALBERT —Si/ver of regal beauty 


sidered balance and fine ‘quality 
of finish which mark thevery high- 
est forms of the silversmith’s art. 

King Albert serves both for- 
mal and informal occasions. It 
may be had in complete dinner 
and tea services. 

Your jeweler will show you 
this design and a variety of 
other beautiful Gorham pieces. 


PROVIDENCE 


90 





YEARS 
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E CAN not begin to tell you all the good things 
that will appear in the Christmas Number—there 
are too many of them—but here are some you may count 
on: Anewserial by Coningsby Dawson. The best of all 
Christmas stories by Temple Bailey. Generous slices of 
“The Beauty Prize,” “The Carolinian,” and “Love.” 


A delightful Christmas sketch by Haute Tarkington 
Jameson. A love-story by Hugh Walpole. A story by 
I. A. R. Wylie. And special articles by Gene Stratton- 
Porter, Kathleen Norris, Bruce Barton, and Rose Wilder 
Lane. It’s the best Christmas Good Housekeeping 
has ever had—and we hope it will be your best, too. 
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Navy Day— 


HE woman who wishes to meet 
Roosevelt's her responsibilities and take ad- 
Birthday vantage of her opportunities will 


find plenty to do between now 
and the end of November. The first part of this period 
is one of intense public interest; the affairs of the nation 
are of first importance. October 27th is Navy Day; 
it is also Roosevelt’s birthday. It was a happy choice 
that fixed this day as the one upon which the attention 
of the people should be called to the past and present 
services of the navy to the nation. President Roosevelt 
believed in the navy; he saw to it that the world believed 
in it, too. But he never thought of it as a means of 
aggression, but only as an agency of peace and justice. 
He did not see how the two could be divorced; a strong 
navy made both possible. We should have a strong 
navy today; not to fight, but to keep us from fighting. 
“The real measure of the navy’s efficiency,” says Secre- 
tary Wilbur, “is not the number of wars it wins, but 
rather the number of wars which it averts or makes 
impossible by its existence.” The dyed-in-the-wool 
pacifist, of course, thinks that if we mean to have peace 
we can prove it only by possessing nothing to fight with; 
that instruments of war provoke war. It all depends 
upon the spirit of the people. The American people will 
never fight unless they have to; if they must fight, they 
want to do it hard. 


Then Comes OMAN’S first opportunity then 
Election is to inform herself concerning 
Day the navy—‘“‘our first line of 


defense.” Her second oppor- 
tunity—and her first duty—is to prepare herself to vote 
intelligently, and then tovote. As never before the fact 
is being stressed that the American people are side- 
stepping the obligations of citizenship. Some men don’t 
vote because they understand that jury lists are made 
up from poll-books, and they don’t want to serve as 
jurors, but that will hardly account for the large 
number of non-voters. In 1920 more than half of those 
eligible to vote did not do so. Presumably many of 
these were women, to whom the privilege of voting 
was extended so late that few of them had time 
really to prepare themselves to vote intelligently. This 
year there is no such excuse, nor any excuse for letting 
a minority choose the officers of the government and the 
men who will make our laws for the next two years. 
Of the men now in elective offices at Washington only 
two-thirds of the Senators will have any authority after 
March 4th unless they are reelected. In other words, 
we are faced with the possibility of an almost complete 
change in our government. If you want the change, 
vote; if you want to keep things as they are, vote; if you 
don’t know what you want, find out, then vote. Let the 
majority rule. 


Children's ER public duties attended to 
Book Week. on Tuesday, the woman with 
Nov. 9-15 children will have until Saturday 


to get ready for one of the most 
important events of the year—Children’s Book Week. 
We have extolled the virtues of this Week so many times 


that there is little left to say about it this year. Perhaps 
4 






Between Now and \hanksgiving 


it will be sufficient to say that, reviewing what we have 
said formerly, we find nothing that we would retract. 
Children need books; they must have them. So do, so 
must older folks, but they can get them for themselves. 
Children—most of them, at least—will wait until they 
are supplied. They will starve for the want of books 
and not know that they are starving. Feed them and 
watch how eagerly they take. Give them books, and 
you start a habit; feed their minds, and you start a 
hunger that is never satisfied. Only be careful about 
the books you start with. Let the first ones be of the 
best, and you need not worry about the cheap things 
they may come across later. Few things are more right 
than a child’s mind when we first come in contact with 
it. What it later becomes is our responsibility. It is 
easily turned and shaped; from the same soil grow 
flowers or weeds, according to the planting. Start with 
beauty, wisdom, truth, and their opposites will never 
flourish. The child mind will not fail you, if you do not 
fail it. You can’t do your part alone; you need the help 
of books. Children’s Book Week is intended both to 
impress this fact upon you and to make it easy for you 
to do your part. Pay a visit to a book-store and have 
a look at its treasures: take some of them home with you. 


The Red Cross Roll Call, Nov. 11-27 
OINCIDENT with Children’s Book Week, and 
scarcely secondary in interest, is the annual mem- 
bership appeal of the Red Cross. This has been a year 
of many disasters, far and near, with consequent heavy 
demands upon the resources of the Red Cross, which 
asks only one question in time of need, “Can we help?” 
Now in all these matters the Red Cross represents you. 
It is not a private agency dispensing funds provided by 
a foundation or an endowment, or dipping at will into a 
rich man’s pocket. It gets from the people, mostly 
dollar by dollar, the larger part of its support. That 
is why it comes to you once a year asking you to become 
a member. It needs your dollar; it needs your interest. 
Beginning on Armistice Day and ending with Thanks- 
giving, the membership books will be open. There is 
room for your name. 


And, HEN you have studied up on 
After All, the navy, voted, bought your 
Thanksgiving children some books, and joined 


the Red Cross, you may well 
feel thankful that these busy weeks are gone. And, lo, 
there is Thanksgiving. “Thankful time” a poet has 
called it: 

“It’s come to thankful time again: 

The yellow corn is shining, 

And every purple autumn grape 

Can show a silver lining . . .” 


Also it is home-coming time, when the oid home 
is sought by all who can possibly journey back to 
it—if God grant there be any left to welcome. It 
has been for the American nation a good year. Not 
ours have been the worries of internal dissensions oF 
outward disagreements. Every good thing is ours, and 
the future seems to spread out in golden promise. Isn't 
that cause for thanksgiving? Well, then, be thankful. 

Wivuram Freperick BicELow, EpiTor 

















THANKSGIVING 


By Violet Alleyn Storey 
Illustration by Arthur E, Becher 


Here is a truth the flaming autumn teaches; 
Here are the tidings all good harvests tell: 

“Who grows from day to day in love and beauty 
And understanding thanks his Maker well!” 


God asks no sudden pausing from our duties 
That we may shout abroad His Name and praise, 
For He would rather hear the homely clatter 
Of household things on busy, useful days. 


These trees that stand here, ready for the winter, 

Had not one voice to cry, “We love You, God!” 
yet, who else has proved affection better 

Than they who drew rich splendor from dull sod? 


These leafless vines could sing no alleluias, 
Nor fill the vineyard with smooth hymns of love, 
But luscious grapes they dangled from frail tendrils 
Were proof enough to Him who watched above. 


So, through this year, if we have not lived gladly, 
Brave as the winter, gentle as the spring, 

Calm as the summer, keen for fall's fulfilment, 
Now chaff and husks are all the thanks we bring! 


Here is a truth the flaming autumn teaches; 
Here are the tidings all good harvests tell: 

“Who grows from day to day in love and beauty 
And understanding thanks his Maker well!” 
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HEN a salmon leaped, Tyee, the young eagle, would swoop down with the speed of a 
hurtling stone, and snatch it up in his great talons. Often Klumatch would come to the 
high bank and sit there, watching the eagle and speaking to him as if the eagle could understand 











Emma-Lindsay Squier 


The Brother of the H AGLE 


whose stories of wild life can 
never be forgotten, has gone from 





Arizona to Alaska in search of the old men who alone could tell her the almost 


forgotten folk-tales of their tribes. 


She has made of them a series of stories 


which, because civilization is making of the Indian a new man, she calls 


CHILDREN ef the TWILIGHT 


Illustrations by 


HIS is the story that Twana 

Tyee told me by the waters of 

Suquamish. I think it was the 

truth he spoke, for I had known 
him in my childhood, an old, old Indian 
who once had been a chief among his 
people. 

I had learned from him much wood- 
land lore and many Twana customs. He 
loved to tell me of the glories of his 
people in curious, broken sentences, half 
chant, half graphic gesture. Myth and 
legend he had told me in those days of 
happy childhood. But there was a subtle 
difference in the manner of the telling. For 
when he wished:to impress upon me that 
the thing he was about to recount had no 
element of fiction in it, he would spread 
his shrunken, wrinkled hands and speak 
earnestly in the Chinook jargon, which he 
had taught me to understand. 

“Mika mamook delate wa-wa; delate wa- 
wa mika tum-tum, nanich Sagh-a-lie Tyee. 

“My heart speaks truth, I hide nothing. 
Truthful is my speech before the Great 
Sky Father.” 

In after years I found him again, Twana 
Tyee, who had been my friend. Older and 
more wrinkled than before, yet keeping 
still the dignity of kingship. His tribe was 
scattered, swallowed up by the white man’s 
usurpation—yet Twana Tyee was a chief- 
tain: you knew it by his look. His weather- 
beaten totem pole with its carven bear and 
eagle, was the only totem pole that stood 
outside an Indian shanty in that part of 
the country. It will stand there through 
the years to come, rain and wind swept, 
a pitiful symbol of forgotten glory, until 
he, too, the last of the Twanas, passes into 
the mighty darkness. 

I found him in the little cabin on the 
beach, where as a child I had sat in spell- 
bound wonder at the legends he recounted. 
And he greeted me simply, without sur- 
prise, as if it were only yesterday that I 
had gone away. Some one had told him of 
the stories I had written which concerned 
the Puget Sound country that was very 
dear to both of us. And although he surely 
could not have read nor have understood 
the stories, yet he showed me with much 
pride a thumbed and dirty magazine and 
pointed out my name with wide, approv- 
Ing smile. 

“Hiyu klosh klutchman,” he remarked, 
and I felt distinctly flattered. For freely 
translated, his words of praise meant, 
“Woman, you are good.” 

We talked in snatches of the time when 
Brother and I had lived in a little log cabin 


James E. 


snuggled down against the shores of Puget 
Sound. The day was soft with clinging 
mist, gray with fragrant rain. He smoxed, 
and nodded, and through the open door we 
watched the rain that drenched the firs 
with crystal beads and hung a curtain 
across the sky, a curtain of misty sparkles. 
He threw a pine knot on the open fire, 
which blazed and crackled redly, throwing 
grotesque, dancing shadows on the rouga 
walls of the shanty. 

For a long time he was silent, staring 
at the dirty magazine. I waited without 
speaking, for I knew that something in his 
mind was clamoring for expression; I knew 
that there was some important thing 
which Twana Tyee wished to tell me. 

“This silent talk,” he said at last, “it 
goes to many people?” 

I nodded, and he spoke again. 

“They believe?” 

I smiled and said, ‘I hope so.” 

Again there came a silence. And when 
he spoke once more, it was with the 
chant and gesture that I had known in 
childhood. 

It was hard for me to understand the 
guttural Chinook jargon which once had 
been a language as familiar to me as my 
own. I interrupted many times to have him 
translate for me, and he patiently repeated 
until I comprehended. So I shall not at- 
tempt the tale as Twana Tyee told it. But 
the substance of it is his own, and the 
truth that is in the telling. 

“There is a story that I wish to tell you, 
because of a wrong that was done, and a 
deception. You must write the story truly, 
so that many men will see it, and when they 
read the silent talk, they shall not blame 
my father any more. 

“Many were the white men who in my 
youth, would say to me, ‘Twana Tyee, 
your father was a cheat.’ And I would 
hang ty head in sorrow, knowing that it 
was true, yet not wishing to tell the white 
men why my father did the thing he did. 
They would not have understood—per- 
haps they will not now. But you will 
understand, because you have known me 
long; you know the heart of my people. 
Make then the silent talk, set down the 
words that I shall give you. And when 
people read my words and yours, let them 
not'blame my father any more.” 

Many years ago, Klumatch, a young 
man who in course of time would be the 
Tyee, or chief, of the fast dwindling Twana 
tribes, went into the woods to undergo 
the ordeal of purification. A great ordeal 
it was, indeed, for it lasted eight long days, 





Allen 


and consisted of starvation, of deep medi- 
tation, of prayers and dances and sacrifices 
to the good and evil spirits. All the young 
men of the tribe were required to uncergo 
the ceremony, for when, at last, their 
bodies were exhausted and their minds 
open to the speaking of the unseen voices 
of nature, then it was that they learned 
the wisdom of many things, the value of 
good, the foolishness of evil. And in that 
trance-like state when all about them was 
like a dream, the first living thing they 
encountered on their homeward journey 
became a “totem,” a sacred and revered 
spirit ef protection and wisdom. Never 
could they molest the bird or animal thus 
met; always should they reverence it as 
their own particular deity. 

Now Klumatch, being the son of the 
chief, was sent forth into the forest for re- 
tirement and meditation. Deep, deep, into 
the woods he went, journeying for many 
days, until at last he found himself in a 
solitude so vast, so profound, that it 
seemed to him he heard the very heart of 
nature beating. 

For eight days he remained there, doing 
all the things expected of a youth who in 
time should be the leader of his people. 
At the end of eight days he was weak with 
hunger, hollow-eyed from lack of sleep; 
his head was like a ball of cobweb tissue, 
so light was it, so seemingly unstable. But 
Klumatch was happy, for he had fulfilled 
the necessary conditions of coming into 
manhood. And so he started on the long 
journey homeward, looking eagerly for 
any living thing that might cross his path. 
But no bird, no beast, he saw, such was 
the stillness, the solitude, into which he had 
come. 

Then suddenly, from the top of a tall, 
dead pine tree, he heard a fluttering, and 
a shower of sticks and branches fell around 
him. Even as he looked up, he saw a 
tumble of gray feathers, a beating of futile 
young wings—and a baby eagle, fright- 
ened and resentful, lay in a huddle at his 
feet. 

“Ai-yah!”’ cried the boy, scarcely be- 
lieving his eyes at what he saw. 

For of all birds, the golden eagle is the 
most powerful, the most sacred. And that 
the king of birds, the sacred bird (by whom, 
say the Indians, life was created) should 
become his totem was an honor so great 
that the boy stood trembling, forgetful at 
the moment to make his cry to the Great 
Father: 

“T make faithful promise to protect this 


spirit and all his tribe and kinsmen. When 
15 





The Twana people heard the voice of Klumatch chanting words of prayer. 


dance, as if for a chieftain about to die. 


the rest shall shoot, my arrow shall remain 
in my hand. When the others shall say, 
‘Let us kill,’ I will say, ‘It is my totem, my 
sacred friend.’ ” 

For the moment he stood forgetful to 
speak the words of the ritual, so overcome 
was he with the honor that the Sagh-a-lie 
Tyee, Great Chief of the Skies, had con- 
ferred upon him. But it was only for an 
instant. He raised his hands and chanted 
the ancient words of thankfulness. Then, 
according to custom, he should have gone 
on and left the bird in peace. 

But the baby eagle still lay before him, 
stunned and bruised, peeping a little be- 
wildered cry, unable to walk or fly. 

Klumatch, stooping, saw that the eaglet 
had broken its wing on its fall from the 
nest. So with eager, gentle hands he lifted 
the baby bird, already as large as a raven, 


16 


and carried it carefully, using the utmost 
caution lest its wing should be hurt the 
more. At first the baby eagle pecked 
viciously at the boy, until the skin was 
broken and blood was oozing out. But he 
spoke to it softly, caressingly, in a chant 
that he composed as he. walked. 

“My brother, my brother, little bird 
from the pine tree, you and I will be chief- 
tains some day. I shall wear a feather 
from the tip of your wing, and you shall 
have clams and fish every day. Sleep, 
little brother, we two are related. I will 
always be your friend and protect you.” 

Presently the fledgling ceased its peck- 
ing and its plaintive peeping, and slept, 
with its downy young head tucked under 
the wing that was not broken. 

And so Klumatch came to his father’s 
tribe, where they made camp by the waters 


They saw him dance the spirit 


And the Twana people moaned as they heard the fateful chanting 


of Ka-ma-kwo, and the ¢a-ma-na-wis men 
went out to meet him, shaking their rattles 
made of deer hoofs, and wearing their 
painted wolf masks. When they saw that 
he carried a young eagle, they danced 
about him and leaped high into the air, 
for it was an omen of great fortune, and 
all the tribe rejoiced with the son of the 
Tyee that night. 

Now, although the tribe of Twana wel- 
comed the young eagle’s presence as being 
a powerful and protective spirit, the boy 
Klumatch came to love the hurt baby bird 
as something nearer, dearer, than a super 
natural totem. They dared give no name 
to the king of all the birds; it would have 
been presumption of a most dangerous 
kind. They called the eagle “Tyee,” which 
means chief. And as if the kingly fledgling 
knew of their awe in regard to him, he 
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The signal fire grew brighter, bigger, and suddenly, above the noise of wind and water, they heard the 
screaming of an eagle, strident, compelling. Erect stood Klumatch, with the ruddy light upon him 


assumed an air of insolence toward all the 
tribe—insolence toward all save one. He 
would peck viciously at any one who dared 
come near him—unless it were Klumatch 
who came. And for the boy Klumatch he 
had a joyous little peep that ended in a 
shrill scream of happiness. He would sit 
on the arm of the young chieftain and re- 
ceive from his fingers clams and fish with 
a gentleness that was amazing. And when, 
in time, the wing healed, and he could fly, 
he could be called down from the top of 
any tree if Klumatch spoke his name. 
Soon Tyee, the young eagle, learned to 
fish for himself. When the salmon were 
running toward fresh water in the fall, he 
would poise himself on some high bank 
above the bay, his amber eyes fixed and 
unblinking, his yellow beak with its kingly 
curve as hard and ruthless as a scimitar. 


When a salmon leaped, he would swoop 
down with the speed of a hurtling stone, 
snatch up the luckless fish in his great 
talons, and flap heavily but surely back 
to the height from which he had flown. 
Sometimes he misjudged the size of the 
salmon he attacked. More than once he 
undertook too large a fish, a fish so great 
and strong that it could carry him down 
into the water with its struggles. At such 
times he was all but helpless. For his 
wings, powerful as they were, were not 
equipped as are the wings of a sea gull, 
which shed the water lightly. And it was 
at such a time as this that Klumatch saved 
his life. 

Often Klumatch would come to the high 
bank and lie there, watching Tyee dive for 
fish, and speaking to him as if the eagle 
could understand his words. But one day, 


when he came to the cliff above the bay, 
Tyee was not there. Klumatch scanned 
the surrounding trees for a glimpse of his 
friend, and called as he was wont to call, 
“Tyee, my little brother, come to me!” 
But he was not answered. Then he 
looked down at the blueness of the water 
far beneath him, and he saw there a 
struggling mass of feathers, a terrific beat- 
ing of the water, a churning of white wave 
foam. He saw that Tyee, the young eagle, 
who had hurled himself upon too large a 
salmon, had been drawn under the water, 
and was in peril of drowning because he 
could not lift himself above the waves. 
Klumatch called loudly, clearly, ‘‘See, 
Tyee, brother, I am coming!” 
Then he leaped down from the great 
height, his brown body cleaving the water 
like a slender (Continued on pag re 257) 





How Gan I Help 


That’s a question no father 
can escape, so every father 
should read this answer by 


Bruce 
Barton 


E HAD finished our business, and 
I was getting ready to leave 
his office, but he motioned me 
to wait. 

“Tf you have a few minutes, I’d like to 
talk to you about another matter,” he 
said. ‘Rather a personal thing, but you 
may be able to give me an idea. It’s about 
John, my oldest boy; I don’t think you’ve 
ever met him.” 

“T haven’t;” I answered. “He was in 
college the first time I visited you, and 
last time he was somewhere down South.” 

“T thought so.” 

He swung in his chair and gazed a 
moment out of the window. Down below 
was the city that had been little more 
than an overgrown town when he left his 
father’s farm and came to try his luck. 
He was poor in those days; so poor, as 
he told me once, that he used to wash out 
his socks and underwear at night so that 
they would be ready for the next day’s 
service. He cooked his own meals over 
the gas flame in his room, and lost fifteen 
pounds the first winter. That was thirty 
years ago. The private office where we 
sat this morning was visible proof that the 
town had been compelled to yield to him. 
He is one of those elemental beings who 
are not troubled by self-doubt, whose 
strong, hairy hands take what they want; 
but at this moment there was a curious 
indecisiveness about him. His eyes were 
seeing something else besides the city; 
he seemed to be speaking to himself. 

“A queer proposition, this thing we 
call ‘Life, ”’ he mused. ‘What do we 
know about it anyway? What do we mean 
when we talk about ‘fitting boys for 
Life’? Any one would say that I had no 
preparation; I could just about read and 
write, and no more. Yet I never lost 
time. I knew what I wanted, and went 
after it. Along comes my boy, and I say, 
‘I'll see that he gets all the advantages I 
didn’t have.’ And I do it—college, travel, 
everything that ought to give him a big 
start over the other fellow. But somehow 
he doesn’t seem to get started at all.” 

He stopped to light a fresh cigar, 
snapping off the end of it between his 
strong, white teeth. ‘You said John was 
down South the last time you were here,” 
he continued. ‘That was one of his bright 


ideas. He met a cotton planter, coming 
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There are books to tell us how to feed infants, and other 
help in the critical matter of getting boys launched into life? 


back on the boat from Europe, and the 
man took a fancy to him. I will say this 
for the boy, he certainly has a genius for 
making friends. Before the boat landed, 
he had decided to go South and make a 
fortune in cotton. He went, but after 
about three months he was bored and want- 
ing to try something else. That’s been the 
story ever since college—one thing after 
another, but nothing long enough to 
count. I used to have a hope that he 
would fit into this business Pi 

He swung around suddenly and glanced 
at the clock on his desk. “I’m taking too 
much of your time,” he said briskly. 
(What he meant, of course, was that he 
was taking too much of his own.) ‘‘I wish 
you could meet the boy. You see a dif- 
ferent side of life from the one I see; you 


Are 


might be able to give him a steer. 
Could 


you free for dinner this evening? 
you run out to the house?” 

I said I was, and I would. At seven 
o'clock his car called at the hotel, and half 
an hour later I was set down in front of a 
comfortable suburban home. 

The son is a slim, clean-cut youngster 
with his mother’s good looks and engaging 
smile. But his chin is like his father’s 
firm, set, and unyielding—the sort of chin 
which we call “powerful” in a man who has 
succeeded, and “conceited” in a youngster 
or a man who has failed. Throughout the 
dinner that chin kept asserting itself in a 
manner obviously irritating to the father. 
No matter what turn the conversation 
took, the boy felt perfectly capable ol 
speaking the decisive word. Clearly he 
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books on the perils of adolescence, but where shall we go for 


Get Started? 


It’s a baffling problem for parents. They have no precedents 


regarded his father as a rather dull ex- 
ample of business success, and the father— 
equally obviously—was thinking: “Young 
fool, what can you know? You, who have 
never earned a dollar in your life?” 

As soon as the meal was over, the boy 

announced that he had an important en- 
gagement and promptly took himself away. 
rhe parents did not try to conceal their 
relief. 
_ “There you have him,” exclaimed the 
father, as we drew up to the open fire. 
“A perfect product of modern education. 
Knows everything except how to make a 
living. What are you going to do with 
a kid like that?” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” I an- 
swered. “He’s your boy; you’re respon- 
sible. You’re the one who has spoiled him.” 


“Spoiled him!” he repeated impatiently. 
“What do you mean, spoiled him? Haven't 
I done everything a man can do?” 

“What did he do in his college vaca- 
tions?” I answered. 

“I’ve told you; he went to Europe.” 

“Exactly, and why? I'll answer. I 
know what you're going to say. You'll 
tell me that some of the other boys in his 
class were going, and he wanted to go 
along. You thought it would be a good 
thing for him; you wanted to give him 
every advantage. Time enough for him 
to see the harder side of life after his college 
course was done. That’s the reason you 
gave to yourself. But there was another 
reason, though you probably won’t admit 
it. You.were really relieved to have him 
off somewhere in the summer. You were 
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too busy to give him any 
thought. You might have 
taken him into your office for 
one of those vacations, where 
he would get some little taste 
of real life—some experience 
that would help him to shape 
his planning. But that would 
have been a bother. You pre- 
ferred to turn him over en- 
tirely to the schools and the 
trips, hoping lazily that he 
would come out all right. 
Well, here he is. You can’t 
drop him now; you’ve got to 
see him through.” 

The color mounted slowly 
around‘his ears. I thought for 
a minute he was going to tell 
me to mind my own business, 
but he expended his anger in 
a few fierce puffs at his cigar, 
and when he spoke it was in a 
much lower tone. 

“Maybe you’re right,” said 
he, “I don’t think you are, 
but for the sake of hearing 
your argument I’m willing to 
concede it. Go on; what do 
you think should be done?” 

‘First of all, he ought to get 
out of this house,” I answered. 


“He’s unhappy here, and 
you’re constantly on each 
other’s nerves. Let him go 


down town and get a decent 
room in a club or at the 
Y. M.C. A. He’ll never learn 
to swim in the home bath- 
tub.” 

“And then what?” 

“And then, of course, you 
ought to stop giving him 
money.” 

“He’d starve to death in a 
week,” he exclaimed. 

“He wouldn’t starve to 
death,” I answered. ‘‘He might miss a few 
meals, but you missed a lot of them at his 
age. It doesn’t seem to have done you any 
permanent harm.” 

He threw his cigar into the fire and 
leaned over, speaking very soberly. “It’s 
easy enough for you to talk; your boys 
are still children; you’ve never had to face 
this thing. I tell you it’s the hardest 
proposition I’ve ever been up against. 
I love that kid more than everything else 
in the world. I want him to be a suc- 
cessful man. If I felt sure that he could 
fight his way through, I’d cut him off 
as you say. But in his case I think it 
would be a mistake. It would just result 
in a row, and no good. Frankly I haven’t 
the courage to propose it.” 

“Suppose He (Continued on page 105) 
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Author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden” and “The Enchanted April” 


Tells the story of a 
woman who thought 
she was too old 
for a young man’s 


Illustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


As the Story Began: 


T WAS something so new to Catherine 
| to be the beloved woman, that she 

did not realize at first what was hap- 
pening to her. When George, her husband, 
was alive, she was always ministering to 
his comfort, and doing just what he wished. 
And then, since Virginia had grown up, 
she was doing the same thing. She 
thought of herself as an old woman, and 
of Christopher as a boy—though really he 
was not nearly so many years younger 
as she felt he was. 

He began at “The Immortal Hour,” 
for which both of them had a passion, and 
which both of them attended just as often 
as they possibly could. And then he began 
to sit beside her—the audiences were so 
small that there was always a chance for 
that—and then one rainy day he took her 
home in a taxi—and then he called on 
Sunday—and then he rushed in one after- 
noon and took her to Hampton Court to 
look at the crocuses—and then to dinner— 
and then to “The Immortal Hour” again— 
Really Catherine was being completely 
rushed off her little feet—and still she 
hardly realized what was happening. 

She kept saying to herself, ‘““This time, 
I shall tell him about Virginia,” but 
somehow she never did. He was too happy, 
for one thing, and after all, Catherine did 
really enjoy the thrill of being pursued, 
and attended, and bothered, and made 
love to—even if it was all absurd, as she 
kept reminding herself, and sometimes, 
also, Christopher. 

But the time came when they met—not 
Virginia, but Stephen, which was far 
worse, and much more of a shock. Chris- 
topher had been quite mad, and was just 
saying, “Catherine—my darling—don’t 
send Love away—”’ when the door opened 
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and in walked Stephen, the Rector of 
Chickover, and gave Catherine her chance 
to deliver the death-blow. 

“This is the Reverend Colquhoun,” she 
said, adding in a voice of great distinctness 
and significance, ‘‘my son-in-law!” 

Christopher was not disconcerted for a 
moment. He looked at Stephen with an 
unholy grin, Stephen at least two years 
older than his mother-in-law. 

“You see the generations don’t keep 
together, after all,” he said with frightful 
directness, and left, after a paralyzing 
handclasp. 

Stephen’s call was short, and when he 
had gone, Catherine lowered the lights and 
curled up on the sofa for a nap. She was 
really tired, for she had been out walking 
all afternoon with Christopher, and he was 
mentally exhausting, too. 

y But Christopher had no intention of 
leaving things thus. He was merely 
waiting outside on the pavement until 
Stephen left, and as soon as he was safely 









out of the way, Christopher was back. 
He rang, and Mrs. Mitcham left him to 
find his own way to the drawing-room. 

And when he saw Catherine, so child-like 
in her sleep, and Catherine awoke and saw 
him standing there, Christopher did what 
he had almost done a thousand times in 
the last month. He simply picked her 
up and kissed her with all the warmth of 
his ardent young heart. 

It was a moment or two before Cath- 
erine could release herself, and fly to her 
room, where she locked the door and rang 
for her maid, and instructed her to show 
Mr. Monckton out. She was_ horrified 
and insulted—and still, somewhere so deep 
in her heart that she would not allow 
herself even to dream of it, she was glad— 
glad that she had been kissed; kissed as 1f 
she were a girl again, instead of merely 
a mother--an exemplary mother; and a 
widow—an exemplary widow. : 

She listened to Mrs. Mitcham going 
down the hall and heard the sound of foot- 
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steps, and then the closing of the door. 
And when it was shut, she threw herself 
on the bed, sobbing bitterly in a burst of 
unexpected tears. 
XI 
IRGINIA, coming back to the 
house on Sunday afternoon from a 
short after-luncheon stroll in the 
garden, was surprised to see her 
mother standing on the terrace. Her first 
thought was of Stephen. Her mother had 
never yet come uninvited and unexpected. 
Was anything wrong with him? 
She hastened her steps. “Anything 
wrong?” she called out anxiously. 
Her mother shook her head reassuringly 
and came down to meet her. They kissed. 
_“T had such a longing to see you,” said 
Catherine, in answer to Virginia’s face of 
wonder; and, clinging to her a little, she 
added, “I felt I wanted to be close to you— 
quite close.’ 
She took Virginia’s arm, and_ they 


Catherine’s voice trailed away into indistinctness, for, on turning a bend in the path 


with her fellow mother-in-law, there, once more, was Christopher. He was studying 
her late husband’s tomb, and the next moment he was showing signs of recognition 


walked back slowly toward the house. 

“Sweet of you, mother,” said Virginia, 
but still she wondered. 

She wondered even more when later on 
she saw her mother’s luggage. It sug- 
gested a longer stay than amy she had yet 
made. But even as they strolled toward 
the house she felt a little uneasy. Her 
mother had been so satisfactory till now, 
so careful not to intrude, not to mar the 
felicities of the early married months. 
Stephen had warmly praised her admirable 
tendency to absence rather than presence, 
and Virginia had been very proud of having 
provided him with a mother-in-law he 
admitted could not be bettered. She loved 
to lay every good gift in her possession at 
Stephen’s feet, and had rejoiced that her 
mother should be another of them. Was 
there going now to be a difference? 

She said nothing, however, except that 
it was a pity she hadn’t known her mother 
was coming, 0 that her room might have 
been ready for her. 


“And how did you manage at the station, 
mother, with nothing to meet you?” she 
asked. 

“T got the fly from The Dragon. I had 
to wait, of course, but not long. Old Mr. 
Pearce was so kind, and drove me himself. 
I would have let you know, but I hadn’t 
time. I—I suddenly felt I must be with 
you. I hada longing to be just here, peace- 
fully. It doesn’t put you out, dearest?” 

“But of course not, mother. Only you 
have missed hearing Stephen preach 
tonight.” 

“Yes. I’msorry. I saw him yesterday, 
though. He dined with me.” 

“Oh, did he?” said Virginia, suddenly 
eager. “How was he? How did he seem? 
Had he had a good journey up? Did he 
say anything about the sandwiches? I’ve 
got a new cook, and I don’t know if her 
sand—” 

“Has Mrs. Benson gone?” 

“Ves. We decided she was too expen- 
sive. You see, our idea is to cut down 
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unnecessary expenses in the house so as 
to have more to carry out our schemes 
with, and this is the first time the new one 
has had to cut sandwiches. Did Stephen 
say anything about them?” 

“No. So I expect they were all right.” 

“I do hope they were. He hates res- 
taurant cars, you know, and won’t go and 
have a proper lunch in them. And it’s 
important—” 

“Of course. How are you, darling?” 

“Quite well. It’s wonderful how well I 
feel. How did you think Stephen was 
looking?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Not tired? That journey every week 
is so tiring. I must say I shall be glad 
when Lent is over. Isn’t it wonderful, 
mother, how he works, how he gives up 
his life—” 

“And how very well he is preaching! 
You have made him preach like that.” 

cc Pd 

“Ves. 

Virginia blushed. 
it?”’ she asked. 


By just loving him.” 
“But who could help 


ER mother pressed her arm. “Dar- 
ling,” she said softly; and thought 
how strange a thing love was, how strange 
that Virginia, by taking this spinster-man, 
this middle-aged dry man, and just lov- 
ing him with all her simple young heart, 
and entirely believing in him, had made 
him, so completely commonplace before in 
all his utterances, suddenly—at least, in 
the pulpit—sing. 
They went up the broad steps on to the 
familiar terrace. The bells had begun 


to ring for afternoon service and floated 


across the quiet tree-tops, as they had 
floated on all the Sundays of all the years 
Catherine had spent in that place. Such 
blameless, such dignified years. Every 
corner of them open to the light. Years 
of clear duties, clear affections—family 
years. And here was her serious young 
daughter carrying on the tradition. And 
here was she, too, come back to it, but 
come back to it disgracefully, to hide. 
She hiding! She winced and held on 
tighter to Virginia’s arm. What would 
Virginia say if she knew? It seemed to 
Catherine that even her soul turned red 
at the bare thought. 

They went into the boudoir, so recently 
her own. 

“T was just going to rest a little,’ 
Virginia. 

“Yes—you must take great care not 
to stand about too much,” said her mother 
—and Catherine tucked her up on the 
sofa as she had so often tucked her up in 
her cot, and there they stayed talking, 
while the sweet, damp smells a garden 
is so full-of in early spring came in through 
the open window and filled the room with 
delicate promises. 

Throughout the afternoon 
talked, and Catherine listened. So it had 
always been in that family: Catherine 
listened. How thankful she was to listen 
now, not to be asked questions, not to 
have it noticed that she looked pale and 
heavy-eyed, leaning back in her own old 
chair, her head, which ached, on the same 
old blue cushion! Her humiliated head; 
the head Christopher only a few hours 
before had held in both his hands and— 
no, she wouldn’t, she couldn’t think of it. 

Virginia had so much to tell of all that 
she and Stephen were doing and planning 


’ 


said 


Virginia 


Love 


and hoping and intending. Drastic 
changes were being made; the easy-going 
old days at the Manor were over forever. 
She did not say this in so many words, 
because it might, perhaps, have been tact- 
less, for were not the old easy-going ways 
her mother’s ways? But it was evident 
that a pure flame of reform, of determina- 
tion to abolish the old arrangements and 
substitute arrangements that improved, 
helped, and ultimately sanctified, was 
sweeping over Chickover. Her father’s 
money, so long used merely on the un- 
imaginative material well-being of a small 
domestic circle—she didn’t quite put it 
this way, but so it drifted into Catherine’s 
consciousness—was to be spread out like 
some rich top-dressing across the wide 
field of the whole parish, and the crop that 
would spring up would be a crop of entirely 
sanitary dwellings. No one, said Virginia 
—it seemed to Catherine that it was the 
voice of Stephen—-could live in an entirely 
sanitary dwelling without gradually ac- 
quiring an entirely sanitary body, and from 
that to a sanitary soul was only a step. 

“Stephen said something about that 
yesterday,” said Catherine, her eyelids 
drooping as she lay back in her chair. 

“He puts it so wonderfully. I can’t 
explain things as he does, but I’d like just 
to give you an idea, mother—”’ 

“T’d love to hear,” said Catherine, her 
voice sounding very small and tired. 

On the table beside Virginia’s sofa were 
estimates and plans in a pile. She ex- 
plained them to her mother one after the 
other. Catherine lay back in her chair 
and listened. It went on and on, and only 
an occasional word, or even a mere sound 
of agreement, was required of her. Out- 
side, the afternoon sun lit up the beautiful 
leafless beeches, and when the bells left off 
ringing she could hear the blackbirds 
again. Blessed, blessed tranquillity. She 
felt as people do after an illness—just 
wanting to rest, to be quiet. 


HE knew she was entirely safe from 

questions here. Virginia never asked her 
questions about herself or what she was 
doing. George had been like that, too, 
pouring out everything to her, but not 
demanding that she should pour back. 
What a precious quality this was really, 
though she remembered it had sometimes 
made her feel lonely. How valuable, 
though, now! No solicitous questionings 
embarrassed her. She was aware she was 
pale and puff-eyed, but Virginia wouldn’t 
notice. She couldn’t have stood her 
daughter’s young gaze of inquiry. 

Her head ached badly. She hadn’t had 
any breakfast in her wild desire to get 
away, to escape from Hertford Street be- 
fore anything more could happen to her, 
and the slow Sunday train had offered no 
occasion for lunch, But she wasn’t in the 
least hungry; she only wanted to sit there 
quietly and feel safe. Virginia, absorbed 
in all she had to talk about, hadn’t thought 
of the possibility of her mother’s not 
having had lunch. The arrival at such 
an unusual time had surprised her out 
of her customary hospitable solicitudes. 
Catherine, too, had forgotten lunch. She 
wanted nothing in the world but to get 
here, to sit quiet, to be safe. 

While they were having tea, Mrs. 
Colquhoun the elder, Stephen’s mother, 
called in to see her daughter-in-law. 

She now lived alone in her son’s aban- 


doned rectory, and daily walked across 
the park to inquire how Virginia did. She 
was immensely surprised to see Catherine 
who had not before arrived uninvited and 
unprepared for, but welcomed her never. 
theless, for she, too, had a high opinion 
of her. 

Nobody could have given less trouble 
than Mrs. Cumfrit, or have been more 
sensible in the matter of the marriage, 
Also, not a breath of gossip or criticism 
had blown upon her during the whole long 
time between her husband’s death and her 
daughter’s marriage, when it well might 
have if she had been of a less complete 
propriety and quietness of behavior. For, 
after all, she had been only in the early 
thirties when poor Mr. Cumfrit died, and 
being quite a pretty little thing, with 
something really very taking in the way 
she spoke and looked up at one, it wouldn't 
have been surprising if her name had been 
coupled from time to time with that of 
some man. But it never had been. 


HE only thing about her which Mrs, 

Colquhoun could have wished different, 
perkaps, was her personal appearance: 
she still looked younger than the mother 
of a married daughter should—though to 
do her justice it was in no way, apparently, 
because she tried to. Well, no doubt, 
later on, when all the expensive clothes 
surviving from her extravagant days had 
had time to wear out, and she dressed more 
ordinarily, in sensible things like plain 
serges and tweeds—Mrs. Colquhoun found 
tweeds the best—this would be remedied, 
and of course each year now would make 
a great difference. For Stephen’s sake 
she ought to look older. People had smiled, 
Mrs. Colquhoun knew, at her being his 
mother-in-law. . This seemed to his mother 
a pity. She was a little sensitive about it; 
the more so that there had been a time 
when she had secretly hoped Stephen 
would marry Mrs. Cumfrit—before, of 
course, his own splendid plan had dawned 
on her, and while Virginia was still in 
socks. But Stephen, wise boy, knew what 
he was about, and waited patiently for 
little Virginia, of whom he had always 
been so fond. 

The two mothers-in-law met with pro- 
priety. They kissed and expressed pleasure. 

“This is surely a surprise,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun, looking at Virginia, but with 
a smile of welcome for Catherine on her 
face. She was very like her son—tall and 
thin and of an avian profile. She towered 
above Catherine. 

“Ves,” said Virginia, putting her papers 
neatly together—Stephen did so much 
dislike disorder, and two mothers at once 
might presently create it. 

“What brought you down on a Sun- 
day, dear Mrs. Cumfrit?” asked Mrs. 
Colquhoun, sitting on the end of the sofa, 
and patting Virginia’s feet reassuringly 
to show they were not in her way, and 
approvingly because they were—as she 
daily told her daughter-in-law they should 
be—up. 

Catherine looked at her fellow mother- 
in-law helplessly. : 

Mrs. Colquhoun was struck by an alr 
of dilapidation about her. “Aging,” she 
commented to herself. ; f 

“T had a longing to see Virginia,” said 
Catherine at last, and it seemed a lame 
sort of reason, in spite of its being true. 

Mrs. Colquhoun (Continued on page 161) 
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We were headed 
for the Pali— 
that narrow gap 
in the cathedral 
masses of the 
Koolau Range— 
and flying 
through the Pali 
was one of the 
things which 
earlier aviators 
had set down as 
dangerous and 
dreadful. Stor- 
ies, one hears, 
of dropping two 
or three hundred 
feet in the mo- 
ment of flying 
through the gap 


Waikiki—from 
the air. Water 
like the irides- 
cent blue flame 
of butterflies’ 
wings under 
glass—water 
nearer the shore 
green with the 
translucent 
greenness of im- 
perial jade. We 
could recognize 
the Moana Hotel 
—the Outriggers 
Club—we flew 
above them and 
then straight 
across the yawn- 
ing crater of 
Diamond Head 
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Here, in the mid- 
dle of the most 
deceitful of 
oceans, one goes 
about from day 
to day, feeling 
Honolulu rather 
a place—as one 
may say—forlack 
ofalarger! Look- 
ing down froma 
plane, that com- 
placency withers 
oddly. Flat 
between moun- 
tains and _ sea, 
the whole hud- 
dled town can 
be raked in one 
disdainful glance 
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Fanny Heaslip Lea and Lieut. F. B. Tyndall flying above one of the smaller islands of the Sandwich 
group. The light spots in the photograph are coral beds. Seen from above these beds are a jade green 








By Air Over Honolulu 


Fanny Heaslip Lea Jooks down upon the island 


she has made the world believe is a place of enchantment 


T WAS fairly early—about half after 
eight of a cloudy, still morning in 
February—when the Red Cross Man 
and I drove out to Luke Field, be- 

tween long lines of gray-green trees that 
mark the Pearl Harbor Road. 

Luke Field—that means nothing at all 
to you, likely, unless you live in Hawaii. 
Then it constantly connotes big gray 
hangars, brisk young men in uniform, 
mechanics in blue overalls, a landing-field 
misted with dry, red dust, flying circuses, 
airplane stunting, a perpetual hum in the 
air, the harsh, deep whining of motors 
overhead. 

Ten years ago Luke Field was part of a 
sugar plantation. Ford Island, on which, 
in the midst of Pearl Harbor’s silken 
waters, Luke Field stands today, then 
lifted its acres of sugar-cane greenly— 
cane that was ferried across to the mill 
on great, flat-bottomed barges. 

The Government bought Ford Island— 

and sugar-cane disappeared. In its place, 
the big gray hangars aforesaid, long rows 
of officers’ quarters, barracks, office- 
buildings, machine-shops. 
_ Hawaii has other cane-bearing ground. 
She could well afford to spare Ford Island 
toa sterner crop. Ten years ago, however, 
Hawaii didn’t dream how large that 
Sterner crop would grow. 

Ten years ago, flying in Hawaii was 
chiefly a matter of hearsay—if not black 
magic, then nearly related. In the States, 
ot course, and in Europe, over nice, level, 
well-sodded country, but in the Hawaiian 


Islands? Conditions weren’t 
favorable. 

Hawaiian mountains rise fairly sheer 
from the emerald valleys and ivory 
beaches of mid-Pacific fame. Air-currents, 
said the earlier exponents of aviation, who 
prospected Hawaii, made flying there 
dangerous, if not downright impossible. 
One remembers, with no great effort, one 
or two daring souls, civilian flyers, lone 
wolves and free lances who announced 
exhibition flights, collected large crowds 
and comfortable gate receipts on the 
strength of it, then staggered weakly into 
the air and back again—or failed even to 
make the attempt—because of those 
dreaded air-currents. In defense of which 
early failures be it said the plane of those 
days was not the plane of these. 

One wonders sometimes, seeing at sun- 
set three crooning De Havilands coursing 
back from Maui to Oahu, tracing a wild- 
goose V against the sky, winging it steadily 
over blue water and green, over deep 
valley and sprawling town, what all the 
early clamor was about. If Hawaii has 
air-currents, certainly the chiefs of the air 
nowadays have bested them. 

The Red Cross man, upon that cloudy 
morning when I rode out to Luke Field 
with permission from the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department 
for a flight in an army plane, endeavored 
thoughtfully to hearten me. He said he 
understood that the Air Mail Service 
between San Francisco and New York 
claimed in the last two years to have covered 


Hardly! 


five million miles with only two fatalities. 

“Flying,” said he, “is really nothing 
to be afraid of nowadays.” 

I replied untruthfully that I wasn’t the 
least afraid. Within myself I considered 
that for those two fatalities, at least, the 
five-million-mile boast bore little signifi- 
cance. 

However—afraid or not—the flight 
drew steadily nearer. Having dreamed 
of it for weeks, I awaited realization with 
a stuttering heart and what I fondly 
intended for a poker face. 

We came to the dock; we crossed to 
Ford Island swiftly. We came in no time 
at all to the landing-field where a Martin 
bomber and three De Havilands waited, 
and were waited upon by a small efficient 
swarm of mechanics. 

Secretly and with feminine prescience 
I rather anticipated the worst. Some- 
thing—I caught a question and an order— 
was wrong, just slightly wrong, with one 
of the planes. It would take ten minutes 
to fix it. I hadn’t a doubt in the world 
that the plane was the one in which I was 
to ride, that I had received my warning, 
and that if I persisted in leaving the 
ground I should presently—and_ sensa- 
tionally—be regretting it. 

One couldn’t very well utter such a 
premonition in‘ the presence of all those 
cool, friendly young men, distrusting their 
prowess as it were, so I said nothing at all 
and was eventually ‘helmetted, goggled, 
and leather-coated in the politest sort 
of silence. (Continued on page 222 
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E WERE fishing the Sheepscot 
that day, Jim Saladine and Chet 
and I. The upper reaches of the 
river thread a deep valley fifteen 


miles west of Fraternity. It is wild coun- 
try; the farms have one by one been de- 
serted; you see the decaying farm houses, 
their windows boarded up, their yards 
grown high in weeds. A high ridge bounds 
this valley on its eastern side, and the 
roads that drop down this ridge are scoured 
out by torrents every spring, so that they 
become mere beds of boulders over which 
a light car teeters dangerously. In the 
bottom lands, thick with alder and black 
growth, moose dwell in some numbers; 
there are deer along the hardwood ridges. 
The stream itself, in early summer, when 
the spring floods are past, is a pleasant 
and meandering rivulet, broken by many 
small rapids, at the foot of which you come 
upon deep, dark pools where trout of a 
robust growth are like to dwell. There is 
a great deal of feed in the waters; the trout 
6 


It is not usual to discover beauty in the women of these remote farms, but 
Nan’s face was like a warm flower. She was looking at Saladine and smiling 


are not reliable in their diet. I have fished 
here all the long day with never a strike; 
have come again a few days later and found 
appreciative fishes everywhere. 

This day we dropped Chet by the mill, 
whence he would fish down stream through 
the woods some two miles to the next 
bridge below. Jim and I made a circuit 
along the narrow and grass-grown roads, 
our plan to leave the car at the bridge 
where Chet would rejoin us, while we 
fished downstream from there and back 
up to the car again. 

The tortuous road engaged my eyes as 
I drove; it wound through thick growth 
in the low lands, then began to climb along 
the flank of the western slopes, dipping 
over knolls and rising again like a roller 
coaster. At the top of one such rise we 
emerged abruptly from the wood lands 
and saw a farmhouse on our right and on 
our left an orchard, sloping down toward 
the valley which spread below us and away 
for miles toward Sheepscot Great Pond. 


As we came out of the woods a movement 
in the orchard caught my eye, and I saw 
a large hawk rise heavily and fly away. 
Where he had been, a huddle of feathers 
remained. 

I said, “That hawk’s killed a chicken,” 
and stopped the car. 

We got out and went quickly dow 
toward the spot. 

The pullet must have been slain a matter 
of seconds before our coming; blood still 
trickled from the throat. There was no 
other wound. I picked it up. 

“I’m going to take it up to the house,” 
I told Jim, and he nodded and followed ine. 

There were other chickens in the burn 
yard, and a setter barked at us as we 
approached. Then a woman came out ol 
the kitchen door upon the porch. It 3 
not usual to discover beauty in the women 
of these remote farms, but she was beautl- 
ful. Her dress, of some blue cloth dotted 
with little white flowers, was fresh and 
crisp, and it had a white collar that was 
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like a calyx from which rose her 
lovely throat. Her face was 
like a warm flower. I saw in 
her countenance that wistful 
glorification which may be ob- 
served in women whose high task 1s near. 
A pace or two short of the steps of the 
porch I stopped, the pullet dangling in my 
hand, and pulled off my old felt hat. 

She was looking at Saladine, and smiling, 
and she said, ‘““How-do, Jim!” 

He responded, calling her “Nan.” After 
they had exchanged a word or two, he 
spoke of me, and she greeted me. I held 
out the pullet and explained how we had 
found it. 

“It’s just like its head had been chopped 
off,” Saladine commented. 

She smiled in a still way and took it 
from me and laid it on a chair at her side. 
I saw that she had a gift for silence. 

Jim explained, “We’re fishing!” 

She nodded, glancing toward the car, 
from the rear of which our rods protruded. 


One Fatr 


aughter 


The Story of a Girl Who Gave 


“Where’s the man of the house?” he 
asked, mildly jocular. 

“Up in the wood lot,” she explained. 
“‘He’d like to see you.” 

There was in her voice as she spoke 


a sure and deep affection. I wondered, 
suddenly, at her age; she might have been 
any age of woman. She was certainly no 
longer a girl; was, rather, ripe and ready 
for fruition. A faint golden bead of fra- 
grance seemed to gild her throat. 

“We've got to get along,” Jim replied. 
“You tell him I was here.” 

Her head dipped in that slow nod again, 
and we went back to the car and drove 
away. But even after we had dropped 
into the woods, the sight of her persisted 
in my eyes. 

“Who is she?” I asked. 


By Ben Ames Williams 


Her Word and Kept It 
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‘Was Nan Clemons,” Jim 


said slowly. ‘She lived 
along the ridge from my 
house.” 


“She’s Greek,” I told him. 
“Pure, classic beauty. The sort of woman 
Phidias carved.” 
“She was always a fine-looking woman,” 
Saladine agreed. 
“How old is she?” 
- He considered. ‘Must be near thirty- 
five.” 
“She’s going to have a baby.” 
“T used to think, whenever I saw her, she 
was meant for that,” he assented gently. 
The road engrossed my attention for a 
while; we emerged at the stream’s edge 
and found the bridge. The trout were 
waiting. Not till noon, while we ate our 
lunch in a shaded spot on the edge of the 
meadow above the Big Rock Pool, did we 
speak of her again. Then, in response to 
my questions, Jim told me more about her. 
Told me the great thing she had done, 
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now fourteen years agone. The warm 
sun bathed the fresh-cut meadow before 
us; heat waves flickered above the stubble. 
Birds, in‘the noon-day heat, were still. 
The trout would not be hungry for another 
hour . . 


IM told me that Nan Clemons. and her 
father lived alone for years at her 

father’s farm on the ridge south of Fra- 
ternity. Her mother had died when she 
was a baby; her father’s sister kept house 
for Jonathan Clemons till she, too, died. 
Nan was then about ten years old, and she 
must have assumed, about that time, the 
duties of a housewife. These duties are 
not a matter of jest, upon a farm. “But 
the place was always clean as a pin,” said 
Saladine. “And Jonathan was always 
taken care of good.” 

It was, Saladine thought, more than the 
man deserved. Clemons was a small man, 
physically and in other ways; this daughter 
of his was inches taller. 

“Her mother was 
Saladine explained. 

Jonathan and his wife had not been 
happy together; the little man was iras- 
cible, given to bursts of temper which he 
vented in harsh words. His wife had been 
a silent sort, humble and still. 

“T don’t know as he abused her,” 
Saladine told me. “I mean to say, hit 
her, or anything. I wasn’t much more 
than a boy then. But there’ve been times 
since when I’ve heard him talking to Nan 
till I felt like paddling him.” 

This was when Nan was a child, he 
explained. Saladine himself must have 
been in the neighborhood of twenty, and 
that is the age of chivalric thought and 
deed. 

“T felt like paddling him,” he repeated. 

A definite friend- 
ship had grown up 
between Jim, the 
young man, and 
Nan, the child. She 
had liked to come 
to his farm and be 
with him; to fol- 
low him about in 
the fields, or to sit 
silent and attentive fi 
while he manufac- j 
tured firewood in 
the shed. Such de- 
votion on the part 
of a girl child is a 
first manifestation 
of that deep-rooted 
instinct which is 
one of the great 
motive forces of the 
universe, and it was 
easy to think of 
this woman I had 
seen as one in 
whom those forces 
operated. 

“But she was al- 
ways a quiet little 
thing,” Jim explained. “Never talking 
much, I told her stories, some.” 

They became very close to one another; 
she gave the young man her confidence, 
bringing to him her troubles, her hopes, her 
fears. Saladine said she told him, he thought, 
everything in her life for years 

“That was before she grew up, of 
course.” he confessed. “But we’ve al- 
ways been pretty good frierds.” 


a big woman,” 


One Fair Daughter 


This must have been true, for only her 
confidant could have known as much of 
her story as Jim repeated to me that day 
above the Sheepscot. 

He drew for me a picture of her father: 
a small man, alternately choleric and mild. 

“He would follow her around,” said Jim, 
without amplifying the statement. 

I perceived that Jonathan Clemons, for 
all his irtitability, must have loved this 
wife who had died; that this love must have 
transferred itself to his growing daughter. 
There was in her, even as a child, 
enough mystery to hold a man’s thoughts. 
Clemons seems to have been a simple 
person, shallow and easily read; I could 
imagine that Nan must sometimes have 
bewildered him by her very silence and 
her serene calm. “He would follow her 
around,” Jim had told me, and the sentence 
painted a picture that volumes could not 
better. 

Nan herself told Jim that she did not like 
her father. Perhaps this was one of those 
chances of consanguinity which so fre- 
quently occur; perhaps the fact that 
Clemons had not been kind to her mother 
affected Nan. She always knew that he 
had been thus unkind. How she knew, 
it would be hard to tell. Words of neigh- 
bors; her father’s confessions; the mutual 
recriminations in which he and the sister 
who kept house for him sometimes in- 
dulged. All that matters is that she did 
know; that she said as much to Jim. 

“Tt wasn’t as though she blamed him,” 
he told me. “It was more like she just 
took it as a fact that couldn’t be got 
around, and that finished him as far as 
her loving him was concerned.” He added, 
“Of course, I told her Jonathan was all 
right.” 


The picture assumed clarity; details 










Jonathan Clemons 
must have loved his 
wife, and this love 
transferred itself to 
his daughter. ‘“‘He 
would fellow her 
around,” Jim said 





became more vivid. I was able to locate 
the house in which they had lived, from 
Jim’s description. Small, all the rooms 
on one floor, the shed and barn trailing out 
behind, it stood on the eastern slope of the 
ridge, under the road. A mighty prospect 
of wooded valley stretched away to the 
southward, visible from the windows, 
Down the hill under the house there was 
a hardwood growth merging gradually into 
hemlock and spruce and pine toward the 
river. This river valley is the most beauti- 
ful spot about Fraternity, and I imagined 
Nan sitting by her window with shadowed 
eyes watching the dusk fall like a deep 
purple mantle across these slopes. If there 
were such depths in her as her repose of 
manner hinted, then she must have found 
pleasure in watching during such an hour 

I knew the house; and as Jim spoke, 
it assumed for me the character of a prison 
in which this man and his daughter were 
immured together. The man mystified, 
confused, and passionately devoted; the 
daughter aloof, still, full of a passive dis- 
like that never found utterance. 

“She didn’t rightly hate him,” Jim 
assured me. “Just didn’t like old Jonathan, 
and never would.” 

Her father was, Jim said, physically 
demonstrative; he liked to stroke her hair, 
to kiss her cheek, to hold this daughter of 
his upon his knee. 

“She didn’t like it,” Jim told me. “Even 
when she was only about ten years old, she 
said to me one day that she didn’t like it. 
She said his hands were hairy. He quit it, 
after a while.” When Nan was twelve or 
thirteen ‘years old. and. already almost 
as tall as he was. “It was after that,” 
Jim explained, “that he got so he was 
always following her around.” 

It does not appear that Nan ever re- 
belled against her father, or ever let him 
see that she had no kindly feeling for 
him. 

“She took good care of him,” Jim 
assured me. ‘Kept house fine, and was 
always pleasant.” 

A girl in her middle teens, already sure 
and calm and serene, attending to the 
tasks life had given her to do with no 
complaint and no revolt. By the time 
she was eighteen, she was already mature 
as a woman. 

“T’ve thought, sometimes, it was queer 
that I never wanted to marry her myself,” 
jim said thoughtfully. ‘Probably she'd 
have had me. I wa’n’t much older, and 
we were mighty good friends, and she liked 
me, and I expect old Jonathan wouldn't 
have had much to say against it. But I 
never thought about her that way .°. . 

“She was the sort you would want to 
marry, too. I’ve seen different kinds ol 
women. Pretty women. Some of them 
vou’d like to be friends with; you like to 
hear them talk, and laugh. And some ol 
them you just want so bad your mouth 
waters, every time you see them. And 
then there’s the other kind, like Nan. The 
sort that seem so still and warm and ripe 
and full She always made me think 
of a fresh-plowed field, all smoothed out 
waiting for the sowing of the seeds, and 
steaming a little in the warm spring sub. 

Alwavs just had the look of a mother- 
woman.” There was nothing but reverence 
in his tone. ‘“You saw her today. She 
was always the same, after she got over 
being just a girl. Oh, there was men came 
to see her, and (Continued on page 116) 
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It’s “Ring around a rosy’ here and there and everywhere. 


DRAWN BY R. L. BOYER 


And more and more are the happy-conditioned 


ones breaking the ring that closes others out, and issuing the invitation, ‘‘Come and play with us!’ 


The SHARED Life 


cA Heart-to-Heart Talk About One of the Chief 
Guideposts on the ‘Road to Happiness 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


‘¢T> ING around a rosy, 

Pocket full of posy— 
Last one down’s IT!” 
So sang a circle of little girls, all curls and 
ribbons and fluttering skirts and sash ends, 
as they whirled joyously round and round, 
deep in the old game. Apart from them 
stood an awkwatd, overgrown child in 
homely country garb, looking wistfully on, 
wishing with all her little soul that she, 
too, might play. Presently the whirling 
stopped, and one of the circle pulled her 
hand loose, called out, “Susy, come play 
with us!” . And there was one more 
happy little heart on the school ground 
Where there had been growing a hurt, re- 
sentful one. 

Years later two women were talking to- 
gether of their friendship which had lasted 
trom childhood. 

“What began it?” asked the younger. 
“Do you know, I can’t remember.” 

_And the elder painted for her the above 
picture . The incident gone utterly 


from the mind of its sponsor, but the thing 
it started living on to give warmth to all 
her days. 

It is lamentably true that the attitude 
of social inclusiveness is not universal. 
The half-dozen skipping children with only 
one extending a welcome to the outsider 
fairly demonstrates the situation. And 
yet, could we have looked deep into the 
hearts of each of those whirling children, 
we might have found the lack more one of 
initiative or training than of native gener- 
ous impulse. For we all know that much 
good feeling toward our fellows goes dead 
within us. Things flash up in our minds to 
do or say that we do not put into execution. 
Fear grips us. Maybe we wouldn’t be 
understood; maybe it was a foolish im- 
pulse; maybe some one else should take 
the lead. Often, in the most highly de- 
veloped people intellectually, the social 
side has been so ignored or repressed 
through the forming years that the friendly 
impulse fails to rise beyond the realm of 


subconscious yearning. The impulse itself 
may be so steadily thwarted that it no 
longer leaps up spontaneously. We are 
not to blame for so much, we mortals. So 
many mistakes have been made in our 
forming, and inhibitions that go in early, 
go in deep. 

“Oh, if I had only been brought up dif- 
ferently!”’ How often we hear it said! 

Martha’s mother stressed lessons, grades, 
high marks. Nothing mattered in school 
or later in college but that she should not 
fail in her examinations. No games, no 
parties, no free and easy swinging along in 
the camaraderie of play times—just study, 
study, study. Martha was graduated at 
the head of her class, but when she got out 
into the business world, she plunged 
quickly to the foot. Her marks gave her a 
high position, but her unsocial manner 
lost it for her. She didn’t know how to 
meet people. She hadn’t the habit of the 
cordial greeting, the instant response. 
She felt kindly (Continued on page 96) 
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FURNISHIN,GS and DECORATIONS 
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By Helen Koues, Director 


HE first principle of 
decorating, as the 

Studio sees it, is to 
combine the beautiful 

with the useful. It is difficult to 
say that any one room of a 
house should have comfort more 
than another. A living-room, 
to be what its name implies, has 
to be comfortable—it has to be 
comfortable to be livable. A 
library, to fulfill its purpose, 
must be comfortable. A dining- 
room, to fulfill the requirements 
of pleasant dining, must add 
comfort to dignity. But if there 
is one room more than another 
where the qualities of comfort 
are essential, it is the bedroom. 
It is to this room that we go for 
relaxation. It should be a room 
where there are the necessities for 
comfortable living, sleep, dress- 
ing, recreation, and even work. 


Bed, dressing-table, bureaus, from 
Stuart Furniture Co.; writing-table 
and chair from Erskine-Danforth; 
upholstered furniture, Ruder Bros., 
and Kar pen; glazed chintz, Alex. Mor- 
ton; carpet, Firth; mantel, Todhunter 


It is with this thought in 
mind, in a room where the space 
permits (15x22), that the 
Studio has shown a room which 
combines the qualities of a bed- 
room with those of a woman’s 
sitting-room—a room apart 
from the general living-room. 
Furthermore, this room _ has 
been arranged to be used by one 
or two persons. Space permits 
of a double bed or twin beds. 
In addition to the dressing- 
table, there are a bureau anda 
chiffonier, but the outstanding 
quality of this room is not 
merely the bed, the chair, the 
bureau, which are the necessi- 
ties of every bedroom, but the 
comfortable things, such as the 
chaise longue, drawn up by the 
side of the fireplace, with a 
reading lamp for the hours of re- 
laxation; (Continued on page220) 


Wall-paper from W all Paper Guild; 
net curtains, Scranton Lace Co; 
accessories, Ovington, Stern Bros., 
Alvin Silver Co. Lamps and shades, 
Nicholas & Hughes, Period Art 
Shoppe; lighting fixtures, CassidyCo. 
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Are you interested in redecorating 
your bedroom? We have a new 
Illustrated Folio which will help 
you. Send twenty-five cents to the 
Department of Furnishings & 
Decorations, 119 West 4oth Street, 
for “Three Different Bedrooms”’ 


This pleasing group of furniture, centered around a Duncan Phy 
with gray-mauve background and flowers in naturalistic colorings. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARTING 


Our Illustrated Folios also tell you 
“How to Make a Dining-Living 
Room,” “Howto Paint Furniture,” 
“How to Make Hooked and Rag 
Rugs,” “How to Furnish a Five- 
Room Home,” “Howto Make Lamp 
Shades.” Twenty-five cents each 


e writing-table, is silhouetted against wall-paper 
The screen is a soft, pale green, and the chair 


covering and bedspread (below) are in mauve. On the opposite page is a view of the room from the entrance door 
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OT the least decorative adjunct of 

our modern living-rooms is the desk 

and its fittings. Whether the desk 
is placed in the library, living-room or bed- 
room, it should and can be made part of a 
pleasing group, by the use of attractive 
equipment and an inviting comfortable 
chair placed near or facing it. How often 
are letters left unanswered because the 
desk does not attract the eye, or invite 
one to work at it! 

Small decorative accessories which are 
colorful and quaint in design, as well as 
being truly useful, give an added attrac- 
tion. The lamp placed on or near the desk, 
at the left side, is almost as necessary as 
the pen with which to write. Small and 


Center. Gai'y 
decorated tin desk 
set, pad, pencil 
holder, paper rack 
and inkwell in 
mauves and 
pinks, $25. Lac- 
quer red pottery 
lamp with hand- 
blocked paper 
shade, complete 
$24. Green 
and amber glass 
flower holder, 8 
inches, $7.50 


G. W. HARTING 
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large boxes of hand-blocked figured paper 
for holding stamps, rubber bands or clips, 
glass paper weights, book-ends, pencil and 
penholders, decorated waste paper baskets 
made of tin or papier maché, portfolios 
for holding blotters, letters or clippings, 
on the outside cover of which colored 
prints are mounted—all these are the 
things which help to give the desk an oft- 
time needed charm, besides providing ‘‘a 
place for everything” which usually clutters 
the improperly equipped desk. 

Even though a library table lacks the 
drawer space which a desk would have, it 
can be made to serve as a comfortable 
writing place if it is set against, or at right 
angles with the wall, as on page 31, and 
fitted with writing equipment. The right- 
angle arrangement, especially if it can be 
made near a window, which will throw the 
light from behind over the writer’s left 
shoulder, is perhaps the most attractive 
grouping. To avoid making a desk-table 


Wood and tooled leather, beautifully 
lacquered in black and gold, make this 
desk pad 12 by 18 inches and paper 
box 9 by 12 inches. $75 for the set 


Articles on this page may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service. Send check or money order, 
See page go for full instructions 


appear like a separate unit in a room, a 
chair should be placed at either side of it. 
In this way a decorative pleasing group is 
achieved and is brought into the general 
furnishing scheme. Perhaps the best type 
of table to use as a desk in an average size 
living-room or bedroom is one of Duncan 
Phyfe design, slender of base and alto- 
gether charming in line. Books, between 
book-ends, and a glass bowl for flowers 
or an ivy plant would be the decorative 
complements to use on such a table-desk. 

In the guest-room it is especially im- 
portant to have the desk properly equipped 
with all the necessary fittings, as well asa 
plentiful supply of paper, pens, ink and 
blotters, and a well-filled stamp box. 


Above, a folding 
desk blotter has 
a Godey print 
mounted on ils 
cover, g by II 
ins., $10. Waste 
paper basket (up- 
per left) 11 by 12 
inches, for @ 
man’s desk. It is 
made of papier 
maché, with 
the edges bound 
in imitation 
leather, $16.50 
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THE HISTORY of FURNITURE 


Early Georgian, 1700-1760—The Third of a Series by the 
Former Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Meyric R. Rogers 










Right. An in- 
terior of about 
1740 showing 
typical architec- 
tural treatment. 
Note, Rococo 
mantel ornaments, 
tripod fire screen 
and European. 
woven rug 
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Walnut marqueiry 
clock, 1700 


Double hood walnut 
desk, 1710 
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ARLY GEORGIAN, also known as_ Early 


18th or ‘‘Cabriole” period. 
Reigns of Queen Anne, 1702-1714, George I, 1714-1760. Styles: 
“Queen Anne,” 1700-1720. “Early Georgian,” 1720-1740. “Chip- 
pendale,” 1740-1760. 

In England during the years 1700-1760 styles were founded on Dutch 
fashions introduced before 1700 and developed under the influence of the 
French Louis XV style. They mark the beginning of modern domestic com- 
fort, especially among the middle classes. e 
Walnut highboy, In the American Colonies the styles followed those of England, generally Mahogany highboy, 

American, 1730 from ten to twenty years later. Highboys and lowboys were very popular in American, 1775 
the colonies, and finer examples are found here’than in England. In general 
the Colonial furniture was simpler and more naive. 


MATERIALS 
Woods Walnut up to about 1720. Mahogany from 1720 on. Oak used 
only for country made furniture, with pine for structure under 
veneers. Holly, sycamore, etc., in inlays. 
Metals, etc. Brass for hinges and handles. Gold in leaf form or powder 
for gilding on prepared plaster ground. Iron hardware on 
country pieces only. Marble tops used on side tables. 
Textiles Silk damasks and cut velvets used for hangings and upholstery. 
Embroidery very popular for upholstery (petit or gros point). 






























CHARACTERISTICS 
Forms Introduction of curve at first mainly in chairs and hood-tops; later, 
American bookcase curved forms superseding straight wherever possible. Slant top Chinese lacquer 
desk,mahogany 1775 desks; highboys and lowboys; bookcase top desks; chests of drawers; side, cupboard, 17 30 





card and tripod tables; fourposter bed with tester; long case clocks typical. 
Construction Slightly heavier than before (William and Mary) but more 

scientific; pinned joint aided with glue, iron nails and screws 
used; solid wood general in chair backs and legs, though veneers on oak or 
pine frame in general use. (Continued on page 252) 


























Chippendale mirror, 
gilded, 1750 


1 Chippendale chair, 1740, Lae L S| 
mahogany “Eh 
2 Queen Anne chair, I710,- | { 
walnut 
3 Chinese fret chair, mahogany 


bai . 4 Ribbon back chair, 1750, 
Side table, ma- Drop-leaf table, mahogany Fretwork table, Card table, ma- 


hogany, 1750 walnut, 1720 5 Georgian chair, 1725, walnut mahogany, 1760 hogany, 1730 
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Parcel gilt and wal- 
nul mirror, 1730 











As the Story Began: 


happiness had come to her at last, 

when she finally became reconciled to 
her father. Four years had gone by with 
the knowledge .of his unrelenting hatred 
to embitter the marriage she had made 
against his wishes. : 

At times she even feared that he had 
been right, and that Harry Latimer, her 
husband, was wrong to fight against his 
king and take the side of the revolting 
colonies. 

True, Harry Latimer was not the only 
Carolinian to set his new-found country 
higher than his king. Men of greater dis- 
tinction than his in the Colony were flock- 
ing to the Committee of Safety organized 
by the Colonists to defend themselves 
from the oppressions of King George. 
But old Sir Andrew Carey had the blind 
partisanship of the aged and of the obsti- 
nate aged. He looked upon Harry Latimer, 
his one-time ward, as a promising son of 
Satan, and Myrtle, educated in the filial 
devotion of a vanished century, felt that 
she was sinning in setting her love above 
her duty to her parent. 

So it was that even in her 
marriage her heart returned to 
her estranged father, and when 
her son was born she named him 
Andrew, for him. It was while 
her father was desperately ill 
that Myrtle found the way back 
tohim. Their old family doctor 
sent for her, and while her father 
was unconscious 
in the grip of his 
malady she found 
a satisfaction for 
her unhappiness 
in nursing him 
back to health. 

When he re- 
covered, he was 
resentful at the 
trick that had 
been played on 
him, and would 
have driven her 
away, but he re- 
considered, and 
she visited him 
daily, hoping in 
time to soften him sufficiently to accept 
Harry, too. 

One day while there, she saw a familiar 
figure going down the hallway—her distant 
cousin Robert Mandeville, who had been 
her suitor before her marriage. Surprised, 
delighted, she called to him. But when he 
turned, the face was not that of her cousin. 
It was dark, and shaded by thick locks of 
hair that hung straight beside his face. 

He spoke in a drawling voice and claimed 
the name of Jonathan Neild, and the oc- 
cupation of tobacco planter, speaking in 
the manner of the Quakers, and she noticed 
that his sober dress was made in the Quaker 
style. Bewildered, she let him go, and then 
his bearing and walk convinced her beyond 
a doubt. It was her cousin, Mandeville. 

Finally, he admitted his identity, and 
furiously she accused him of penetrating 

34 


La SEEMED to Myrtle Carey that real 


th: Colonial lines to spy upon them. But 
he convinced her that only concern for her 
father had brought him to this danger point, 
and promised to leave the town at once. 
It was months before she saw him again. 
Indeed, she was ignorant that he was within 
the city, when one day she met him enter- 
ing the doorway of her home in answer toa 
military order from the commander of the 
Colonial forces. Horrified, she sent away 
the young officer who met him, and asked 
him to explain this violation of his oath 
Mandeville had suspected that she had 
betrayed him. Reassured, he had no fear 


“I wonder whether you have ever 
gaged the depth and ferocity of 
Carey’s hate for the wrong you 
did him—the intolerable wrong 
of balking him in his revenge?” 


of his disguise being penetrated, and 
finished by daring her to tell her husband 
of his identity. If betrayed, he wowd drag 


her down with him as a spy. He: daily 
visits to Sir Andrew would lend color to 
the accusation. And then, too, her hus- 
band would be involved in her downfall. 
It might be presumed that he was also 
a traitor. 

At that moment Major Latimer entered, 
and Myrtle, in terror for her husband more 
than for herself, left the room without 
betraying any knowledge of Neild’s true 
character. 
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CHAPTER X 


AJOR LATIMER asked his wife 
no questions, because he was per- 
suaded that she would know of 
Neild and of Neild’s association 

with her father no more than was known 
to the world at large. If other association 
there was between the two, and if Neild’s 
presence in Charles Town had other aims 
than that of trading in tobacco, Myrtle 
would have been kept as much in ignorance 
of it as he was, himself. Indeed, the very 
words he had overheard the Quaker 
uttering during those seconds in which 
Neild had been unconscious of a second 
listener in that room confirmed this 
view. ? 

Nevertheless, when all was considered, he 
would have preferred that his wife should 
not have held her interview with the 
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Quaker. Such things touching a man 
under suspicion, if repeated, give rise to 
thoughts and questions from which he 
should prefer to keep his wife aloof. 

He came forward now and past his visitor, 
deliberately, so as to compel the latter to 
turn. Thus Neild’s face was brought into 
the full light from the window, and 
Latimer’s was placed in shadow. The 
Major scanned his visitor’s countenance 
with interest. He found it odd, but was 
hardly able to explain its oddness. It was 
invested with an air of perpetual surprise 
that was unlike any face that Latimer 
remembered ever to have seen on any man. 
The ‘beard he considered a loathsome 
affair, but he could not imagine it assumed 
for purposes of disguise since no beard in 
this world would have sufficed to disguise 
such a countenance as that. 
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Mindful of hisinstructions, 
he addressed the Quaker with 
scrupulous courtesy. “I 
am sorry, Mr. Neild, to put 
you to the inconvenience of 
visiting me here, and sorry 
to have detained you on 
your arrival.” 

“Nay, friend, nay!” The 
other was genial in his dis- 
missal of the apology. ‘The 
inconvenience is naught. If 
I can serve thee in any way, 
I prithee command me.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Neild 

. . It is Neild, is it not?” 

“Jonathan Neild, friend.” 

The Quaker took the chair 
to which he was waved, the 
chair which Myrtle had 
lately occupied, set beside 
a heavy Louis XV writing- 
table. Carefully he placed 
his hat on the floor, his face 
composed but wearing ever 
that look of almost discon- 
certing astonishment. 

Latimer drew another 
chair to the table and sat 
down almost opposite. “You 
realize that in these times, 
sir, it is necessary to guard 
ourselves most scrupulously 
from enemy agents . . .” 

“What have I, friend, to 
do with enemy agents, as 
you call them? To me all 
are alike, all being engaged in war, which 
is an abomination in the eyes of the 
Lord.” 

Latimer waited until the pious interrup- 
tion was at an end, then resumed. “The 
officer who inspected your papers made a 
satisfactory report. But the Governor has 
ordered a further examination of the papers 
of all strangers at present in Charles Town, 
in consequence of the apprehension this 
morning of a spy inside our lines.” 

His eyes never left the Quaker’s face, 
watching for some sign of discomposure. 
But not so much as an eyelid flickered in 
that permanently surprised countenance. 
Calmly Neild carried his hand to the breast 
pocket inside his brown coat and produced 
thence a folded sheet. 

“Tf it is my pass thou desire to see, 
friend, why, here it is.” He unfolded the 








sheet. and proffered it. “I make 
no protest, friend,” he droned 
on. ‘So long as men-commit 
this wickedness of war, so long 
must the innocent suffer and 
the righteous be tormented.” 

Latimer laughed as he took 
the paper. “You shall not be 
tormented, sir. That, at least, 
I can promise.” i 

He scanned the pass, which 
was issued from Washington’s 
ramp at Middlebrook. ‘Ah! 
This is quitein order.” He folded 
it again, but did not yet returnit. 
“How long have you been in 
Charles Town, Mr. Neild?” 

“Since Saturday evening, 
friend. Three days.” 

“And before that? 
were you here last?” 

“Close upon three months 
ago I was here for a week.” 

“Your business being?” 

“The sale of tobacco, friend. 
I am a planter of tobacco.” 

“With whom has your busi- 
ness here been conducted?” 

‘“‘With thy father-in-law, 
Andrew Carey.” 

“And no one else?”’ 

“No one else. Andrew Carey, 
as thou wilt know, owns many 
ships and does a great trade. 
He is able to take all thé to- 
bacco that I grow and all that 
I can purchase for him from 
other planters at present, his 
own plantations having _per- 
force been neglected as a con- 
sequence of the war.” 

“His own plantations?” 


When 


Carey had no tobacco plan- 


tations, and the tone of Lati- 
mer’s question all but betrayed 
the fact. 

Neild made for safe ground 
at once. ‘Either his own plan- 
tations or the plantations here- 
abouts from which he was in 
the habit of buying aforetime. 

{ know not which, for certain.” 

“Your acquaintance with Sir 
Andrew is a recent one, then?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“When, exactly, did you first 

> acquainted?” 

“On the occasion of my last 
visit here in February when I 
made my first sales to him.” 

“Yet you lodge with him? 

Or so I understand.” 

“Naturally, friend, since: he 
is my only buyer. It is at his 
invitation that I come.” 

“Do you think, sir, that hav- 
ing regard to Sir Andrew’s po- 
litical convictions, it is prudent 
for a stranger to lodge in his 
house at such a time?” 

“TIT do not perceive the imprudence, 
friend.” 

‘Himself he is suspect, as he well knows. 
That you will understand. A stranger lodg 
ing under his roof must perforce become an 
object of suspicion. That, too, should be 
clear to you.” 

“Nay, friend, it is not clear at all. His 
convictions are naught to me, nor yet are 
thine. Since both these convictions have 
led to strife, it follows that both are wrong. 


But I am not concerned with that. I am 
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concerned,” and he smiled faintly for the 
first time, “‘to sell tobacco. Here, friend, 
is some fine leaf of my own growing.” He 
drew a leather bag from his pocket as he 
spoke, untied the neck, and proffered it. 
“‘Make essay of it, friend. Thou’lt find it 
choice if so be thou knowest tobacco.”’ 
Latimer took the bag, conned the leaf, 
then smelled it. He smiled appreciatively. 
“Choice, indeed,” he said, returning it. 
“Nay, but smoke a pipeful, friend.” 
Latimer shook his head. “I know some- 


it is... that I am not very well,’’ she said weakly. 


“T am 


thing of tobacco. I do not need to smoke 
that leaf to judge its quality. It is superior 
to any that ever I have produced.” 

Neild shrugged a little. “As thou wilt,” 
he said regretfully, and pocketed the bag. 

Latimer rose and proffered him his pass. 
Neild got up, too, to take it. Watching 
him intently the while, Latimer could 
detect no shade of relief or of any emot.on 
whatsoever upon that stolid face. Save 
for his one trivial slip in the matter o! 
Carey’s plantations, he had answered ail 





easily startled. My... my ears,’’ she added on a sudden inspiration, “‘keep straining for the guns”’ 


questions satisfactorily. And that one slip 
might be the result of an ignorance that 
aftorded no ground for suspicion. And yet 
it was an odd thing that a tobacco planter 
who had lodged with Carey for a week on 
one occasion and for three days on another, 
for the sole purpose of selling him tobacco, 
should never have elicited the fact that 
Carey himself had never grown the plant. 
Tobacco would be their natural topic of 
conversation. 

“Ay,” said Latimer almost in a sigh, 


and as if pursuing his own thoughts. ‘“‘You 
Virginia planters can teach us a deal. We 
Carolinians can produce nothing that can 
compete with your leaf for flavor. Is it 
true that you use cider in the fermentation, 
as I have heard?” 

There was a moment’s pause before 
Neild answered him. For the first time in 
that enquiry his reply to a question did not 
come prompt and pat. <A broad smile 
expanded his bearded mouth. He shook 
his head. 


“That, friend, is a secret that we guard 
most jealously.” 

It was a clumsy way out, though the best 
that any man in Mandeville’s case could 


have adopted. But from that moment 
Latimer suspected him. He betrayed, 
however, nothing of that suspicion. He 
smiled agreement, appreciation even, of the 

humor of the Quaker’s closeness. 
“Naturally, naturally. And you guard 
as secretly the methods of your sweating 
°” (Continued on page 188) 





OME years ago it used to be the 
fashion to ask the question, ‘Do 
married men make the best hus- 
bands?” but no one, as far as I 
know, has ever asked the question whether 
or not fathers and mothers make the best 
parents. Yet it is on the answer to this 
question that the future of the family as 
a social institution depends. There is no 
doubt that the family in its less vital, out- 
lying aspects is disappearing. Great- 
aunts, for instance, have prac- 
tically ceased to exist. In the youth 
of the présent writer they were still 
quite a feature of family life, were 
certain to be on hand at Christmas, 
and even flitted about the house 
over an occasional week-end in dull 
seasons. But now it is many years 
since a great-aunt has been seen in 
the family, and there are some 
evidences that before long grand- 
parents will slip over the line of the 
horizon. 
The generation who went before 
us were conscious of the existence 
of cousins. Listening attentively 
to the conversations of those born 
about 1840, you may catch strange 
references to what Cousin Fanny 
always did on the Fourth of July, 
and why it was that Cousin Enderby 
always spent September with the 
family. Who was Cousin Fanny? 
What was Cousin Enderby? . You 
can not find out: vague figures of 
early nineteenth century family 
life. 
As far as I can discover, the dis- 
appearance of the great-aunt met 
with no passionate protest. Not 
an editorial appeared in any paper 
declaring that the country was 
going to the dogs. This was not because 
great-aunts had no friends among editorial 
writers, but rather because their dis- 
appearance was so gradual and quiet that 
the world was hardly aware they were gone 
until they had practically ceased to exist. 
Ss 


“We believe in letting the 
We believe in bringing 
this necessitates sending 
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Too long have these words been used 
saved another 


the 


home 


With the more important family ties, 
however, the situation is different. The 
disappearance of brothers and sisters, 
owing to the great spread of one-child 
families, has met with loud and clamorous 
protest, and the disappearance of the 
parent, owing to divorce, is creating a great 
deal of unfavorable comment. Conserva- 
tives are asking how we can preserve our 
parent class from destruction. Radicals 
in their disagreeable way are questioning 


Conservatives are asking how we can preserve 


our parent class from destruction. 


Radicals are 


questioning whether they are worth preserving 


whether they are worth preserving. 


And 


the great bulk of rational people—by 
which, of course, I mean you and me—are 
asking how parents can be improved so 
that every one wil] admit their value. 
The present writer is not one who pro- 


is to be 


Alice Duer 


pounds questions she can not answer. The! 
answer to this one is about to be given) 
Parents, American parents, can be im: 
proved, can perhaps be rendered absolutely 
perfect, by a slight change: by mothers 
becoming a good deal less motherly and 
fathers a great deal more fatherly. Now 
please note, you parent classes, that 
motherliness is not the same thing 

as being a good mother, nor father- 

liness the same as being a good 

father. American parents are im- 
mensely concerned with being good 
parents, only the mothers are so 

much engaged in being good to 

their children that they are too 
motherly, and the fathers so taken 

up with providing for their families 

that they are not fatherly enough. 

Let us now take up these two 
separately. The father, _ being 
obliged by his business and the 
American tradition to be out of the 

home most of the daylight hours, 

has his fatherliness limited to the 

hours from six to nine in the evening. 

For we hasten to add that we expect 

no one to be fatherly at breakfast. 

At the end of a long day a man, to 

be honest, feels more like being 

filial than fatherly, more inclined 

to want to be soothed by his wile, 

to complain and be reassured. But 

even if he is able to readjust his 

inner consciousness, his absence 

during so many hours of the day 

makes a fatherly attitude difficult. 

As a result the source of prac- 

tically everything that he knows 

about his children and their doings 

is the evening narrative of his wife. But 
it is a well-known psychological fact that 
a narrative, to be listened to, must be 
made interesting. Women are always 
complaining that their husbands do not 
listen to what they say. How often do 
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fathers into family life. 
fathers uptown even if 
mothers downtown 
of hours a day’’ 
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to express completeness and security; if 
element must be injected into it, says 


Mititer 


we hear the phrase, ‘“My dear, I did tell 
you, but you did not listen.” For, alas, 
so many wives and mothers are not good 
raconteuses. In the future, perhaps, when 
this state of society is better recognized, 
we may have courses in our domestic 
science schools which will teach a method 
of making the domestic happenings of the 
day interesting. However, it will 
be a hard course. 

But as things are now, a fatherly 
position is hard to attain. For, if 
you think it over, all the families 
you know divide themselves into 
two classes. In the first the mother 
conscientiously and boringly re- 
counts at the evening meal every- 
thing that has happened during the 
day, and the father, possibly un- 
consciously, completely abstracts 
his mind, thus remaining a total 
outsider to the family life. He will 
complain on occasion that his son 
is rude or his daughter spoiled, but 
his criticism will seem simply the 
intrusive and unjust comment of a 
comparative stranger ‘“‘who doesn’t 
understand the children.” Most 
likely he does not understand 
them. It would be difficult to see 
how he could. 

In the other type of family, the 
mother, possessing a highly de- 
veloped social instinct, resolvesat all 
costs to make her narrative of the 
day interesting. What she says is 
attentively listened to, but she has 
too little to say, for she has learned 
that there are many things that can 
not be made into good narrative, 
and these she deletes, however important 
from the standpoint of parenthood. If 
they are not interesting and amusing, they 
go out. First, all the dull, dreary happen- 
ings are suppressed, and next she will find 
that she omits all the disagreeable ones. 


The father of such a family gets an 
impression of gay, calm, happy days in the 
home, while he, unfortunate being, is toil- 
ing in an office. Such a man does not hear 
about the ice-box leaking. or how disgrace- 
fully his son behaved at the dentist’s. It 
would seem as if he must be happy, but 
he isn’t—at least, not always. He is apt 
to feel excluded from a delightful existence, 
to feel like a guest in his own home, a 
highly paying guest, an outsider. 





The father, being obliged to be out of the 
home most of the daylight hours, has his father- 
liness limited to six to nine in the evening 


Then he is prone to let himself become 
entirely dependent for his relation to his 
children upon his wife’s representation of 
him. How will she represent him? In 
different ways at different times, but in 
general, human nature being what it is, she 
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will represent him in the way most useful 
to her at the moment. His absence from 
home surrounds him with a certain mystery 
in the eyes of his children. If his wife 
wishes to present him to them as the Dread 
Avenger and Source of All Discipline, she 
may, and as a result it takes years some- 
times for the children to have any real 
human intercourse with their male parent. 
It is a temptation that almost any mother 
will yield to. It enables her to continue 
being supremely kind and motherly, 
while preserving discipline. She 
shakes her head and murmurs 
doubtfully, 

“Well, my dear, I'll ask your 
father, but I’m afraid he. won’t 
approve.” 

Then she has but to instruct the 
father not to approve, and there 
she is; supreme in the confidence 
of her children, never having 
denied them anything, yet yielding 
to the wish of the tyrant who only 
comes home to dine. So, if a man 
is going to be a good father, he 
must inject himself in actuality 
into the life of the home. 

A woman’s excessive motherli- 
ness is an even more serious prob- 
lem, for it is positively harmful. 
Designed by nature to protect the 
health of the young, it continues 
to protect the health of the adult, 
until we see all around us examples 
of people brought up by a too 
motherly mother, who thinks of 
nothing but their health. But it 
is not only on questions of health 
that mothers are too protective: 
it is in every experience of the 
child’s life that the mother at- 
tempts to protect her children from 
consequences of their own mistakes or 
faults; that is, to protect them from the 
truest form of education. 

How well every school teacher knows 
that the mother is the greatest obstacle, 
generally speaking, (Continued on page 234) 





These Sheffield candlesticks 
are reproductions of an old 
and unusual harp design, 
lovely for a Georgian 
room, 8%", $16. a pair 
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A yellow porcelain 
canary, topped by a 
creamy silk shade, 
makes a _ charming 
lamp almost anywhere. 
14" high, «tis 
reasonable at $13.85 


A bridge score is a 
necessity and what 
could be more suitable 
than the leather and 
gilt one below, $3.50 





A Florentine leather card- 
case, brown with gold de- 
sign in tooled effect, is a 
convenient size, 2%" by 
4",. and costs $1.75 


One may use this box for 
cigarelles, sewing, or a desk 
appurtenance. It is also 
brown leather done in an 
effect of tooling in gold, 
especially suited to the 
living-room ‘or. den. It is 
4" -by 6" “im size, $4.50 





How to Order: 

Good Housekeeping Shopping Service will buy, without 
charge, any articles mentioned in the Christmas Gift Section. 

Make your selections immediately and post your order to 
us as soon as possible. In ordering, name the desired article, 
its price, and the page and issue in which it appears. 

For Christmas delivery, orders must be in Good House- 
keeping office before December 15th. 

Remittances: 

Checks, drafts or money-orders should be made payable 
to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service and should accom- 
pany all orders. Merchandise can not be sent C. O. D. 

Insufficient remittance will be credited, the reader notified, 
and orders shipped immediately upon receipt of additional 
amount. We can not charge purchases to individual accounts 
at the shops. Foreign checks should be drawn on New York 
bank. POSTAGE remittance is not required unless so stated. 
Deliveries, Returns, and Credits: 

Whenever possible orders will be sent by insured parcel post. 
Heavier packages wil be sent by express. Shipping charges 
are included in prices given. 

Please print the name to avoid mistakes. When ordering 
articles to be sent to other persons, kindly give your own 
address as well as that of the consignee. 

No returns will be accepted for merchandise costing two 
dollars or less. No returns whatsoever will be accepted until 
after Christmas. To receive credit for damaged goods, or 
incorrectly filled orders, articles must be returned, postage 
prepaid, to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, not to the 
shop from which they came. We will allow no credit unless 
the-article is returned to Good Housekeeping. 

Samples can not be supplied during this season. 

Shipping charges are included in all prices given, unless 
otherwise stated. 
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Book-ends below are 
folding ones, of painted 
wood with classic S pan- 
ish design in red and 
blue, 434" high, $2.50 


A yellow painted tin 
waste basket is interest- 
ing, and has an old boat 
print on one side. It 
also comes in pink or 
blue, or made to order 


a 


in any color, $13 


shall fill our orders promptly; and that we 


find it, and like all things well done, it 

takes time, thought, and often knowledge 
—knowledge of where to find what you would 
like to give. 

Good Housekeeping’s Christmas Gift Shop 
is again spread before you. Tens of thousands 
of our readers ordered gifts through us last 
season, and we trust that those who did it will 
do it again. To our new readers, as well as to 
our old ones, we promise that the articles pic- 


Jin the right gift! What a knack it is to 




















tured are better than the pictures; that we 
40 


shall do everything in our power to make the 
Christmas shopping which you entrust to us, 
easy, as well as a pleasure to you. 

We urge that you order promptly, while the 
shops have large stocks, and we urge that you 
use the November issue. The December num- 
ber will help you with the last minute things. 

I have personally selected every article and 
I hope you will agree that they are all pretty 
things. 

HELEN KOUES 
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Old-fashioned glass 
lamps with crystal 
pendants and frosted 
shades, are 15" high, 
wired for electricity, $25 
a pair, or $12.50 aplece. 
They may be had un- 
wired to use as candle 
sticks, $9 each, $18 pair 


Two trays of French design, either silver-plated 
or antique gold finish, with Brittany lace doily 
under glass, 6" by 6”, $3.25; 11” by 6", 7.50 





Right, desk scissors of re- 
poussé brass, with sheath, 
9” long, $5. Smaller size 
with somewhat less 
ornamentation, 41%" long, $3 


.. s 


A touch of atmosphere may 
be given the fireplace 
wih an English brass toast- 
lop ped with the Coro- 
tone, 18" long, $1.50 








The chair at the right is up- 
holstered in plain or figured 
chintz in many colors, $230. 
Extra ship ping chargesC.O.D 
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How to Order 
Any article on these 
pages may be pur- 
chased through Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
service, shipping 
charges prepaid unless 
mentioned to the con- 
trary. See page 4o 
for full instructions 





The quaint yellow painted tin tray in the center 
above wears an old-fashioned design remini- 
scent of Quimper pottery. It is 20” by 17”, $16 





Cards have alonger lifeif kept 
in a box. Leather case with 
gold destgn and two packs of 
cards, $5. English brass 
pop-corn roaster below, $6 





Nest of three painted tables 
in green, red, or parch- 
ment, 22” high, are shown 
at the lefi $28. Extra 
shipping charges C. O. D. 


On the tables is a green glass 

rose jar, 8" high, $10, and a 

rose or blue cigarette box of 

Czecho-Slovakian glass, $7 
4 









What dressing-table is not daintier for 
a pair of aquamarine glass cologne bol- 
tles, such as those above? They are five 
inches high and convenient for many things 
besides perfume. $1.50 each, $3 the pair 


Cuff-links of imitation 
lapis and silver come 
in a satin box, $1.50. 
Blue azurite bracelet, 
$3, boxed with brooch 
to match, $1.25, set $4 


To hang on your desk, some convenient pam- 
phlets prettily boxed and replete with suggestions 
for dinner menus and entertaining, $1 each 


Medium-sized ebonized military brushes with 
initial in sterling block lettering, $4. Handy 
Andy ash-tray of painted wood, 7" high, $1.85 


=~ 


- Every one needs a writing- 
case of some sort. Black 
leather one, at right, is 
practical and of excellent 
quality leather, $5. 
Above it, silver cigarette 
box, 344" by 5°, $5 


Another pair of bottles, 8” high, of amber glass, 
$2.50 apiece, $5 the pair. Center below, a 
painted French table of blue lacquer, with 
narrow brass rail, also in yellow or red, 
$38.50. Extra shipping charges C. O. D. 


A gold-filled _riding- 
crop for the “horsey” 
girl, $1.50. Bar and 
cuff-pins of gold-filled 
filagree work, $1.25 
set. Articles boxed 


Crystal cube beads on a link chain 66" long, 
in satin box, $4. Flexible sterling silver brace- 
let, $3.50. Sterling slave link bracelet, $2.50 


A quaint English brass ash-tray carries one of 


Dickens’ characters in its center, 5 inches 
in diameter, easy to clean and handle, $1.50 


Here the squirrel cracks 
nuts, with an English 
brass nut-cracker $2.50 
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A linen lunch- 
eon-sel of Flor- 
entine cul-work 
and lace, with 
runner, 54 im. 
long, six doilies, 
and six napkins, 
would make a 
sumptuous gift 
for the discern- 
‘ang hostess, $65 






Silver-plated water pitcher, 4% pt. 
size,$12. Della Robbia tea-set, cream 
and powder blue, complete with six 


cups and saucers, $25. 
$8.50; cups and saucers, $1.95 each 
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Vegetable dishes with two com- 
partments are especially prac- 
tical. The one above in plated 
silver with cover, $16.50. 
Center below, three-piece buffet 
or vanily set, embroidered, $7.50 


er ; ‘ ; ; 
An ice-lub of glass in a silver-plated holder is 
use/ulfor many things, $5. Icetongsto gowithit, 
1.50. Silver sauce bowl, $3.50, with ladle, $5 
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How to Order 
Arlicles on these 
pagesmaybe pur- 
chased through 
our Shopping 
Service, ship- 
ping charges 
prepaid unless 
mentioned to the 
contrary. See 
page gofor 
full instructions 





A pair of small plated silver bud 
vases may serve a double purpose 
as candlesticks, as shown above, 
$1.10 each, $4 for four. Left, a nine 
in. cake plate of heavy plated silver, $6 
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Oddly beautiful are the Venetian 
glass tumblers above, in blue, 
green, or-amethyst, $15 a dozen. 
These may also be had in a dif- 
ferent size suitable for iced tea 


and are equally lovely, $18 dozen 





Sandwich plate, pitcher, and candlestick in 

center, of black and silver deposit on glass. 

Plate, $5. Pitcher, $6. Candlestick, ¥5,50 pair 
3 








Below,a newtype of 
flower-holder to put in 
the bowl, $1. Also a 
calendar of sand- 
wiches and beverages, $1 


If you want to know whether 
you are in for a breezy day 
or a calm evening, set a 
windmill on your porch, $1 


To remember your tally Pritt With head raised high, 
One to four, Labi The policeman will warn 
And also some pencils : You as you pass by, 
To keep the score. / ~~ That calls and notes too, 
Set of four pencils, $1 - Are on the pad for you, $1 
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These useful little kitchen tools are sure to 
come in handy, $1 


A heart, a club, and diamond too, 


This tea-pot stand will work “7 ; 

As hard as it is able : Also a nice litile spade for you, 

To keep the tea-pot in its place ’ For sandwiches, cookies, that entice, 

And guard milady’s table. There’s surely just one thing to say, 
Porcelain tea-tile, $1 ~ That they are nice! $1 


The radio fan is always 
an intense sort of fan, and 
wants to remember every- 
thing just as it happens, 
from democratic conven- 
tions to round-the-world 
flying. At the left 
@ practical record, $1.50 


A travel broom 
for motoring 

And then for train rides 
too, 

And my, Oh my, how 
dust will fly, 

When whisked away by 
you! 

A neat whisk broom, $1.50 
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For letters, bills, and tickets, 
: This little case will do, 
_ in a leather case, And fits inside your pocket, 
Usefulness plus beauty, In a very nice way for you. 
They always have four hands to do Leather letter-case, 4” by 7", $1 


Their proper gaming duty, $1.50 


A pack of cards 


A telephone pad that is right at your hand 
Clamped to your phone securely 
With a place for pencil ready to use, 
Will prove a helper surely. $1.25 
Memo pad on table, $1. Alphabetical 
telephone list, with a leather cover, $1 





Is there anything a boy loves more than a pen- 
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her de : : : 
lay knife? If so it’s a train, and here is an engine 
ta with the knife and a soldier-box container, $1 
$1 
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How to Order 
Articles on these two pages may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
n shipping charges prepaid. See page 4o for 
detailed instructione 


Dover and 


Also for the rainy day is the raft of Robinson 

Crusoe (above). It will sail in the bath-tub with 

as much efficiency as in the lake, and with much 
more safety! $1 


Boy Scout Creed, $1 


SVEN 


Small daughter may keep 
her important addresses in 
the notcbook abcve, $2; and 
as the knife is enameled 
wz will also please her, $2 


Dainty as a little girl 
herself, is the painted 
mirror above, $1.25 
and also the tiny per- 
fume container below 
it,about 3’ high, $1.25 


A bubble set is a life-saver for rainy days, 
and solves the problem of what to do. 
This set with jumping-rope below, $1.50 


A decorated jumping-rope is al- 
ways more interesting than the or- 
dinary variety; with bubble set, $1.50 


Tommy Tumble for the small 
baby is of water-proof painted 
wood, and always popular, $1 
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Harmonica Joe has a 
charm all his own 
and must be seen to 


be appreciated, $1.88 


This little book (shown in 

center below) will teach the 

children in an amusing 

way to save their pennies, 
$1 


Children love to play Mah Jong in their own par- 
ticular way, and a cardboard set is indispensable 
if one wishes to keep the best ivory set intact. 


Complete set, $1 


Toymakers will never stop inventing blocks, for 
since the stone ages the joy of constructing some- 
thing has held untold fascination for youthful 


hands. Blocks at right $2 





Old Elizabeth The Story of a 


HE Hargreaves lived at No. 4 
Montpellier Square, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Hargreaves was a widower, and 
he had one son, Philip, aged thirty- 
two, and a daughter, Margaret, thirty. 
They were all three of them tall, big- 
boned, fair, and silent. Although they 
lived in Edinburgh, they were not Scotch, 
but came from the English Lake District 
near Keswick, and although they were 
North Country people, they had some of 
that reticence and reserve which an 
Englishman so often develops in Scotland, 
as though he had not forgotten that he was 
within the gates of his ancient enemies. 

Mr. Hargreaves, whose business had 
been something to do with textiles, was 
now retired, and his two great interests in 
life were in prints and golf. To look at the 
big, broad-shouldered, sandy-haired man 
with the rather dour, expressionless face 
and the big, clumsy hands, you would 
never have supposed that he could look so 
tenderly upon his Leperes and Hadens 
when he took them out of their solander 
boxes, but he would say grimly that prints 
were his only weakness, and indeed it was 
hard to detect any other. His son and 
daughter were as dour as himself. The 
girl was tender-hearted enough, but her 
mother having died when she was only a 
small child, she had been brought up in the 
grim companionship of her two men folk, 
and had learned long ago that enthusiasm 
and emotion and sentiment were weak- 
nesses that didn’t belong to the Hargreaves. 
Philip, the boy, was in some business con- 
nected with insurance, and you’d have said 
that that business was his god. He showed 
no symptoms of interest in anything else 
whatever. He spoke very little at any time, 
but when he did speak, it was to the effect 
that the business was doing this, that or the 
other, and if it did badly, he just shut his 
mouth and looked like a graven image, 
and if it did well, he went out and played 
golf with his father, although he cared very 
little for the game. 

The house, like other houses, resembled 
the people who lived in it. It was thick 
and gray, standing at a corner of the 
Square, beaten upon by all the winds of 
Edinburgh, and what winds those can be 
any one who has stayed in Edinburgh for 
even a week will know. Within, the house 
was scrupulously neat; everything was in 
its place, no picture hung crooked on its 
cord, no rug turned up a friendly corner, 
no newspaper slipped to the floor and rested 
there in happy deshabille. On the walls 
hung some of Mr. Hargreaves’ choicest 
prints, but even such charming, intimate, 
personal things as Whistler’s “Little 
Mast,” or Rembrandt’s “Three Cottages,” 
or Bone’s ‘‘Clare Market’’ seemed to lose 
their personality in those rooms. The 
furniture was splendid and massive and 
impersonal. You never heard any one 
singing in the house or laughing or crying, 
it was the abode of decorous, sensible, 
honest living into which the emotions 
dared aot break. 


Elizabeth was a little, thin woman who confessed at once that she 
And Margaret Hargreaves, who approached more nearly to emotion 


Margaret Hargreaves, who was pretty 
in a fair, large, smooth way and might 
have been married if men had not been 
afraid of her, approached more nearly to 
emotion in her attention to the servant 
question than in any other of her day-by- 
day experiences. It was no light matter to 
run that house as it ought to be run, and 


every one knows what modern servants 
are. Scottish servants are better thaa 
most, but they are independent of mind 
and body: the old ones are apt to be proud 
and haughty and intolerant of rebuke, and 
the young ones, as the world over today, 
want holidays and fun and constant change 
of occupation. They were accustomed to 
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She was trembling with eagerness to be engaged 


in the servant question than in any other experience, engaged her 


sober, honest, God-fearing families in 
Edinburgh, but also to Scottish humor 
and democratic good-fellowship. They 
lound often enough that the Hargreaves’ 
atmosphere of almost inhuman detachment 
Was almost more than they could bear, and 
although the Hargreaves’ wages were good 
and the work was not over severe, they 


were always departing on one ground or 
another. Margaret could not understand 
why they would not stay, and the servants 
themselves frequently could not under- 
stand. They had excellent bedrooms, 


admirable food and plenty of leisure, but 
they disliked Mr. Hargreaves Senior’s eye, 
and the way Mr. Hargreaves Junior would 


Illustrations by 


George Wright 


brush past them as though they were 
chairs or tables. 

Mr. Hargreaves sometimes complained 
to his daughter that he could not under- 
stand why it was that Margaret could not 
keep servants, and he would threaten to 
bring in a housekeeper, but of course he 
never did. He was proud of Margaret in 
his heart, but he would have been covered 
with shame had he allowed her to per- 
ceive it. 

Old Elizabeth would never have entered 
the house had not Margaret on a certain 
occasion been in desperate difficulty. There 
was to be a little dinner party to some 
business friends, and of course the house- 
maid, irritated by some quick, sharp 
rebuke from Mr. Hargreaves, had left in a 
temper that very afternoon. Margaret, in 
despair, had run round to the servants’ 
agency in George Street with the hope of 
finding something temporary that would 
do. What she did find was Elizabeth. On 
the face of it, Elizabeth was absurd. She 
was well over sixty, a little, thin woman of 
no physique, and confessed at once, with a 
pathetic eagerness to be honest, that she 
was a little deaf. She looked a very decent 
old woman sitting there in the agency, clad 
in rather faded black and wearing an old- 
fashioned black hat that was a good deal 
too large for her small, wrinkled face. 
Margaret found to her surprise that she 
was English: what she was doing in 
Edinburgh she didn’t explain; her last 
place had been at York. 

“T am very strong, mum,” she said in a 
thin, bright voice that had something 
lively, but distant and remote, in it, like 
a note on a spinet. “You mightn’t think 
it to look at me, but I am every bit as 
strong as I was thirty years ago. There’s 
nothing wrong with me except my deafness, 
and I don’t think you’ll find that much of a 
trouble, because you’ve a nice, clear voice, 
mum, if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

She was scrupulously clean, and if any 
one in this world ever looked honest to the 
core, she did. Her face, too, had a nice, 
ruddy-brown color that spoke of good 
health and good temper. She was trem- 
bling with eagerness to be engaged, and 
Margaret, who was in real truth soft- 
hearted and even a little sentimental, 
engaged her. 

The little woman’s face was all smiles. 
“I’m sure you’ll be satisfied, miss,” she 
said, having suddenly discovered appar- 
ently that Margaret was not married. 
“T’m not afraid of any amount of work, 
and I never fall sick.” 

“What are you doing up here in Edin- 
burgh?” Margaret asked her. 

The old, wrinkled face saddened. “My 
husband died six months ago here,” she 
said. “TI left my last place and came to be 
with him here; it seems to me more home- 
like now than anywhere else.” 

She went off to her lodging to fetch her 
things. 

She could not be said to be a great suc- 


cess at the dinner that night. She was 
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nervous, of course, and so eager to please 
that she confused the young parlor maid, 
appeared at the door at the wrong 
moments, and was heard loudly to exclaim 
to herself on one occasion, 

“Dear, dear, I shouldn’t have done that, 
I shouldn’t have done that!” 

Mr. Hargreaves raised his eyebrows in 
ironic question to his daughter once or 
twice during the meal, and when the guests 
had gone, Philip said to his sister, 

“My dear Margaret, where did you find 
that old scarecrow?” 

Margaret, who had been worried by the 
evening, replied with more impatience 
than any Hargreaves was expected to show. 
“Tt’s all very well, Philip, for you to talk, 
but if you had the running of this house, 
you would be at your wits’ end. It’s more 
your and father’s fault than mine. Yes, 
father, it’s all very well to look at me like 
that, but why did you choose the very day 
we’ve giving a party to be rude to Alice?” 

Mr. Hargreaves, standing in front of the 
fire with his hands in his pockets, answered 
quietly. ‘Rude to Alice, my 
dear—what do you mean?” 

“Well, vou know you were. 
You spoke to her about the 


her. 


Old Elizabeth 


hot water or something; she said your 
manner to her was most insulting. You 
know they won’t stand it up here. It’s 
easy to be polite to them.” 

Philip laughed. “If I were in their 
place,” he said, “I would not bother about 
politeness. I would want a decent room 
to sleep in, good food, time to myself, 
decent wages, and to be allowed to do my 
work in peace. If they don’t get those 
things here, Margaret, then it’s your 
fault.” 

“They do get them,’ she answered 
irritably, but they’re flesh and blood just 
as we are, and they want to be treated like 
human beings. It. isn’t a case of master 
and servant any more, these days; we are 
all working together under the same roof 
at our different jobs. There is something 
inhuman about us,” she burst out. “How 
many real friends do we ever make here? 
You’ve been here for years, Philip, and 
you haven’t an intimate friend in the 
place.” 

Father and son looked at her with 


Elizabeth hurried forward, and Mr. Hargreaves turned full upon 
“Do you see what you’ve done?” he shouted, pointing to 
the scattered coal. ‘Why do you leave a thing like that there?” 


surprise; she was nearer tears than they had 
ever seen her before; there was a dangerous 
threat of emotion in the air. They were al] 
frightened by it, and avoided it skilfully, 
That little conversation that eveni 
marked something of a crisis in the family, 
They were not accustomed to thinking very 
much about one another, but after that 
evening they began considering one an. 
other furtively, and from that considera- 
tion Margaret at least passed to thoughts 
about their life in Edinburgh and why it 
wasn’t more satisfactory, why there wasn’t 
more warmth and color and friendship in 
it. The funny old woman now in the house 
had some effect on her. She was, of course, 
to be there but a week or two, until some 
body else should be found, but this was 


quite plainly not her own idea. 


On the morning following the dinner 
party Margaret went up to Elizabeth’s 
room to see that she had everything she 
wanted, and in spite of herself was touched 
by the things Elizabeth had arranged there. 
On the chest of drawers, in a large, very ugly 
plush frame, was a photograph 
of Elizabeth’s departed: hus- 
band, the late Mr. Cummings, 
(Continued on page 237) 
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BESSIE LIVES IN, SCOTLAND 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for cutting out the doll and putting it together so she can run about and play, will be found on page 150 





By James 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


Swinnerton 
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"JO AMUSE THE KIDDIES WITH HIS SKILL He TRAVELER'S FRIEND IS THE GIG GLWE CRANE. * 
(QUST SEE THEM LAUGH WITH GLEE), HiS FEATHERS GUARD THE TRAVELER ON HIS WAY. 

"THE WOODPECKER WITH HIS HARDY BILL IF You ARE GOING HERE OR THERE OR EVEN BACK AGARL 
HAS PECKED A FACE UPON THE TREE. TRY To HAVE A CRANE ALONG, REALEY IT WiLL PAY, 


THERES WATER IN PLENTY, NO ONES ABOUT. 
WHY DOESN'T HE TAKE A Swim ? 


HE'D GET ALL CLEAN BEYOND A DOVE T 
AND THAT DOESN'T APPEAL ‘To HIM. 


COPYRIGHT 1924 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 





Tales 
You Won’t 
Believe 

By 


Gene 
Stratton- 
Porter 


Illustrated by 
Paul Bransom 


“She ripped out the 
biggest mouthful of ma- 
terial she could manage 
at a jerk and flung it 
on the morning wind” 


hlegmatic Bluebird 


MBERLOST CABIN, South, was 
situated on the northern end of 
the half of a village block running 
north and south. This gave an 

unusual amount of territory surrounding 
the Cabin. Running down the east side, 
across the back, and half-way up the 
West were the remains of an old orchard 
and some new fruit trees that we had 
Planted. At the south there was a long 
pergola covered with grapes and roses. 
here was a windmill on the top of which 
there was a big bird house in which 
I have known as high as sixty martins 
to home for a season, and everywhere, 
over the garage, on the porch pillars of 
the Cabin. through the trees, and on the 
stumps of dead trees that had been left 


standing for their accommodation, there 
were bird houses ranging from those having 
tiny openings especially designed for the 
wrens, increasing.to those having the right 
opening for bluebirds, and on to the gen- 
erous apertures made for the martins. 
These always came first. As early as 
the latter part of February I have heard 
martin notes in the back yard, and looking 
out, I would see a solitary bird perched 
on the martin house on the windmill, 
inspecting it, going in and out the different 
openings, giving every evidence of being 
highly provoked at the occupancy of the 
English sparrows that homed there all 
winter. One season we had very few 
martins, because the sparrows were in 
possession when this first scout put in his 


appearance, and he went away discouraged. 
After that I made it a rule by the twenty- 
fifth of February every season to have 
Brenner, the gardener, take down the 
martin box, clean it thoroughly, and have 
it ready when the scout made his arrival, 
and his first note and his few hours of 
investigation always were followed inside 
of three days by the return of the whole 
martin family. This happened not only 
at my martin house, but at those of Colonel 
Hardison four blocks away to the east, 
and at several houses that I had put up 
on our farm lying west of the village. 
With the return of the martins spring 
migration was always considered well 
under way. After they came, in only 
a few days, dove notes could be. heard 
. P) 
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from the river and swamp lands to the 
south and west. Sometimes the robins 
came the same day or a few days later to 
take possession of their old haunts where 
the logs crossed, at corners screened by 
porches, and in the fruit trees, and on the 
logs of the garage. Very nearly as early 
as the martins the bluebirds always came 
to us, and we never felt the season properly 
opened unless we had at least three pairs 
nesting with us. As for wrens, we always 
counted on their occupying the small, 
sloping roof box, also a long section of 
hollow log nailed to a post of the grape 
arbor, and another long log box in a thicket 
back of the bedrooms at the southeast 
corner of the building. Martins, bluebirds, 
wrens, and robins we had always with us. 

With other birds we blessed our luck. 
I was devoutly thankful for the doves that 
once nested on the logs at the foot of my 
bed. Their notes, that some of the neigh- 
bors dreaded, I loved., Once a pair of 
kingbirds nested in a béllflower apple tree 
near the west line fence, and I never was 
quite so furious at the depredations of 
small boys as when the child of a neighbor 
stood in the alley and fired a load of 
shot into this nest, killing the mother 
bird brooding on her four exquisitely 


It seemed as if the impas- 
sioned notes would burst the 
cardinal’s throat, as the sleek 
little hen sat watching him 


decorated eggs. The excuse was that 
the birds were eating the honey bees. 
There might have been kingbirds clearing 
up insect pests through the orchard across 
the alley, but that a kingbird ever tried to 


‘swallow a bee, I do not believe. At least, 


it is a thing that during much experience 
in making a long series of studies around 
the nesting and feeding of kingbirds, I 
never have known to happen. Once 
indigo bluebirds built a nest in a line of 
rose bushes running parallel with the west 
fence. We had song sparrows in the wild 
rosebushes and ground sparrows under the 
Bartlett pear tree, and once, in the wild 
roses Clambering over the music-room win- 
dow, a pair of cardinals chose a location 
and tried to build a nest and live their own 
lives there with me after I had published 
“The Song of the Cardinal.” It was 
through the machinations of the English 
sparrows that they were driven away. 
The village was flocking with sparrows, 
and every time the redbirds would make 
a decent start at laying their foundations, 
a sparrow would fly in, gather up the 
accumulation, and carry it high in the top 
of a water ash in the northeast corner of 
the yard, where there was a community 
nest as big as a peck measure, which was 
placed so high and in such small limbs 
that no one could climb up to destroy it. 
Neither did I dare fire a gun to kill the 
sparrows lest this same firing frighten 
away the doves, the redbirds, and the 
bluebirds. 

It always has been a difficult thing for 
me to try to select favorites among the 
birds and flowers. People are constantly 
writing me inquiring what is my favorite 
flower, or my favorite book, or my favorite 
bird, and I never know, because there are 
so many of each of these things having a 
large claim on my affections that I am 
never able to say specifically, ‘““This one 
flower, or this one bird, I love above all 
others.” Because the robins came early 
and were so friendly, they had a warm 
place in my affections. I would not have 
known how to live out a summer without 
the chatter of the wrens, and I should 
have been vastly uncomfortable without the 
work of the martins in winnowing the air 
free of insect pests, and their chatter was so 
a part of my daily living that if, at about 
ten o’clock in the morning when the 
females left their nests to go to the river 
for a bath and a drink, I noticed an unusual 
silence, I always laid down my pen and 
went to my back bedroom window to look 
up at the martin house to see if there might 
be trouble that I could avert. It was on 
one such trip as this that I saw a thing that 
you will scarcely credit, yet when I pub- 
lished the statement a number of people 
wrote me that the same thing had hap- 
pened to them. 

I had finished the spring housecleaning. 
The windows were shining from their soap 
and water bath, partially screened by the 
wild roses which covered them, and as I 
entered the room to observe the martin 
house, I noticed a blackbird on the sill 
outside the closed windows, in which the 
screens had not yet been replaced, and 
this blackbird was fighting his reflection 
on the window pane. With wings spread 
and in a fury of anger he was beating 
against the glass, picking at it, hopping 
up to strike with his feet. I stood in dazed 
wonderment watching him. He would 
hop from the sill to the glass, lean forward, 


The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


and some furniture in the room furnishin 
him the right background, he would se 
his green glass eyes, his parted beak, and 
his lifted wings, so again and again he 
would rush to the suppositious challenge 
of the cock. of his own tribe that was 
taunting him; and again he would beat 
himself to exhaustion on the glass that 
separated him from his supposed rival, 
After he had made three separate and pro- 
nounced attacks on his reflection, I thought 
it time to interfere, and so I called Brenner 
and had him put the screens in place, 

It was from this same big window that 
I one day watched a strategic move on the 
part of the leader of the martin family on 
the windmill. Cleaning the sparrow nests 
from the martin house did not prevent 
the sparrows from fighting the martins 
for days after their arrival for possession 
of the house, and sometimes they succeeded 
in occupying a room or two, from which | 
feared to try to dislodge them lest the mar- 
tins should be frightened and leave also, 
That spring, early, a large flock of martins 
had come and taken possession of the 
big house.on the windmill, and the spar- 
rows in unusual numbers were protesting, 
trying to carry building material into the 
separate rooms of (Continued on page 131) 


The hen bluebird did not 
give a darn about the house 
the male had selected, and 
she nearly broke his heart 
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Mrs. George Orvis, Mayor of Manchester, Vt., with her son. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. Keyes tells about her in this letter, 


which answers the question so many women ask, “When my children grow up, will I lose them?” 


oA Agier to Every Mother 


EAR RACHEL: 

You seem to be sunk as low in 

the dumps as you possibly can be, 

and far be it from me to say that 

you have no reason for such a state of mind! 
We constantly hear about men and women 
who rise to an emergency with skill and 
speed and heroism, an “‘emergency”’ mean- 
ing a fire ora shipwreck, a death in the fam- 
ily, or the loss of a fortune, as if it were the 
most wonderful thing that any one could do. 
While, as a matter of fact, it is a good deal 
easier for most of us to rise to emergencies 
with their attendant excitement,sympathy, 
and praise, than to plod along day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
doing safe—and stupid—tasks, for which 
we do not receive any recognition, much 
less any thanks, without losing serenity 
and courage and. vision. Any woman 
would snatch a baby from a burning crib, 
and not know that her own flesh had been 
Seared until the crisis was passed; but 
to find the same baby had come down 
with a little sniffing cold and was going to 
keep her awake all night fretting and 
sneezing, at the end of a day when the 


Frances Parkinson 


grocer had become insistent about a 
“settlement,” and the plumber didn’t 
come to repair the leak in the sink, and 
the rice-pudding was burned to a crisp 
—that situation, if it was met without 
temper or tears or self-pity, proves the 
mother in question a real heroine! 

So I haven’t the least idea of trying to 
cheer you up by reminding you of your 
blessings, and telling a story of some one 
who is much worse off than you are. 
When I was about your age, and facing 
some of the same difficulties, there was 
nothing that sent me into such a white heat 
of fury. But now that I am fifteen years 
older, perhaps I can, by telling you some 
of my own opinions—based on my own 
experiences which, as I have said, have 
not been unlike yours in many respects— 
give you a different viewpoint on some 
of the questions that are troubling you. 

I don’t know the lady—the alleged 
lady—whose lengthy call proved the last 
straw in such a very trying afternoon, but 
I know what her line of attack was exactly 
as well as if I had been in the room. She 
looked the baby over, and then she said 


Keyes 


yes, he certainly seemed healthy now, 
but one never could tell—she had a cousin 
whose only child died in two hours of 
cholera morbus. As for yourself, she 
would hardly know you for the same girl 
you were three years before—dark under 
the eyes and losing your figure. And then 
she heaved an awful sigh and sobbed out: 

“Well, I know you have an awfully hard 
time, shut in as you are, after being such 
a gay little thing, and economizing so 
after you’ve always had plenty of spending 
money. But you must make the best of 
things, and enjoy the baby while you can— 
you'll lose him soon enough. Even if-he 
thrives and lives—and it seems to me 
he’s a little dark-looking under the eyes, 
too, and that’s a bad sign, especially in a 
baby—things will never be the same again 
after he gets bigenough to goto school. You 
may as well make up vour mind to that.” 

So, after she had gone, and the baby 
was tucked peacefully away for the night, 
you went and looked at him and thought 
that in six years he would be snatched 
away from you forever by this awful 
Frankenstein of (Continued on page 151) 
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HE winter fashions are now quite 
definite. The material, above all 
others, which is worn in the daytime, 
is Kasha, whether for dressesorcoats. Kasha, 
to those of you who are not familiar with it, 
is a wool material made of cashmere rather 
than worsted, very soft, with a slightly fuzzy 
surface. Just as once upon a time we all 
wore twill, then duvetyn, we now wear 
Kasha. The silhouette, despite some flaring 
flounces, some narrow, abrupt godets, and 
many tunics of every sort, continues rather 
straight. But instead of generalizing, I believe 
you would like to know exactly what to wear. 
The smartly gowned woman may wear one 
of four costumes for the street: a cloth dress 
with a three-quarter cloth coat or fur coat, 
a cloth dress with a hip-length fur coat, a 
suit with three-quarter coat, or a suit with 
ashort coat. All these combinations are per- 
missible, but what is probably the outstand- 
ing feature of this year’s clothes is the en- 
semble costume. The street costume with 
coat and frock matching; the afternoon 
costume of perhaps a satin crépe or other 
soft material, but yet with the coat and 
gown matching; and the evening gown for 
which, nine times out of ten, there is a 
wrap that matches 
What to wear on the head with these 
costumes is the next question. It is a small 
hat with a tendency toward a square and 
higher crown than we have worn of late. If 
these new crowns are in proportion to the 


head, they are usually becoming; it is when 
they are too broad, too high, or too heavy 
that they are unbecoming, and many are 
the women who have tried them and found 
them wanting for that reason. This hat 
with the narrow brim may be of velvet, 
hatter’s plush, or felt, preferably the last. 
More often than not, following the Reboux 
model of the year, it wears on the right side 
a trimming which droops almost to the 
shoulder. Fur is also markedly popular for 
millinery this season. It faces brims, forms 
bands about the crown, or is used as a cen- 
tral motive in front. For afternoon wear 
the large hat is making a decided place for 
itself. It is usually a simple affair, relying 
on its beautiful lines to make it frame the 
face with due flatterv. 

Another important consideration of the 
winter street costume is the advent of 
muffs. The last two or three years we 
have discarded them, no matter how lovely 
were those we may have had in storage. 
This season they will be used again. 

What color shall I get this year? You ask 
it, I ask it, and we all want to know. There 
seem to be two things that look smartest— 
one is black, the other brown. Hats, some- 
times of an entirely different color, look very 
smart with a contrasting costume, for in- 
stance, a henna hat with a brown costume. 
For the dress hat for receptions, card parties 
and weddings, brown is also good. For even- 
ing frocks all the (Continued on page 188) 
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Paris is using fabric marked like fur. The cape and 
hat above are of leopard velvet. Black satin and white 
skunk are interestingly combined on the figure next to it 


Only Lanvin would see possibilities in a mixture of black 
satin and yellow kasha, which make the central gown. Al 
right, an ensemble costume of black novelty satin and fox 
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The right color of rose satin is \ id 
always lovely enough in itself AW \ pi. Ay 
to leave almost untrimmed. At Wy \) hy) 
the right, a bow that is Jap- | Na Via 
anese in feeling is the only \\HY- 8 Mi 
drapery that breaks the line “(Wi74 


On the central gown the Direc- 3 
toire tendency 1s plainly seen, 
both in the classic combina- 
tion of black velvet and sil- 
ver galon, and in the handling 
of neck, bust-line, and shoulders 


The last gown is even more 
strongly Directoire in its 
lines, and almost regal when 
one considers the fur, the gold 
lace, and the blue velvet used 
to create such a simple result 
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The boyish collar remains with us, 
as the sketch at the far left tells us 
in its sedale and very charming way 


The white kasha tunic blouse in the 
middle successfully points out the 
way to the severely plain V_ neck 


More and more popular are the 
high collars, with their prim back 
opening and air of neatness 





V ying with the one-piece costume 
is the cheviot frock at left. An 
inverted plait in the narrow 
skirt, and the tailored blouse with 
an English leather belt are two 
of its many interesting points 


The gray georgette at center, from 
Worth, upholds the Parisian idea 
of the mode with its tight sleeves 
and slender silhouette. The 
bands of fur add a contrasting 
note of color and texture 


As necessary ap it is useful 
is the coat dress of gray crépe 
shown at left. Considering 
its row of buttons and band 
of fur around the bottom, 
it is equally interestinz 
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Leopard tops the smart black felt 
hat at right above, boastfully as- 
sured of the position it holds 


The black velvet hat in center has 
a becoming soft roll, and its trim- 
ming falls almost to the shoulder 


Al right, a black kasha coat shares 
the honors with a hat of chipmunk, 
both combining their charm in the collar 
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The smart short coat shown above is of 
silver muskrat with a collar of fitch, 
dyed a rich dark brown, 14 to 16, 
$145. Luxurious long coat of Hudson 
seal with dyed fitch collar and trim- 
ming, 34 to 44, 42-inch length, $275 


Two-skin Hudson Bay sable neck- 
piece (left) $67.50. Fine quality felt 
hat in navy or brown (left), $13.75 
Right, an excellent fox scarf in grey, 
Hudson Bay blue, or natural red, 
$27.50 Hat (right) all colors, $14.50 





The evening gown at the right 
is a dainty affair of chiffon 
and ostrich trimming, beautifully 
made, 14 lo 20, in jade, coral, 
corn-color, or black, $39.50 


Below, a fan of one voluminous 
ostrich feather, in all light 
shades or black, $5.  Rhine- 
stone slipper buckles that may 
be pinned on to the shoes, $6.95 


A new Book issued by Good Housekeeping 
Fashion Department, and written by Laura 
1. Baldt, is compiled from dressmaking lessons 
printed in the magazine, with new ones added 
to bring it up to date. PRACTICAL 
LESSONS IN MAKING SMART’ 
CLOTHES, 50¢ Address Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service. THE BRIDE'S BOOK 
and THE BABYS LAYETTE, are also 
useful folios for the woman who likes to have 
her household information close at hand, 25¢ 
Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 


At the left an excellent two-piece sports dress of 
wool bouclette in brown or beige, 34 to 44, $29.50 
In group with it, a corduroy housedress, to 
take the place of summer’s gingham porch- 
dress, in tan, brown, or green, 36 to 44, $8.95 


Right, coat-dress of faille with fur banding, in 
green, brown, or black, 14 to 20, $39.50. Next toit 
ensemble suit of brown or black Mokine with dyed 
squirrel collar, underdress embroidered in two tones 
which do not show in picture, 16 to 44, $78.75 


Articles on these two pages may 
be purchased through Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service. Send 
check or money-order with full in- 
structions regarding color and size 


For evening there is a string of 
pearls with sapphire or emerald 
pendant, $5; and an envelope 
purse of white moiré with 
jet and rhinestones, $12.50 
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A suit with a jatnt stripe in it 
has become more or less of a 
standard article this last year. 
The one above has becoming 
lines and excellent tailoring. At 
ihe top of page is shown a group 
of underwear which is simply 
fashioned of either plain or venti- 
lated fabric according to the 
standards of conservative taste 
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HIS is the time ot year when you 

spend the most money, therefore it 

is the time of year when you should 
be the most careful about getting good 
value for what you spend. The National 
Fashion Service is a service for just that 
particular aspect of the buying problem. 
It pictures for you garments which may 
be purchased in all parts of these United 
States, the worth of which has been in- 
vestigated and which you may know by 
their trade-names. Use the trade-names 
that we feature and you will be certain 
that you are getting your money’s worth 
and also that you are getting, not only 
good materials well put together, but that 
indescribable something which stands for 
good taste and style knowledge. 

We show this month a make of under- 
wear which can not be purchased in the 
shops but which is sold all over the country 
in big towns and large cities by representa- 
tives who come to your door. The cut is 
good, the ornamentation in good taste, and 
the material attractive. The suit is a 
standard model which in all probability 
will be in good style for a long while to 
come. Delicate stripings are always smart 
on the woman of moderate figure; plain 
materials are better for the very short or the 
very tall. Furs have never been used more 
lavishly or in a greater range of skins. 
The rat and the rabbit have assumed coats 
of many colors and many treatments, and 
their humble origin has been forgotten in 
the desire to create something new and 
smart. Fur collars are large and volumi- 
nous, medium and of classic lines, or small 
and pert. One may suit one’s taste. We 
have chosen a long coat with the classic 
shawl-wrap-around effect in its fur treat- 
ment and venture to say that it is one of 
the most generally becoming models and 
may be counted on for lasting style value. 


A long coat of dark Kashmana, 
with a generous shawl collar of 
Japanese mink, is a wrap that 
is practical for many types of 
women in almost any town. It 
may be worn for street or travel- 
ing, and if necessary, in the 
evening with the collar rolled 
farther back and the shoulders 
dropped to a lower level 
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Underlying Points of the Well-Gowned Matron 


things from the inside outward, just 

as one’s underlying principles are 
often reflected in the face, so correct or 
incorrect corseting is clearly discerned, and 
makes or mars the exterior appearance of 
the woman in her forties. Every attribute 
toward the desired result must be selected 
with not only care but knowledge, and the 
actual knowing how to put on a corset after 
you have secured the one to meet your 
individual needs is most essential. 

The corsets and brassieres on this page 
have been selected to help the woman who 
realizes youth is slipping from her and she 
must give her figure some serious attention. 
Three distinct types shown are the clasp- 
around, for the medium figure, the back 
lace for the full figure, and the silk-covered 
elastic, which tends to reduce. The great- 
est general fault is buying a corset that is 
too small in the hips. This means that the 
corset will ride up or, worse yet, curl up 
at the bottom edge. So many women have 
the mistaken idea that the corset is too 
large when it does this. The truth is that 
it is not large enough to give comfortable 
sitting room and stay down in place. 

We have all met the woman who brags, 


\ GOOD results are acquired in many 


By Edith May Gardner 


“My corset never bothers me. I never 
even open the lacers.”” That woman needs 
a little adjusting, especially her viewpoint. 
The lacers should be loosened before taking 
the corset off, that is why it was made that 
way. The clasp-around model has enough 
elastic inserts to do away with the laces. 

The next common fault is in improper 
gartering. Proper gartering can not be 
accomplished without a well-fitting stock- 
ing that gives bending room. Most 
manufacturers of stockings make an out- 
size. This bending room in the width of 
the knee relieves undue strain on the gar- 
ters and permits tighter gartering. 

To put a corset on properly have lacers 
loose, hook on or step in, according to the 
model, pull the corset down well on the 
figure, adjust lacers and tie at waist line 
first, then at hip line. Fasten all garters; 
if they are too long shorten them with the 
slides for that purpose. Then lace the 
corset snugly and tie firmly. A corset 
should show an even opening all the way 
down the lacing space whether it be front 
or back, and this opening should be about 
two inches wide. Garters should be re- 
newed occasionally. They may be pur- 
chased separately and stitched on. 

Perhaps you think you are the only 
woman who has gained flesh, not in gen- 
eral but at some one place. Rest assured 


there are thousands like you,and the manu- 
facturers, having corsetiers cognizant of 
the fact, have made brassieres to meet 
this need. If full hips are your difficulty, 
your corset will take care of that. If it 
is not the hips, it is the bust or diaphragm, 
seldom both. The brassiere with the cross- 
boning will help the over-developed dia- 
phragm, and for the woman with a very 
full bust, there is a brassiere made that is 
both comfortable and confining. 

The silk-covered elastic brassiere is 
usually worn with a corset of the same type, 
by the full figure, and tends to reduce. 
These are silk-covered to reduce the dis- 
comfort of the friction of the rubber. Be 
sure to hook the brassiere to the corset. 
These tapes with hooks should be replaced 
when needed. They may be bought sepa- 
rately. Try dressing from the heels up in 
the right way. You will find it pays. 

All garments shown on this page may be 
purchased through Goop HousEKEEPING 
Shopping Service. In ordering give bust, 
waist, and hip measurements, and say 
whether you are short or long waisted. 
These accurate measurements are neces- 
sary for brassieres as well as corsets if one 
is to procure a perfectly fitting garment. 
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Below, a front-lace reduc- 
; ing corset of silk-covered 
i= rubber with light bones, 2 


A wrap corset (above) 
of knitted elastic and 
brocade, rather lightl y 
boned, is excellent for 
the medium figure, 
25 lo 36, $5. <A waist 
length brassiere to go 
with it has horizontal 
bones at the diaphragm, 
a@ part of the anatomy 
which requires atten- 


tion, 38 to 44, $1.45 





lo 36, price $10.75. For 
those who also wish to 
reduce the bust, therecomes 
a brassiere of the same 
material, which hooks to 
the corset, 34 to 46, $5.75 





At leftand right are shown } 


open and closed views of 
a good combination cor- 
set-brasstere of brocade 
with elastic inserts. The 
extra support across the 
abdomen makes it truly 
an ideal garment for 
many figures, 34 to 48, $5 










Left, an extra heavy 
elastic garment boned 
through the inserts of bro- 
cade which are placed 
in back, front, and 
on the hips, 28 to 36, 
$16. To wear with it, 
there is a lightly boned 
and shaped brassiere 
of mesh and brocade, 
with elastic shoulder- 
straps, 38 to 46, $2.50 
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WISTS 


Jeecllework. 


Handkerchiefs, (ross-Stitch, and Gros-Point for Tapestry 


SHEET 2, 
SET H 


Sheet 2, set H, carries the designs shown 
above. There are four sheets to the set, 
which ts in full color, at 30c per sheet, 
or $1 for the set. The bag is done 
in wool in colors on a light tan home- 
spun. The square doilies of raw silk 
are a new note, for the cross-stitch 
is done with very fine single strand 
and has a delicate Oriental ap- 
pearance as if woven into the fabric 


FIRE-SCREEN, 
SHEET 4, SET H 


Sheet 4, set H, carries design for 
the bird of paradise above, which is 
lovely if worked on black satin, for 
acushion, or a fire-screen,or a foot- 
stool, 30c. The colors are very vivid 
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By Anne Orr 


Ny 
Transfer patterns for handkerchiefs above 
come in groups. At top No. 1016, next 
1505, middle rors, next 4006, bottom 1013, 
25¢ a group, or five groups for $1. One hand- 
kerchief from each group is shown. Trans- 
fer pattern 4510 carries monograms, 25¢ 


To be used either as a vanity set or a 
doily set, the dainty crash linen runner 
and squares below are embroidered in 
sprays of hollyhocks, in delicate colors. 
The design is shown on sheet 4 of set H, 30¢ 


SHEET 4, SET H 


SHEET 1, 
SET H 


From sheet-1, set H, come the cross-stitch 
designs for scarf and towel shown above. 
The scarf is again done on raw silk with 
one strand of silk. Design for school- 
bag comes in transfer pattern No. 4504 
with other designs for wool embroidery, 
25c. Square of tapestry below is found 
on sheet 3 of Cross-stitch set H, and is 
a beautiful design for a chair, done in 
silk or wool on various backgrounds, 306 


CHAIR-SEAT 
SHEET 3, SETH 


For a two-cent stamp Anne Orr 
will send directions for cross- 
stitch, tapestry, gros-point, and 
petit point. One of these stitches 
is used in the chair-seat above 
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Many variations of the 
Pierrelte costume may be 
conjured from ti mend- 
ing basket — the very 
fluffy, or the more 
practical and sedate 


Any smock and a pair ¢/ 
comrasting trousers, vel- 
wt, if possible, lopped 
by small sister’s old 
hiack tam, blend into 
an artist’s costume 





The Saturday night cos- 
tume above is cleverly 
made of bath towels and 
wash-cloths pinned to a 
slip, with sponges of odd 
sizes for the trimming 


The old-fashioned girl 
may be dressed in a lace 
curlain,and under-clothed 
in pajama trousers edged 
with lace. An old hat 
makes a poke bonnet 


A small Indian costume 
may be made from an 
adult’s khaki skirt, with 
the edges slit into fringe. 
Plenty of beads, a feather 
and headband, com plete it 


Odd pieces of chiffon 
and silk help greatly for 
@ harem costume. — The 


full trousers, however, 


would probably have to be 
made from new sateen 
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First Aid to the -Masquerade Ball 


By Caroline Grey 


" HAT shall I wear?” It is a 
vital question which immedi- 
ately presents itse'f at the 
mention of a fancy-d ess party, 

and such parties are numerous at this time 

of the year. It is answered here by a few 
sketches and some suggestions for costumes 
which can be made almost entirely from 
things on hand, with little or no expense. 
S'lks, satins, velvets, and chiffons pre- 
sent a rich and gorgeous appearance, and 
are iecessary for some costumes, but un- 
less you happen to have odd pieces of these 
materials around the house, it is hardly 
worth while to go to the expense of buying 
them, when crépe paper, silkaline, cam- 
bric, and cheese-cloth are often quite as 
effective. The many different shades in 
which the first two (Continued on page 272) 





SASKET 





flat collar of white linen 






Newspapers, both black 
and colored, make a gay 
and individual fancy 
dress. Netting or an old 
sleeveless nightgown may 
be used as foundation 










Pierrot is always a favor- 
ite, as his costume allows 
for much freedom of ac- 
tion and is an excellent 
excuse for all _ sorts 
of delightful foolishness 





























The lady above wears a 
Puritan cap made of a 
man’s handkerchief, a 
maid’s uniform of gray, 
white stockings, collars 
and cuffs, and black shoes 









Her escort wears a man’s 
suit with knee-breeches, 
and buttons the coat righ 
up to the neck, adding a 









and some square buckles 





Save your bright ribbons. 
beads, and vivid embroi 
deries for gipsy sashes 
and head-dresses,and your 
curtain rings will make 
the necessary ear-rings 










Old blouses may be 
adapted to gipsy cos- 
tumes, and small pieces 
of black velvet can be 
fashioned into short bo- 
leros for the occasion 
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When a woman gives does she mean 1t2 


eA sh— 


The (sreen Cynic 


By Stephen Morehouse Avery 
Illustrations by R. F. Schabelitz 


CROW was drawing an imaginary 

black line across a sky so blue it 

seemed close. But you couldn’t 

look at it without squinting, be- 
cause the morning sun was too bright. A 
low stone wall cut across a green field and 
then across a brown one, until it met the 
white barrier of a road and followed it up 
the slow hill past the Aldens’ cottage, a 
red-brick, green-shuttered cottage, white 
trellises in the garden. There were higher 
hills with larger houses on them all about, 
but none of them as quite so bright, 
not even the huge, white place of the 
Farnsworths. 

On the flat top of the wall, just after it 
started by the Aldens’ garden, was a spot 
of apple green, and arms hung down from 
it, dangling muddy cotton gloves. Pres- 
ently the spot stirred; knees humped up. 
Then Barry Alden herself sat up and 
thought how good it was to be nine years 


old, and how splendid that the last twenty- 
seven years were nothing but a dream 
she’d had while asleep there on the warm 
wall. It was absurd and ridiculous to be 
thirty-six, when you knew you were only 
nine. 

A whip of wind took the dark hair from 
her brow and parted the collar of her 
apple-green dress. Yes, it is absurd to be 
thirty-six. One is supposed to be twenty- 
four when she looks like that. 

But nature isn’t to be entirely outwitted, 
and there was a knowing something in the 
way one of Barry’s deep-set, gray eyes 
screwed up when she was thinking, for 
she could think like the very devil—as well, 
anyway. In fact, she could positively 
scheme. Indeed, what else could a pretty 
widow with a grown daughter much bigger 
than herself do? It wasn’t her fault. 

“People ought to give me things without 
my having to scheme for them,” said Barry. 


Many times, after losing good old Alden 
whom her parents had found most eligible 
and of whom Barry had just begun to be § 
fond, she had almost remarried. But she 
hadn’t quite, and the men had themselves § 
to blame for not being nice enough. Be- 
sides, Alden’s eligibility had been too wel 
founded for Barry to worry much about it. 
There was enough for her charming apart: & 
ment in the city and for summers I 
Brittany and winters South. Years rippled § 
by under bright suns and hot, lantern-like 
stars. = 
But Life is not so benign as all that, and 
sent around one of the most horrible 4! 
whispering harpies to tempt Barry Alder, 
who promptly developed a taste for twelv¢ J 
percent bonds. Why?— Well, who knows 
why? Perhaps she wanted the Magi 
Carpet for her living-room floor. Perhaps 
she wanted a red plush chariot with gold 
leaf horses to carry her to the moon, s0 she 
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Barry’s eyes were swollen, and she was pale, but 
she was trying to decide whether to go into a con- 
vent or devote her life to some noble cause, when 
the garden gate creaked, and she turned and saw Bill 


could ask the Man to tell her the joke. 
Lord only knows what a pretty woman 
wants. 

Well—twelve percent bonds are very 
nice while they last. After that Barry fled 
like a wounded bird to the red-brick cot- 
tage, far out of town, which was a hitherto 
unappreciated legacy from her maternal 
grandmother. There was money enough 
left to pay the cook and the manservant 
quarterly sometimes, to buy seed for the 
cockatoo and a little food for the rest of 
them, and to send Consuelo to the fashion- 
able girls’ school at Farmington. 

“Connie isn’t to suffer for her mother’s 
folly, by jingo!” declared Barry. ‘“Be- 
sides, the ultimate consumer pays for this 
sort of education anyway. Besides, Connie 
does need educating so.” 

In the meantime that movement of im- 
portant New Yorkers who had conceded 
the city to a noisier and more insistent 


world, and were going to the country for 
the real business of living anywhere, had 
begun in earnest. The hills around Barry’s 
cottage—quite a house, of course—were 
soon capped by expensive English country 
houses, Italian villas, haciendas, chalets. 
A golf club and a riding club were organ- 
ized overnight. It became that sort of 
place. So what could a pretty lady with a 
grown daughter and no money do but 
scheme? She had tried to escape New 
York, and it had followed her. 

So illusion, like Humpty Dumpty, fell 
off the wall. She wasn’t nine years old, 
and those other years were a stark fact. 
She remembered now that just before her 
impromptu nap she had patted a smooth 
place in the mud under a rose bush and 
with the point of her trowel had done a 
sum—servants, taxes, clothes for Consuelo, 
golf club dues— How fiercely she had 
smacked them all back into the mud. She 


loathed expenses and in particular taxes. 
She could not possibly understand why the 
government made her pay it money when 
obviously she hadn’t enough for herself. 
So she gave it up, stretched out flat on the 
wall the better to watch that crow, or those 
two crows—blinking—those forty-three 
crows, those—seven—teen—thou—sand— 
But even sleep did not mend her raveled 
sleeve of care, and, awaking, she decided 
to take action herself. She would have to 
marry Connie to Bill Farnsworth. Long 
ago she had determined not to let Connie 
marry for anything but the maddest sort 
of love. And here she was doing it—for 
money, for filthy, common, hideous, neces- 
sary, pleasant, beautiful money, great 
bales of beautiful money like Bill Farns- 
worth’s. That’s what Connie needed. 
Through the open windows of the sun 
porch came a raucous voice and the sound 
of beating wings, the green and yellow 
> 
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wings of a crazy cockatoo who presided 
like an evil genius over the household and 
took it out on the bars of his gilt cage 
whenever he felt he couldn’t bear the bore 
of life any longer. ‘‘What’s the use!” he 
croaked, and though the one query was 
his limit, it was amazing how disconcert- 
ingly appropriate it always seemed. 

Barry turned and shouted back, “‘Beau- 
coup use, you old devil.” 

She hated that cockatoo with a deadly 
loathing, and but for Connie’s perverse 
adoration of the thing would have mur- 
dered it gladly. Instead she had to feed 
it fat seeds and pretend it was clever. 
Clever! It was dumb! Think of asking 
“What’s the use?” when a fellow has a 
great idea! 

Why, Bill Farnsworth was not only 
rich. He would have been wonderful as 
a pauper, husky, and a peach of a chin, 
and eyes like that blue you sometimes 
think you see between the stars, set in a 
tan face. Ah, Bill was a sports- 
man and a man of affairs. Wasn’t 
he always telling Barry about the 
hundreds of herds of Hereford 
cattle he was collecting to sell to 
the Belgian government? Barry 
figured that if every. Belgian man, 
woman, and child got two cows, 
they would just about use up 
Bill’s Herefords. 


The Green Cynic 


But the incident nevertheless started the 
whole thing. Even Barry wasn’t schemer 
enough to have dragged the Bill Farns- 
worth plan right out of the blue. It seemed 
Fate’s idea in the first place, and all Barry 
was doing was lobby a bit in support. 

“T’m here on the wall, Connie dear,” 
she called. 

Perched up there together, the feeling 
persisted that Barry ought to be the guided 
member of the family until—until her eyes 
turned from their faraway dreaming in the 
direction of the Farnsworth porticos on the 
opposite hilltop and centered in two little 
gray circles upon Connie’s undisturbed 
features. No, Connie had a perfectly 
capable mother to guide her. 

“But you rather like Bill Farnsworth, 
don’t you, Connie?” 

“T don’t know. I guess I’m sort of 
neutral. You know what I mean—he’s 
a nice old duck. But ever since Easter he’s 
been writing me—” 


Old Youth 


is the biography of 4 woman whom 
the author—Coningsby Dawson— 


get from Rob Thursby. 
but different.” 

“Thursby? Who’s he?” 

“What?” Connie was shocked at her 
mother. “Mother! Why don’t yoy ask 
me who Don Lowrie is, or Napoleon—?” 

“It seems to me I’ve heard of one of 
them,” said Barry, “but who’s this 
Thursby?” 

“Don’t you even know that Rob 
Thursby was Princeton’s star halfback last 
fall—and when he’s only a sophomore—>” 

“A sophomore! My dear Connie, I 
thought you would be through playing 
with little boys in knickers by this time” 

“Knickers!” Connie roared to the de- 
fense. “Do you know Rob Thursby is 
six feet two in his stocking feet and weighs 
a hundred and eighty-five stripped!” 

“Connie! How bald! Please leave the 
boy clad. Naturally he’s huge. The 
world is full of clumsy cubs. But if I were 
you, I’d reserve my interest for gentlemen 

of poise and importance. Now, 
Bill Farnsworth—” 

“T didn’t say I was interested 
in Rob,” broke in Connie. ‘What 
are you so excited about today, 
Mother? I think old man Farns- 
worth is all right. He wrote me 
that he had a hunter for me to ride 
that would clear the ditch easily, 
and that he liked my swing with 


They're crazy, 


calls Eve. She lives everywhere— 
perhaps you know her; she has had 
her chance at life, but, unsatisfied, 


the wooden clubs, and—a lot of 
other stuff.” 
“Other stuff?” Barry nodded 


“Think of the cream!”’ she said. 
Yes, indeed, it gave her quite 
a thrill just to think how lucky 


Connie was in a way, even though 
Bill was a lot too old for her, 
thirty-five or six maybe. Still, 
that was young for a man, and 
pot too young. No man until he’s 
thirty-five has as much sense as 
a girl gets on her eighteenth 
birthday, and after he’s thirty- 
five he has more sense than the 
whole feminine creation—which 
is quite proper. He needs it. 

“Vou leave it to your mother 
to pick you a winner, Connie, old 
girl,” said Barry to herself. 

She flushed with excitement to 
think what a winner Connie was 
going to. have in Bill. 

“Mother? Mother-r-r! Where 
in the Sam Hill—” 

The first of June had brought Connie 
home from Farmington, and she hadn’t 
yet got enough of her mother. Well, no- 
body got enough of her, because there 
wasn’t enough. So along came Connie 
striding through the garden like Gulliver 
through some Lilliputian Central Park. 
Not that Connie was large, particularly. 
It was just her way of walking. In fact, 
she possessed a certain Dianesque quality 
of beauty, blonde and gorgeous—if you like 
it. And lots of people do. Connie was all 
right. 

As for her, she was interested in field 
hockey, golf, and jumping low fences on 
Gayfeather, the handsome horse with 
which Barry had been able to provide her 
because he was so wind-broken he sounded 
like a switch engine on a siding. Time 
enough for beauty, Connie thought, when 
a fellow was old. It was only the one 
moment last Easter, when she had come a 
cropper trying an eight-foot ditch and old 
Bill Farnsworth had carried her home, that 
made her take this man-truck and _ being- 
pretty business seriously at all. The fact 
that it was Bill had nothing to do with it. 





wants to try again to find happiness. 
She thinks she has a right to her 
own life; she even questions whether 
goodness pays—those untrammeled 
by convention seem to be so happy. 
Her story is a vivid study of society 
of today, which seems to be drifting 
without landmark or guide. Go with 
Eve in her search for love. The story 


Begins in December 


“What?” Barry wasalert. ‘What’s he 
been writing to you ever since Easter, 
baby?” 

It seemed perfectly ridiculous for Barry 
to call her daughter that. Connie must 
have thought so, too, because she scowled. 

“Aw—he’s been writing me crazy 
letters.” 

“Oh, not really, Connie! How perfect! 
Think what it means, child, for a brilliant, 
dashing, young fellow like Bill Farnsworth 
to write you crazy letters . . . Oh, you 
MGCKY cos 

Barry bent forward and rested her chin 
on her knees, and did not notice the queer, 
startled expression with which Connie met 
her enthusiasm. To Barry there was some- 
thing disturbing about this letter business. 
It was just what she wanted, of course, 
just precisely, but it was disturbing. What 
sort of crazy letters, she wondered. She 
wondered, because she couldn’t ask. It 
wasn’t in her code to ask things of a grown 
girl-child. 

Connie had a thought apparently. 
“Well, if crazy letters are anything to 
boast about, you ought to see the kind I 


sagely. “By the way, dear, I 
think I’d wear the little white 
basque tonight. Bill Farnsworth 
is coming to dinner.” 

There was nothing formidable 
about Bill’s coming to dinner. He 
had dined there before often 
enough during the past several 
years. He had even come over 
to play double solitaire with 
Barry when Connie was at school, 
or to listen to her play the piano. 
Lately, though, he’d been asking 
for too many sentimental Jieder, 
and Barry had guessed he was 
thinking of Connie. It was part 
of her plan, all right, but the fun 
is spoiled if you have to manage 
everything. 

Tonight she found Bill already arrived 
and on the porch waiting for them, when 
they came down together, Barry and 
Connie. 

Barry watched Bill and Connie seeing 
each other for the first time really. Some 
day Bill would tell Connie, 

“From the instant I looked into your 
eyes the day I carried you up the hill.” 

But it wouldn't be true. Even waiving 
the technicality that the unconscious 
Connie’s eyes had been closed at the 
moment, it wouldn’t be true. Bill hadn’t 
loved Connie until he’d gone home 
and begun to think about her and 
a dozen ridiculous dream-Connies had 
peopled his imagination. Then he'd 
written the first crazy letter; and so love 
is born. 

At least, Barry figured it out that way. 
Yes, one day Connie must have left the 
other girls at school and wandered off by 
herself, across a bright meadow to the 
edge of a wood. There she had doubtless 
read that crazy letter for the third time, 
and in the picture which her fancy did of 
Bill she added inches to his perfectly 
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A ripple of laughter floated up from the garden. The brightening light of dawn touched high 
spots on Bill’s automobile, and the garden ladder leaned against the wall under Connie’s window 


adequate height and strands of gold where 
his sandy hair brushed back from his tem- 
ples. Her gaze would be far away upon a 
sunlit village tower, and she would never 
be quite the same again. 

Connie’s mother thought so, anyway, 
as she watched them meet for the first 
time, really the first time. 

She shook the gray mist of wistfulness 
from her eyes and thought how foolish 
it was for her to envy them. What if it 
hadn’t ever come to her like that? She 
was middle-aged now and, no matter how 
she looked in the old blue and silver dress 
which Bill wasn’t supposed to notice, or 
how young she couldn’t help feeling, she 
ought to temember it. Bill Farnsworth 
Was a perfect match for Connie. Besides 
the thing had to be done. 

A Marriage or a mortgage, one of the 
two,” she sighed. 


Barry was disappointed, though. Connie 
and Bill did not come up to her expecta- 
tions. Connie said, “Hello, Bill,” and held 
out her hockey player’s hand, just as 
though it were not a great, romantic mo- 
ment at all. 

And Bill said: “Hello, Connie. I hear 
you’ve squeezed education dry and know 
all there is to know.” 

“Only enough to know when to quit,” 
laughed Connie. ‘Mother says I spelled 
commencement with an s in my last letter 
and that it was a stroke of irony—whatever 
that is. My iron strokes are a sore point 
with me.” 

A few minutes later the manservant, 
Finlay, now in the réle of butler and wear- 
ing, as Barry thought, that maddening 
expression of indifference habitual with 
irregularly paid servants, appeared to an- 
nounce dinner. Barry had just pinned a 


white flower to the lapel of Bill’s dinner 
jacket and received in return a look which 
meant, “I know you are on my side all 
right.”” Well—how any girl in her right 
mind could resist the pleasant ugliness of 
Bill in his dinner jacket was more than 
Connie’s mother could understand. 

Nevertheless, Connie persisted in talking 
about horses and not saying a single word 
about Hereford cattle. She just didn’t 
know anything about men. It was going 
to be a hard job, this marrying her to Bill. 
Barry experienced a flash of hope that 
maybe Connie had a technique which even 
her mother didn’t understand. These 
modern girls are given credit for knowing 
alot. Perhaps Connie was subtle. 

To support the idea, at dinner Connie 
exhibited some rather good psychology in 
mentioning young Thursby. 

“Rob has a (Continued on page 211) 
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DEPAR FMEN T OF COOKE Ee 
Good Hlousekeeping Institute 


Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


See, 
CHINA AND SILVER WERE 
LENT BY OVINGTON BROS., 
N. Y., AND THE TABLE LIN- 
EN BY STERN BROS., N. Y. 


Serving 


‘Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


By Lucy G. Allen 


Every recipe tested in the 
Department of Cookery 


tunate are we who can returnonthat | suggestions. Every one likes oysters in 
aay to the home roof and cherished | ets T); some form, and here we suggest in the 
family customs, or gather the younger Thanksgs vane Dinner Oyster Cocktail and Grapefruit a new 
generation under a roof of our own. Let note. Prepare halves of grapefruit, being 
us make it a real old-fashioned day—a day cM E ACU careful to remove the tough membrane be- 
true to memories dear. Every family has tween the sections of the grapefruit, loosen- 
traditions symbolic of their Thanksgiving hey aie ing it from the skin. Arrange four oysters 
Day and let us not forsake them. Follow Oyster Cocktail in Grapefruit well seasoned with tabasco sauce in each 
the old-time custom of letting the whole Cuban Soup or grapefruit half, the acid of the fruit taking 
family share in the preparations for the the place of lemon-juice in seasoning the 
dinner festivities. The boys can crack the | Roast Duck — Cranberry Jelly oysters. The Cuban Soup has sufficient 
nuts and the little children shine the red _ | seasoning to make it an appetizer, yet it is 
apples until they can see the reflection of Mashed Potatoes not too heavy. If the hostess feels that 
their own rosy faces. As the majority O: | tae Turnips in Cream Sauce she would prefer fewer courses, either this 
families today are servantless, here is an soup course or the cocktail course may be 
excellent opportunity for the children to do Buttered Cauliflower eliminated. The one remaining makes an 
their share in making Thanksgiving dinner . : : j excellent first course. In making Cuban 
a real event. Let them set the table and ~ Celery Curls Mixed Pickles Olives Soup, chop one green pepper and one 
arrange the centerpiece. And later, let Cacembes Geld “Chiisnada Drectinn medium-sized onion very. fine. Sauté im 
them divide among themselves the work é mages four tablespoonfuls of fat until tender and 
of waiting on the table through the various Cracker Pudding Foamy Sauce golden brown in color. Then add four 
courses of the dinner. Thus will the rae 29 : cupfuls of brown soup stock or stock made 
Thanksgiving feast become a real family Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream from bouillon cubes and two cupfuls of 
affair, and at the same time the training Grilled Nuts a oe strained, cooked tomato. Simmer twenty 
will be excellent for the children. mee minutes; then strain the soup and add one 
Goop HOoOvuSEKEEPING Institute has Coffee teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
selected a simple Thanksgiving menu, | of pepper, and one-fourth teaspoonful 0 
which | includes many of the old-time tabasco sauce. Heat well, and just before 
58 


"Tiina KSGIVING DAY! How for- | Thanksgiving dishes, with one or two new 
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serving add one-half cupful of 
hot, cooked rice, one table- 
spoonful of freshly grated 
horseradish, and one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of Worces- 
tershire sauce. 

The piece de résistance for 

this dinner is not turkey. 
There are those who resent 
having the price of turkey soar 
for this annual feast, and so 
decide in favor of some other 
member of the poultry family. 
Duck is an excellent substi- 
tute, but just a word as to its 
cooking. If one is fortunate 
enough to have wild duck, she 
should see that it is cooked 
rare; but in the case of domes- 
tic duck, which the greater number 
would probably use, it must be well- 
cooked, not only to make it tender, 
but.to try out most of the fat. Just 
before sending the duck to the table, 
garnish it with a few celery tips for 
their shaded green color, and the 
duck will be a feast for the eye as 
well as for the palate. 

Of course, cranberry jelly and 
other relishes, such as_ radishes, 
olives, etc., should be served. If the 
mixed pickles are the product of 
your own kitchen, they will give 
added interest. 

For the accompanying vegetables, 
cauliflower will prove delicious and 
is usually plentiful in the late fall 
markets. Mashed potatoes are a 
matter of course; there is nothing 
better when they are well prepared. 
The Creamed Carrots and Turnips 
combine well in one dish and a 
point in their favor is that they can 
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be cooked a day in advance and reheated 
in white sauce when needed. Scrape and 
cube sufficient carrots to make tbree cup- 
fuls. Likewise, prepare three cupfuls of 


cubed turnips. 


Cook each separately in 


boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
well, combine, and season with one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Add two cupfuls of 
well-seasoned, thin white sauce and serve. 

A delicious beverage may be served in 
the form of Cider Punch. To make it, add 
to one quart of sweet cider, the juice of six 
lemons and about one cupful of sugar. Let 


this stand a few hours and 
when ready to serve, add a 
large piece of ice, more sugar, 
if necessary, and one quart of 
Apollinaris water. 

After the duck course, noth- 
ing is so refreshing as a crisp 
and cool salad with a well- 
seasoned dressing. If one 
feels that she must simplify 
the dinner, omit one of the 
first two courses, but do not 
eliminate the salad. 

For dessert is given the 
well-known cracker plum pud- 
ding with foamy sauce, and 
the old-fashioned pumpkin 
pie with the new-fashioned 
accompaniment of whipped 
cream. The Grilled Nuts we 
know you will enjoy making 
as a simple confection for the 
Thanksgiving feast. Combine 
one and one-half cupfuls of 
maple sugar, one-half cupful 




















The above illustration shows 
the correct placement of the 
silver as the first course of the 
Thanksgiving dinner is served 














In serving the salad course, 
the bread and butter plates 
are removed, and each cover 
should appear as shown above 


An attractiv. relish dish with 
several compartments for the 
various relishes greatly facili- 
tates the service of the same 


The simple, yet dignified 
Thanksgiving table  center- 
piece shown below was de- 
signed by Gabrielle Rosiere 








of granulated sugar, and one- 
half cupful of water. Stir over 
the heat until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then simmer gently to 
238° F., or until the mixture 
forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Remove the 
sirup, add two and one-half 
cupfuls of shelled nuts, either 
mixed or of one variety, and 
stir briskly until the sirup 
sugars and coats the nuts. 
Spread on a buttered platter 
to cool. 

If you follow this menu, 
definite directions can be 
given for setting the table and 
also for serving. These direc- 
tions can be easily modified 
to conform with any changes one 
may care to make in the menu. We 
have planned our Thanksgiving 
table for six covers, but for whatever 
number the dinner is to be served, 
see that the table is made large 
enough to seat every one comfort- 
ably. Cramped space for guests and 
crowde? space for dishes should be 
avoided. After laying the silence 
cloth, spread the _ table-cloth, 
smoothly and evenly. Next arrange 
the center decoration. For this 


centerpiece, a reddish-brown basket, either 
oblong or round in shape, with or without 
a handle, may be filled with fruit such as 
oranges, apples, blue and white grapes, and 
glossy green peppers, the latter for their 
color. Tuck in among the fruit and ar- 
range at the base of the basket on the cloth, 
twigs of pine with long needles and tiny, 
green cones, if procurable. Or, as another 
simple centerpiece decoration, 
scoop out a medium-sized 
squash, and fill it with fruit 
as suggested above. Then 
place a brass candlestick on 
either side of the filled squash 
with candles of harmonizing 
color. 

With the table-cloth laid, 
proceed to mark the covers at 
equal distances by placing a 
service plate, which should be 
the handsomest ten-inch plate 
one has. Then assemble on a 
tray all the flat silver to be 
used at each cover. There 
should be six of the following: 
dinner forks, salad forks, din- 
ner knives, soup spoons, oyster 
forks, and possibly bread and 
butter spreaders. Lay at the 
left of each plate a salad fork 
and next to that, working out, 
a dinner fork. At the right of 
the (Continued on page 248) 
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Holiday 
eMNMincemeat 


—__Asthe Institute Makes It 


HAT would the holiday 
season be without its fra- 
grant, spicy, and delicious 


mince pie! The two seem almost 
inseparable, and with good cause, 
too, for mincemeat, rich in its 
combination of meat, fruits, and 
spices, is truly a dish 
fit for the festivities 
of the frosty days. 

Good mincemeat is 
very good, but many 
housewives feel some- 
what dubious about 
attempting to make 
their own mincemeat. 
There is no reason, 
however, why they 
can not make mince- 


Add the sugar, salt, spices, 
coffee infusion, and meat stock 
and ‘mix together thoroughly 


meat of an excellent quality and 
serve their:family and guests with 
delicious, steaming mince pie. 

To make the best-flavored 
mincemeat, only the best quality 
of ingredients should be used. 
Purchase a piece of ‘clear, lean 
beef, weighing about one and one- 
half pounds. . Boil ‘the: meat until 
tender and‘ allow it to cool in its 
own liquor; then. put the meat 

/ 


Ceo near ¥ 


Then prepare the chopped apples, 
raisins, citron, and currants, and 
combine well in a large kettle 


through the food-chopper, using a medi- 
um blade. Two cupfuls of chopped meat 
will be required. Pare, core, and chop 
fine, enough apples of a choice variety 
to make four cupfuls. Pick apart and 
chop two cupfuls of seeded raisins; clean 
and wash two cupfuls of currants; and 
chop fine one cupful of citron. 

Mix the meat and fruits together, and 


Then pack into sterilized jars 
or into a crock, keeping the 
latter in a cool refrigerator 


PRIMER 


Illustrations on the In. 
stitute pages are posed 
by us and photographed 
by Dana B. Merrill 


In making mincemeat, chop 
the cooked beef and the suet 
quite fine, using either a chop- 
ping bowl or a meat-chopper 


add two teaspoonfuls of salt, two 

cupfuls of sugar, and one cupful of 

chopped beef suet. Butter may be 
used instead of suet if desired. For the spices 
which are so important in mincemeat, use 
one tablespoonful each of ground cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg. Then add one cup- 
ful each of strong coffee and of the meat 
stock; mix the ingredients together thor- 
oughly, and simmer slowly for one hour, 
stirring occasionally. Then pack while 
hot into sterilized glass jars and seal. This 
recipe makes five pints of mincemeat. If 
desired, it can also be put into stoneware 
jars. If kept in a cool place, such as the 
refrigerator, the mincemeat may be kept 
in this way for a month and used from 
this jar as desired. 


Cook the mincemeat over a 
very slow heat for one hour, 
stirring only occasionally 


SEATON CENA 
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the 


Thanksgiving 


Turkey 


HERE will be many a turkey served 
as the crowning glory of the Thanks- 
giving dinner this year. And the 
host, whose privilege it will be to 
carve the bird, should make every effort to 
master the art before that festive occasion. 
For if one understands the anatomy of the 
bird and the direction in which the mus- 
cular fibers run, half the battle is won. 

To assist the carver, the turkey should 
be placed upon a platter large enough to 
allow the carving process to proceed with- 
out danger of soiling the tablecloth. So 
place the turkey that the head is toward 
the left hand and the side toward the 
carver. In this position, the drumsticks 
are to the right of the carver. Insert the 
fork firmly in the center of the breast bone 
at the highest point. As a first step, cut 
off the leg or drumstick, and the second 
joint on the side in one piece, making a 
circular cut around the joint as illustrated. 
With the blade of the knife press the leg 
back and cut the ligaments where the 
thigh bone is attached to the back. Then 
remove the wing on the same side, also 
making a circular cut around the joint and 
severing it at this point. Without remov- 
ing the fork, cut thin slices lengthwise from 
the breast, beginning close to the place 


Then cut off the wing, also 
making a circular cut 
around the joint, and 
severing it at this point 


from which the wings were removed, and 
working up the ridge of the breast bone. 
Now remove the fork and separate the 
second joint from the drumsticks, cutting 
through at the joint. The dark meat on 
the thigh bone and the drumstick should be 
cut Into small inviting portions. The wing 
should be divided in two parts. Next, 
make an opening in the apron for serving 
the stuffing. The tip end of the backbone, 
known as the pope’s nose, is considered by 
many a delicate morsel. To remove this 
insert the knife at the joint where the tail 
joins the main part of the back. 


Without removing the fork, 
cut thin slices lengthwise 
from the breast, beginning 
close to the point from 
which the wing was removed 


We find it best to carve only one side of 
the turkey at atime. When that is served, 
the other side may be carved if it is required. 

Sometimes there are two kinds of stuffing 
in the turkey, the breast being stuffed with 
one kind of stuffing while the body is stuffed 
with another. The carver should know 
this when carving. 

A roast chicken is generally carved the 
same as the turkey, except that the legs 
and wings, not being so large, are not 
divided into so many parts. 

The method of carving a domestic roast 
duck is as follows: Place the duck on the 

platter as directed 
for the turkey. Cut 
off the leg, making a 
circular cut around 
the joint. Press back 
the leg and sever the 
thigh bone from the 
back. Then remove 
the wing on the same 
side, beginning at the 
wing joint. Next cut 
slicesfrom thebreast, 
beginning at the 
lower part of the side 
and working (Con- 
tinued on page 251) 


Make a circular cut 
around the leg and sec- 
ond joint and remove 


them in one piece 





Don t Guess—Measure! 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the Department of Cookery 


. E HAVE never standardized our 
measuring cups because we did 
not know that the housewife de- 

sired them.” This was the comment from 
one of our nationally known manufac- 
turers during a recent investigation on the 
part of Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute 
as to the relative capacity of kitchen 
measuring utensils now on the retail mar- 
ket. Yet this same manufacturer reacted 
immediately to Goop HousEKEEPING In- 
stitute’s suggestion that he change the dies 
for his measuring cups to make them of 
standard capacity. And we believe that 
this one manufacturer’s comments only 
exemplify the whole-hearted desire of all 
manufacturers to serve the actual needs of 
the housewife. 

There will always be born cooks—cooks 
who in some intuitive way know without 
recipe or measure, just what and how much 
of ingredients should go into the mixing 
bowl. Those of us who are not such born 
cooks would do well to let those who are go 
on their unmeasured way. But we need 
not feel discouraged, for the modern house- 
wife should know that she can learn to 


In measuring spoonfuls, use a 
standard measuring spoon, mak- 
ing all the measurements level full 


cook if she will only approach her task in an 
up-to-date practical way. 

In accurate measurements lies half the 
secret of good cookery. Gone must be the 
days when Mother Hubbard cherished her 
motley array of handleless cups, cracked 
bowls and spoons of so many sizes, dear to 
her for measuring. Gone must be the heap- 
ing spoonfuls, the rounding teaspoons, the 
lumps of butter, and the handfuls of sugar. 
For Goop HousExKEEPING Institute is only 
one of the many culinary authorities of 
today who are basing all of their cookery 
research and recipe testing upon the use 
of standard measuring utensils and level 
measurements. And if the housewife is 
going to seek these standardized recipes 
and cookery methods as her source of 
cookery inspiration, she, too, must fall into 
line with her measuring cups, spoons, and 


Will You 
Tell Us? 


Do you use a set of measuring 
spoons? 





Does your measuring tablespoon 
contain three level teaspoonfuls 
of liquid? 

Do you use a graduating measur- 
ing cup? 

Does your measuring cup con- 
tain sixteen level tablespoonfuls 
of liquid? 


Do you use level measures? 





Who manufactures your measur- 
ing utensils? 





Send your replies to 105 West 30th St., 
N.Y. City. In return we will mail you 
our bulletin “Vegetable Main Dishes” 


level measures, or her success will be for. 
ever jeopardized. 

The Bureau of Standards of the De 
partment of Commerce at Washington in 
its bulletin No. 55 on ‘Measurements for 
the Household” comments as follows upo 
Kitchen Measuring Appliances: “In the 
kitchen moreaccurate weights and measures 
are gradually coming into common use, as 
the units used are becoming better defined. 
The basis of the kitchen system of weights 
and measures is the standard cup, a 
measure holding eight fluid ounces—that 
is, one-half liquid pint, and used to measure 
either dry or liquid commodities. One ¢i 
these cups subdivided into thirds, fourths, 
or both, should be procured, since the or- 
dinary china cups vary greatly in size. A 
special set of spoon measures (from one- 
fourth teaspoon up) will be found cor- 
venient, since ordinary spoons also vaty 
size. Moreover, neither the ordinary cup 
or spoon is adapted to measuring of frac: 
tions of their capacity.” 

Goop HousEKEEPING Institute strongly 
urges that every housewife should have 
as a part of her (Continued on page 254)§ 


In measuring cupfuls, use a 
standard measuring cup, making 
all the measurements level full 
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IMPLE, homely things, to be good 
at all, must be superlatively good. 
A pale, solid slab of cold gingerbread 
is hardly fit to hand out to a tramp, 
but gingerbread hot from the oven, dark, 
and spicy, and tender, with crisp corners, 
and a glossy coat—that is a different 
matter. And perfect results are, after all, 
chiefly a matter of painstaking and—the 
right recipe. 

Molasses, as we all know, is either dark 
or light, and whether we choose the golden, 
New Orleans variety, or the dusky product 
of Porto Rico or Barbados, is largely a 
matter of personal preference. Few food- 
stuffs differ more in quality. Molasses, 
unadulterated and undoctored, is a sweet 
second only to honey, for wholesomeness. 
None but the best is good 
enough, and molasses guar- 
anteed pure can be bought 
at the grocer’s. 

Many recipes call for 
butter in making molasses 
cakes, but this is not neces- 
sary. Use chicken fat, if 
you have it, or clarified beef 
drippings, ham, or bacon 
fat (these also supply salt), 
lard, or your favorite vege- 
table shortening. 

Golden Cup Cakes. Mix 
together one-half cupful each 
of molasses, sugar, and 













squash, cooked dry, and sifted, and two- 
thirds cupful of buttermilk. Sift together 
two cupfuls of pastry flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of soda, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Add to the first mix- 
ture, and add two drops of oil of cloves 


, and two tablespoonfuls of melted fat. 


Beat well and fill greased muffin pans. 
Bake for thirty minutes at 375° F., and 
place a marshmallow on each cake ten 
Minutes before they are done. One-half 
teaspoonful of ground cloves may be used 
In place of the oil of cloves, but the oil 
does not darken the cakes. When you 
make them, try saving out a cupful of the 
batter, adding half a cupful of floured 
Currants, and baking in small patty pans. 
Cover the bottem and sides with chocolate 
icing and try them out for afternoon tea. 


S: uperlatives of 
the ep NVC OLASSES JAR 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


Tested in the Department of Cookery 





Molasses Layer Cake. Combine one 
cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted fat, 
and one-half cupful of hot strong cofiee. 
Sift together two cupfuls pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and two teaspoonfuls of mixed 
spices. A good mixture of spices is half 
cinnamon, one-fourth nutmeg, and one- 
fourth cloves. Another good combination 
is half ginger, one-fourth cinnamon, and 
one-fourth allspice. Combine the flour 
and molasses mixtures, and add one 
egg, beaten lightly. Beat well, and 
bake in layer-cake pans for twenty 
minutes at 375° F. Put the layers 
together with a Mocha Filling made 
as follows: Whip stiff one pint of 


















Indian Pudding, 
though an old-fash- 
ioned dish, is dear to 
the hearts of all 
real food lovers 







cream; add one cupful of powdered sugar 
and one tablespoonful of coffee extract. 
Spread thinly between the layers and heap 
high on top. This makes a delicious dessert. 
A rich, moist cake with a flavor all its 
own is Orange Loaf. Mix together one- 
half cupful of fat and one cupful of mo- 
lasses; add one egg well-beaten, the grated 
rind of half an orange, and one-half cupful 
of orange juice. Add one-third cupful 
water and two cupfuls of pastry flour, sifted 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of soda. Bake in a greased 
tube pan for forty-five minutes at 350° F. 
When done brush over with melted butter 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Indian Pudding. Scald one pint of milk, 
thicken with two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of cornmeal, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Then add 











one-half cupful of beef suet, chopped fine, 
one cupful of mixed dried or preserved 
fruit, nuts or coconut, one cupful of 
molasses, one tablespoonful of mixed 
spices, and one quart of cold milk. 
Mix thoroughly and bake three hours 
at 325° F., stirring occasionally. This 
recipe dates back to our great grand- 
mother’s time, and the old-time sauce 
for it was cream with a little maple 
sugar dissolved in it—about five table- 



















Golden Cup Cakes are 
spicy, tender, and de- 
lightful for the afternoon 
tea or supper dessert 
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4 Molasses Layer Cake, 
Pe with its fragrant coffee 
é filling,is adessert 
worthy of any occasion 







spoonfuls of sugar to a half pint of cream. 
Simple and economical, like the first 
settlers, but good to the last crumb, is 
Grandpa’s Gingerbread. Combine one 
and one-half cupful of molasses, one-half 
cupful of boiling water, one-fourth cupful 
of soft fat, two teaspoonfuls of mixed 
spices, and stir in a warm place until thor- 
oughly blended. Cool, then add three and 
one-fourth cupfuls of pastry flour with one 
teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoonful 
of salt. Bake in a large dripping pan at 
325° F. for thirty-five minutes. Or divide 
the batter and cover half of it with sliced 
apples sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon, 
after the fashion of Dutch Apple Cake. 
Cottage Fruit Cake. Mix together one- 
half cupful each of fat, molasses, and brown 
sugar. Add two eggs beaten light. Sift 
together one and one-half cupfuls of pastry 
flour, and one-half teaspoonful each of salt, 
soda, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg. Add 
this to the first mixture and then add one 
cupful of raisins or mixed fruit dredged 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
cupful of broken (Continued on page 115) 
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XIX 


HE Princess had arrived in 

the Bay of Naples, and from 

her decks could be seen one 

of the most gorgeous pano- 
ramas in the world—St. Elmo and 
Vesuvius near at hand, the stu- 
pendous cliffs of Sorrento in the dis- 
tance. Again the miracle had hap- 
pened; again the sins of the guilty 
had not yet found them out. Many 
of the cruisers, Dot and Bob Schuyler 
among them, had departed for 
Rome. Others, most of whom had 
seen the Eternal City before, had pre- 
ferred to stay in Naples—to see it well be- 
fore they died. So Eric and Ethel were 
not without company. 

Not that they wanted company. Some 
of the cruisers who had stayed behind were 
going to Pompeii; others had decided to 
visit the Museum. A few of the more ad- 
venturous were bound for the ascent of 
Vesuvius. But Eric and Ethel joined none 
of these groups—didn’t seem to feel the 
least interest in them. Indeed it might be 
said that they unconsciously avoided them 
—breakfasting by themselves in a corner 
of the dining-room, and later strolling out 
on a deserted deck where they sought no 
better company than each other. 

“Where would you like to go this morn- 
ing?” Eric asked. 

Ethel made one of her charming gestures 
of submission, of placing herself entirely 
in his hands. “Wherever you like,”’ said she. 

They went down on the pier, and there 
he engaged a car—chattering in Italian 
almost as volubly as the chauffeur, which 
Ethel regarded as another of the wonderful 
things to be marked to his credit; and when 
the bargain had been concluded, they both 
got in, Eric and Ethel in the back seat, 
their hands soon finding each other be- 
neath the rug. 

“We're going to Sorrento,’ 
“along the Shore Road.” 

“Oooh!”’ she said. ‘‘As long as I can re- 
member, I have read of Sorrento and the 
Bay of Naples. And now to think that 
I’m really going to see them both—like 
this!”’ 

As a matter of fact, she was going to see 

é 


> he said, 


The Captain’s face was almost geranium red, and his bushy brows looked 
there was a twinkle in his eye, but that night he was wearing an air of 


more: the happy life of Naples itself, for 
one thing. As they turned along the road 
that led to the east, she soon noticed how 
thronged the sidewalks were. The houses 
might be all right to sleep in, but their 
inhabitants seemed to be unanimous in the 
belief that the sidewalk was the place for 
waking hours. Did a housewife decide 
to do the family washing? She carried her 
tubs out of the front door and rolled up 
her sleeves; and while she worked, she 
held vivacious argument with the cobbler 
next door, who had moved his bench out 
of his shop and was soling a pair of shoes in 
the sunshine. Next to the cobbler’s was a 
wine-shop with its two customers at an 
outside table; and next to that a woman 
was sewing while she simultaneously 
nursed her baby and held sprightly repar- 
tee with the woman next door who, in her 
turn, was knitting a petticoat and inci- 
dentally keeping her eye open for the milk- 
man who, in Ais turn, was half-way down 
the block with a cow and a muzzled calf, 


the cow being milked at that moment into 
a pint bottle, and the calf anxiously watch- 
ing as though wondering how much break- 
fast was going to be left for him when the 
end of the route was reached. The houses 
were old, but many had lines that spoke of 
noble days; and here and there under the 
arch of a courtyard could be seen a garden, 
embellished with marble steps and statu- 
ary, that Fragonard would have loved to 
paint. 

“You like it?” asked Eric, watching the 
bright-eyed interest with which Ethel was 
taking everything in. 

“T love it!” she told him. 

“And I love you—” he whispered. 

Her hand tightened around his fingers 
for a moment, but that might only have 
been because she wished him to notice 
something. 

“Look!”’ she exclaimed. 

Acres of macaroni were drying in_ the 
sun, hanging down in fantastic portieres 
wherever a supporting frame could 
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as though the salt of many a storm had dried upon them. Generally 
magisterial gravity which didn’t make the twins feel any happier 


found to hold it. They had reached Portici. 
The roadway widened; more workshops 
appeared. Here a boat was being built on 
the sidewalk. Here two sawyers were con- 
verting a log into planks. Next to that 
a wheelwright was mending a cart. In the 
distance stretches of country could be seen, 
rich with vineyards and olive orchards. 
Or vistas of the bay flashed into view, like 
a blue-jeweled beauty running through a 
crowd. And towering always over every- 
thing, pursuing everything, threatening 
everything, was Vesuvius himself, a wisp 
ot smoke streaming from his crater as 
though it were the tassel of a giant’s cap. 

“Pompeii,” said Eric carelessiy, as the 
car rolled along by the side of a wall. “I 
thought we might come here tomorrow.” 

“Pompeii!” repeated Ethel, as if she 
could hardly believe it. ‘And you say it 
Just like that!” 

They began to pass through smaller 
settlements—fairy-book villages connected 
by a road which grew grander at every 


mile, curving along the face of cliffs that 
fell to the sea, skirting deep ravines that 
were filled with lemon groves and almond 
trees—mad with bloom and scent. They 
would roll along for half a mile noting de- 
tails like these, and then suddenly, at a 
turn of the road, a vista of such beauty 
would burst upon them—mountain, sky, 
and deep-blue sea; bold cliffs and shyly 
terraced orchards; houses like a scene- 
painter’s vision; flowers like a gardener’s 
dream—that Ethel could almost feel her- 
self lifted on wings, and had to hold tight 
to Eric’s hand to keep herself in the car. 

At Sorrento they had their lunch on a 
balcony that overhung the sea, and as they 
ate they couldn’t help noticing the other 
young couples around them. 

‘A precious place for honeymoons,”’ said 
Eric, enlightening her. 

Ethel spoke without reflecting. ‘‘Yes,” 
she said, “‘I should think it would be.” 

“Would you like to come here when 
we’re married?” 


| LVearing Journey’s 


end—and the 
sertal’s too— 


the TWINS 


are at last 


brought 
face to face 


But she wouldn’t answer that, 
looking out at the sea instead, and 
thinking thoughts not very cheerful. 

After lunch they strolled around 
the grounds, sat in the summer- 
house, looked in at the public rooms 
of the hotel; and perhaps because 
such things are catching it wasn’t 
long before they found themselves 
acting like some of the newly-mar- 
ried ones around them—standing 
close to each other when they looked 
over the parapet, walking in eloquent 
silences, murmuring to each other, 
sitting down now and then to ex- 
change glances that alternately 
smiled and looked solemn, taking 
each other’s pictures, laughing 
together, dreaming together, having 

one of those days, in short, which don’t 
come often in a lifetime. And whenever 
Ethel felt particularly thrilly inside— 
dithery, Zolian-harpy, almost afraid to 
breathe for fear she would spoil it—she 
would say to herself, “There! When I 
get back to Milford I shall remember 
this . . .” or “I don’t care much what 
happens now. I shall remember this as 
long as I live.” 

Neither talked much on their way back 
to Naples. For one thing there was a sun- 
set which would have made conversation 
irreverent, and for another thing, both of 
them were still too full of recent memories. 
It was nearly dark when they reached the 
Princess—just in time for dinner. 

“T’ll meet you at the entrance of the 
dining-room in about five minutes,” said 
Eric, leaving her at the alley that led to 
333- “Don’t be late, because we have a 
lot to see tonight.” 

It was Eric who was late, and when he 
came down the dining-room stairs—tall, 
dark-eyed, and rather pale as well—Ethel 
knew that something was wrong. ‘“Some- 
body’s told him!’ was her first despairing 
thought; and she was sure of it when she 
noticed that a step in front of him were 
two grim-faced women—one, Mrs. Guil- 
ford, and the other a determined-looking 
matron in a tweed traveling suit, who 
looked more formidable than Mrs. Guilford 
ever knew how to look. These two were 
for walking into the dining-room without 
a glance at Ethel, but Eric wouldn’t have 
that. 

“Mother!” he said. 

The matron in tweed turned around, 
frigidly impatient. 

“T should like to present—a very dear 
friend of mine. Miss Ethel Pennington— 
my mother, Lady Glenmuir.” 

Ethel felt it in the ait—especially after 
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a glance at the triumphant Mrs. Guilford— 
and she steeled herself for the cut direct, or 
something very near it. 

“Miss Pennington . . .” repeated Lady 
Glenmuir; and turning back toward the 
dining-room, she sharply added over her 
shoulder, ‘“‘Come, Eric; we’re late enough 
apets).. re 


XX 


yf ERIC had left her standing there, 
forlorn and friendless, Ethel probably 
would never have felt the same toward 
him again. But instead of following into 
the dining-room, he stood fast in front of 
her. And although he certainly looked far 
from happy, he had that in his eyes which 
brought a smile to Ethel’s face—a 
sad smile, a dubious smile, but 
there it was, come one moment 
and gone the next, but a smile, 
for all that. 

“Some one has been playing 
clever,” he said. ‘Mrs. Guilford, 
as far as I can make it out.” 

“Eric, look. They’re both wait- 
ing for you. Don’t you think you 
had better go in?” 

“We'll both go in. Come on. 
We’ll dine with ourselves and give 
Mrs. Guilford something else to 
wireless about.” 

“No, dear. You go. I—I’ll have 
dinner in my room, and we can 
talk about it later.” 

She started up the stairs, but he 
followed her; and rather than 
have a scene, she stopped on the 
landing and pretended to be 
laughing at him. 


“Silly boy,” she said, although 


her eyes didn’t. “Don’t you see 
you're doing the worst thing pos- 
sible—making trouble between us? 
No; listen, dear. You go and 
make your mother happy now; 
and after dinner, if you can get 
away, I shall be up in the lounge, 
and then perhaps you can come 
and make me happy, too.” 

It is probable that none of them 
ate much dinner—with the possible 
exception of Mrs. Guilford. Ethel 
had thoughts for food—troubled 
thoughts and a dismal meal they 
made; and when she went upstairs 
at eight o’clock, you wouldn’t have 
thought that she was the same girl 
who had lunched so well at Sorrento 





The Beauty Prize 


pression of one who is born to command. 
You could imagine her unexpectedly enter- 
ing a room of idling servants who were dis- 
cussing their dreams of the night before, 
and making their ears burn just by the 
way she looked at them. You could 
imagine her running her finger along a 
window ledge for dust, discovering smoke 
on the mirrors, cobwebs hanging from one 
corner of the ceiling—and then letting out 
on those poor dreamers until they all 
wished that a merciful Providence would 
be good to them and turn them into some- 
thing small, like cockroaches, for instance, 
so they could crawl away on their hairy 
little toes and hide themselves in some dark 
recess where properly they belonged. 
“You are an American, I believe, 





Home Lights 


By Eleanor Robbins Wilson 


So often I have gone through these rooms, 
Lighting the seen and unseen candles 
That make a house 

A home. 


You, who have visited me, 
Have seen the cheer 
Of many colored candles, 


But I, who have watched here frequently alone, 


Have lighted many more 

That you may never know; 

Tall red candles of my pride, 

White candles that were prayers, 
Strange little blue ones for loneliness, 
Some of strong yellow 

When I needed courage, 

But mostly 

A rose-colored candle 

That men call joy, 

Whose soft flame 

Has companioned me for countless hours 
While I worked; 

That has haloed each chubby baby’s face, 
And cast a flattering finish 

On all the treasured handicraft 

I made. 


It has meant so much to me, 
I should like to leave 

This light 

Burning in the little house 
When I go away. 





a few short hours before. The 

lounge was deserted, and she had 

no trouble in finding a corner where Eric 
might have a better chance than elsewhere 
to try to make her happy; and she hadn’t 
been settled long when he appeared in the 
doorway looking for her, his mother in- 
exorably fixed at his elbow. 

“Oh, dear!” mourned Ethel from the 
bottom of her heart, and felt more gone 
than before. 

“T thoughe we might find you here,” said 
Eric, placing a chair for his mother and 
bringing another for himself. ‘Beautiful 
evening, isn’t it!” 

Ethel glanced at the older woman op- 
posite her, and felt helpless and far from 
home. Eric’s mother had one of those 
faces which are generally described as 
“strong”—a strong, curving nose; a strong, 
straight mouth; a strong, square chin. 
Added to these was the brisk, superior ex- 


Miss Pennington,” began Lady Glenmuir. 

“Ves,” said Ethel. 

“You are traveling alone?” 

“Well—in a way.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that my aunt is on the ship,” 
said Ethel, stiffening her voice a little. 

“Sharing your stateroom with you?” 

“No,” said Ethel, and fearfully won- 
dered what was coming next. 

“Then to all serious intents and pur- 
poses, you really are traveling alone?”’ 

““Ye-es, I suppose so.” 

“What do your people do in America?” 

“My father’s dead. But I work in 
a bank—and my sister works in a 
library.” 

“Then you are working people, I under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, and thought to her- 


self, “Thank you,” but couldn’t quite 
bzing it out. 

Lady Glenmuir turned to her gon 
“What were you doing today,” she asked, 
“vou and Miss Pennington?” 

“We went to Sorrento.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone? Yes,” he answered with a touch 
of irony, “except for the chauffeur, and 
possibly fifty thousand people that we 
passed on the road.” 

“Eric!” 

“Mother!” 

“That will do, please. Where did yoy 
lunch?” : 

“At the Grand Vittoria.” 

“Oh, you went toa hotel .. . 

“Naturally we went to a hotel,” said 
Eric, indignation taking the place 
of irony. ‘Where else would one 
go to lunch in Sorrento?” 

Lady Glenmuir grandly arose, 
“T wish you would take me back 
to Mrs. Guilford,” she said. “] 
shall see Miss Pennington again.” 

As Eric turned to go, a pivotal 
movement which he performed 
none too eagerly, he whispered to 
Ethel, “Please wait; I shall soon 
be back.” At first Ethel thought 
she would go to her room, but she 
didn’t; curling her feet underneath 
her for company, a forlorn, deserted 
figure in that great, empty lounge. 
And when Eric came back, she 
was glad she had stayed, he 
looked so down-hearted, so woe- 
begone, so in need of human 
sympathy and the smile which 
greeted him, uncertain though it 
was again and disappearing almost 
as soon as it came. 

“You mustn’t mind mother, you 
know,” he began. ‘She’s some- 
what tremendous at times.” And 
lamely added after a moment’s 
introspection: “She doesn’t really 
mean anything by it; it’s just her 
way. Besides, she told me at 
dinner that she had a headache; 
and she’s always rather trying 
when she has a headache.” 

Ethel’s lips opened to speak, 
but thinking perhaps that Eric had 
had trouble enough for one night, 
she closed them on a retort that 
nearly came out with a rush. 

“Oh, well,” she said, trying to 
look at the brighter side, “it will 
only be a few days. After all, we 
leave here on Saturday.” 

“No; that’s the worst of it,” he 
answered with a moody look. “She says 
she’s going to Havre with me, and then up 
to Paris. I don’t know what’s come over 
her, all at once.” 

Ethel was silent again, and then she 
quietly said, “I know.” 

“Know what, dear?” 

“Why your mother’s coming with you. 
It’s because she doesn’t like me.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” he quickly—too 
quickly—assured her. “What I mean 1s, 
it’s nothing personal against you. She 
doesn’t like any girl—she’s always been 
that way—but when she gets to know you 
better—”’ 

Involuntarily Ethel shivered. Of all pos- 
sible prospects, that one seemed the bleak- 
est: for Lady Glenmuir to get to know her 
better! 

The next day Eric and Ethel went to 
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“Would you like to come here 
when we’re married?” Eric 
asked. But Ethel wouldn’t 
answer that, looking out at the 
sea instead, and thinking 
thoughts not very cheerful 


Pompeii, Lady Glenmuir inexorably ac- 
companying them, apparently determined 
that there should be no more excursions— 
alone. It happened to be a gray, dull morn- 
ing, leaden skies and no wind, and Ethel 
had a dead time among the ruins of a dead 
people, with company that soon became 
as dead as the things they were seeing. 
Eric’s mother simply wouldn’t let him get 


out of her sight, preserved 
a stony demeanor whenever 
he tried to introduce a 
friendlier atmosphere, pre- 
tended not to hear when 

Ethel spoke toher .. . 
Ethel had dinner in her 
stateroom that night, and as soon as she 
was through she placed her shoes outside 
the door as a sign that she had retired for 
the night and wasn’t to be disturbed. Half 
an hour later she was trying to read, and 
making poor progress with it, when she 
thought she heard Eric’s footsteps in the 
alley. She was watching the door, waiting 
for his rap on the panel, when a folded piece 


of paper came sliding 
underneath, followed by 
a plaintive knock. Ethel 
tiptoed over and picked 
up the note. 
“Dear Ethel,” it read. 
“Aren’t you coming 
out? 
Eric.” 
“Dear Eric,” she wrote 
beneath it. “My head 
aches. Not tonight. 
ETHEL.” 
She pushed this half- 
way under the door and 
felt it almost snatched 
from the other side. 
There was a few mo- 
ments’ silence on both 
sides of the partition, and 
then Eric’s footsteps could be heard 
retreating—retreating quickly, as though 
he knew exactly where he was going. 

“There!” thought Ethel, not knowing 
whether to be glad or sorry for what she 
had done. “Now we'll see what happens 
tomorrow.” 

The first thing that happened was a talk 
with Lady Glenmuir, who looked as though 
she hadn’t slept any too well herself. She 
might have been waiting for Ethel to make 
her appearance,. for Ethel had hardly 
reached the corridor on her way to break- 
fast, when Eric’s mother stopped her. 

“Miss Pennington . . . I should like 
to talk to you a few minutes.” 

They went to a couch near the head of 
the stairway, each sitting stiffly on the edge, 
and neither looking as though she expected 
to enjoy the conversation. 

“In speaking with my son,” began 
Lady Glenmuir, “I—er—gather that you 
are rather fond of him. No, no; one 
moment, please. Of course he thinks he 
is rather fond of you, as well. But now the 
question rises: do (Continued on page 141) 
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Hints for Using Them Correctly 
By George W. Alder 


sents careful engi- 
neering inspection 
and thorough and 
prolonged practical 
tests under actual 
home conditions. It 
will prove a guide 
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The principle of the 
Bunsen burner is 
used in almost all 
modern gas-burners 


AS as used in the household in 

this country is either natural gas, 

which, as its name implies, is a 
product of nature, or manufactured gas, 


which is man made. Natural gas occurs 
in several states, usually in localities where 
coal or petroleum oil is also found. The 
gas is obtained by drilling into the ground 
to reach the gas-bearing rock strata, and 
it is piped from the wells or borings to 
the user, in some cases for many miles. 
Manufactured gas is made by the distilla- 
tion mostly of coal or petroleum, and by the 
extraction of hydrogen from water by pass- 
ing steam through incandescent carbon. 

While natural gas and manufactured gas 
are alike in some respects they are widely 
different in others. Natural gas is largely 
a mixture of various chemical combina- 
tions of carbon and hydrogen; for example, 
methane, which is one part carbon and 
four parts hydrogen and ethane, which is 
two parts carbon and six parts hydrogen. 
Manufactured gas is largely hydrogen, car- 
bon monoxide, and some combinations of 
carbon and hydrogen. This difference is 
important to the user for most natural gases 
are not poisonous in the unburned state 
while manufactured gases are. In some 
natural gas districts where the supply is 
rapidly diminishing it has become necessary 
to supplement it by the addition of manu- 
factured gas. In these cases the resulting 
mixture will have the noxious character- 
istics of the manufactured gas and pre- 
caution should be used accordingly. 

Years ago, before electricity superseded 
gas for illumination in so many homes, 
the open yellow gas flame was a common 
sight. This, however, has almost disap- 
peared and the gas-burning device of 


Automatic water-heat- 
ers should always be 
connected to the flue 
or vented outdoors 


today uses the so-called blue 
flame. The principle of the 
blue flame is that some air is 
mixed with the gas before com- 
bustion takes place. This air is 
called primary air. The primary 
air alone is not intended to 
produce complete combustion, 
the remaining necessary air, 
called secondary air, being ob- 
tained at the place of combus- 
tion or, in other words, around 
the flame. 

Once in a while sellers of fuel- 
burning devices speak of their 
devices as being economical be- 
cause they burn “mainly air.” This is 
misleading because air does not burn. 
However, the oxygen in the air supports 
combustion and is essential in the burning 
of any fuel. If combustion is to be com- 
plete a very definite quantity of air—that 
is, the oxygen which constitutes about one- 
fifth of the air—is required for each unit of 
fuel to be burned. The secret then of perfect 
combustion in a gas-burning device is to 


in making purchases 


have the proper proportion of air and gas. 

The Bunsen burner—named after the 
inventor—is a device which employs the 
principle of mixing some air with the gas 
before the point at which combustion takes 
place. In its simplest form it consists of an 
orifice or jet, through which the gas passes, 
enclosed in one end of a metal tube. In 
the same end of the tube there are holes 
which can be covered or uncovered by 
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means of a movable “sleeve.” The gas, 

ing through the orifice at relatively 
high velocity takes in some air through the 
d holes and the mixture flows 
to the other end of the tube where it is 
ignited and burned. By turning the 
movable sleeve the amount of primary air 
can be adjusted at will. This simple device 
is duplicated, in essentially the same form, 
in practically all present-day gas-burners. 

The perfect Bunsen flame—and of 
course this applies to all flames operating 
on the same principle—has two distinct 
cones, the inner being greenish and the 
outer being blue but in many cases quite 
faint especially when viewed in a strong 
light. The correct flame is produced when 
the gas and air are properly proportioned. 
Fach of the many holes or ports in the gas- 
range top-stove or oven-burner should have 
4 distinct cone-shaped flame showing the 
greenish-inner and blue-outer cones. If 
these cones are not distinct the burner 
needs adjusting. Usually the only adjust- 
ment necessary can be accomplished by 
means of the air shutter on the end of the 
burner near the gas-cock. This shutter 
regulates the amount of primary air. In 
some cases, however, the gas-jet or spud, 
as it is called, may have to be changed in 
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The correct way to light a gas 
burner is, first, strike the match, 
then—but not till then—turn 
on the gas and apply the match 






size. While some spuds are adjustable 
others are not and may have to be re- 
placed. It is a good rule to have the 
adjustment of a burner made by some one 
who is familiar with gas-burning appli- 
ances. When you purchase a gas device 
msist that it be adjusted after it is in- 
stalled in your home. Knowledge of 
what constitutes a proper flame will make 
It possible for you to tell whether or not 
the burners need attention. 

When properly adjusted a gas-burner 


Gas Appliances 


should fulfill certain conditions besides the 
formation of the blue and green cones. 
First, each flame cone should be complete 
to the gas-port, which is the opening in the 
burner where the gas is burned. Under 
certain improper conditions the flames 
tend to leave the ports. Second, the flame 
should extinguish quietly when the gas is 
turned off. If there is a noise or small ex- 
plosion the adjustment is incorrect. Third, 
on top-stove burners, when the gas is turned 
on full, the tips of the flames should only 
reach the bottom of a vessel placed on the 
grid. To have the flames licking the sides 
of the vessel is not only apt to cause poor 
combustion but is decidedly wasteful of 
gas. 

When a gas burner is properly adjusted 
the products of combustion, or in other 
words the chemical compounds that are 
formed due to the uniting of the gas with 
oxygen, are mainly carbon dioxide and 
water vapor—both non-poisonous. Car- 
bon dioxide is a gas composed of one 
part of carbon and two parts oxygen and 
is the usual result of burning any material 
containing carbon, such as coal, wood, 
charcoal, or kerosene. In fact carbon 
dioxide is a common product in many 
natural processes and, as almost every one 
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knows, is even given off from the lungs in 
breathing. While carbon dioxide is not 
poisonous it is a stable gas and does not 
give up its oxygen readily, so it will not act 
as a substitute for air in supporting com- 
bustion nor will it give to the lungs the 
oxygen so necessary to support life. This 
being the case it is obvious that if a flame, 
whether gas or for that matter any other 
fuel requiring oxygen, were burned long 
enough in a closed container it would go 
out because the oxygen would be used up 
in the process of combustion. It should 
also be obvious that no flame should be 
operated in tightly closed rooms because 
the removal of oxygen from the air would 
affect breathing. Of course, in the average 
house, there is considerable air seepage 
through doors and windows so that there 
is an actual change of air taking place 
all the time. But in closed small rooms 
this change may not be adequate, so there 
should always be ventilation in any room 
in which a fire is burning. 

If any ordinary flame is burned without 
sufficient oxygen one of the products of 
combustion is apt to be carbon monoxide. 
This gas is composed of one part of carbon 
and one part of oxygen, and while the 
constituents are the same, except for the 





With a flexible gas-tube always 
turn off the gas at the pipe first 
and then the cock on the device. 
Use only the best grade of tubing 


relative quantities, as in car- 
bon dioxide, the properties of 
the two gases are very dif- 
ferent. Carbon monoxide 
is extremely poisonous. It 
is more dangerous, too, be- 
cause it is both colorless and 
odorless and so can not be 
detected by the senses. For- 
tunately, when carbon mon- 
oxide is being released from 
a gas (Continued on page 184) 

































Silver 
Cleaning 


by 
Electrolysis 


Why the Institute 
no longer approves 
commercial outfits 
for this purpose 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


Advisor to Good Housekeeping Institute 


SERIES of complaints has reached 

Goop HousEKEEPING Institute from 

housekeepers throughout the coun- 
try who have purchased small, crude 
strips of metal because magical claims as a 
silver cleaner had been made for them by 
the vender. The price paid was usually 
out of all proportion to the value of the 
bit of metal: fifty cents to one dollar for a 
strip of thin metal about three by four 
inches, roughly cut with metal shears. In 
addition, the approval of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING Institute was claimed, sometimes 
for the so-called device, but more often 
for the method. Again, the results ob- 


With canning tongs remove the silver from the 


solution to a clean soap-suds in the dishpan 


tained did not continue to be so magical 
as the first demonstration led the purchaser 
to believe possible, and altogether she was 
decidedly dissatisfied with her purchase. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute feels a 

binding obligation to protect you as pur- 
chaser against any possible misuse of Goop- 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute standards of ap- 
proval. To this end we have decided to 
discontinue approval of all electrolytic 
cleaning plates, because of the tendency to 
reduce the size and weight of the plates, 
and because of the extravagant claims 
made for the product. 

At the same time this method of cleaning 
silver has so many ad- 
vantages for the house- 
keeper that as a method 
it must always have the 
approval of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Insti- 
tute, just as it carries 
the endorsement of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its bulle- 
tin entitled, “A Study 
of the Electrolytic 
Method of Silver Clean- 
ing.” 

Possibly there are 
some housekeepers who 
do not understand just 
how the strip of metal 
operates and in what the 
cleaning process really 
consists. The process 


i lili 


A final polish with a_ silver- 
cleaning cloth gives a_ softer 
sheen. To the right are the 


necessary utensils and _ supplies 


is an electro-chemical one, depending 
for its reactions upon the electrolytic 
power of the metal selected. It was 
probably a housekeeper who first dis- 
covered that the knife or spoon left in hot 
water in her aluminum kettle became 
cleaned of tarnish in a few moments. She 
did not understand the process, but tried 
it again only to learn that all her silver 
could be successfully cleaned by heating it 
in hot water in an aluminum kettle. Later 
it was discovered that the action was a bit 
more rapid if salt and soda were used in the 
water. The only drawback to the processwas 
the fact that the kettle had to be scoured each 
time, to free it from the tarnish that had 
been transferred by this electrolytic action 
from the silver to the kettle. The manu- 
factured discs and strips of metal obviated 
three-quarters of this scouring necessity, 
hence they became popular. So long as 
the size and weight of the metal strip was 
sufficient to warrant the sum asked for it, 
these designs of the manufacturer had a 
distinct advantage to the housekeeper and 
were popular for use in enamelware kettles. 

It is, therefore, only the small size and 
the exorbitant price of many of the strips 
offered to housekeepers that have inflv- 
enced Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute to 
remove all of them from the list of approval. 

Moreover, there is a substitute so simple 
that if you have not tried it, you will find 
it is a real solution to the problem. Buy 
a new aluminum pie plate and use it up- 
side down in an (Continued on page 210) 
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The soiled or torn end 
of a shade may be trim- 
med off and the cut edge 
hemmed or reversed to 
the top as shown here 


oncerning 


gleams to his satisfaction, the phi- 
losopher window cleaner in Galsworthy’s 
“Windows” tells of the regular attention 
this work of his demands. He might well 
have included window shades, for soiled, 
neglected shades are not consistent with 
shining windows! 

When putting the house in order for the 
winter months, the condition of the win- 
dow shades usually presents problems in 
cleaning, renovation or renewal, and in 
response to inquiries concerning these the 
Institute has been investigating and testing 
various methods of cleaning and care. 
Visits were made to manufacturers of 
shades and shade rollers and to shade 
cleaners, and the methods advised have 
been carefully tested as to effective results. 

It is quite evident that frequent 
dusting of shades makes any special 
cleaning less necessary, but to do 
this the shade must be taken down 
from the window. To avoid creas- 
ing the shade, roll it up as far as 
possible before taking it from win- 
dow, using a step-ladder to reach 
the roller easily. Unroll carefully 
over a table and roll up slowly, 


The life of a window shade may 
often be prolonged by paint- 
ing with a flat oil paint 


S HE industriously washes and pol-. 
ishes each pane of glass until it 





dusting each side well as it is rolled. 
Replace on window and test to see if it 
rolls up and down properly. Manufac- 
turers of shade rollers advise against the 
use of a fork or any tool to tighten up the 
spring in the roller, when a shade rolls up 
too loosely. They consider it safer and 
just as effective simply to unroll the shade 
and roll it up again tightly and evenly. 

Any method of special cleaning will large- 
ly depend upon the type of shade to be 
cleaned, that is, painted or unpainted. 
The unpainted or Holland shades are 
translucent and the colored Hollands, now 
nearly all made of a cotton cloth, are dyed 
before the fabric is woven. The attractive 
surface finish of a good Holland shade, 
which is obtained by a process of pound- 
ing or “beetling’’ and calendering, does 
not respond kindly to washing. An expert 





Vy, indow Shades 


The Institute Investigates their Care and Renovation 


cleaner who has made a business of clean- 
ing shades for over a quarter of a century 
recommends dry cleaning for these. A 
general soil does not, of course, show up 
readily on colored shades, but spots on these 
and on uncolored ones may often be re- 
moved with a grease solvent such as 
carbon tetrachloride. This expert uses 
art gum for cleaning all white and cream- 
colored shades. His method is here 
illustrated. 

In recent years the use of painted or 
tinted shades has greatly increased. These 
are made of cotton cloth of varying degrees 
of fineness and weight. Many of the thin- 
ner, coarser grades are filled to give body to 
the shade and the fabric is painted on each 
side with a coat of flat oil paint. These 
shades are opaque but as they wear the 
filling may drop out here and there, forming 
holes, especially where the shade 
has been wrinkled in any way. We 
find that they do not wash success- 
fully as water tends to dislodge the 
filling. 

The unfilled shades are usually 
made of a finer and heavier quality 
of cambric and are also painted. 
They are more or less opaque. 
A special (Continued on page 128) 


For very soiled uncolored shades, 
cleaning with art gum is most 
effective and preferable to washing 
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The Apostle of Pure Food 
Describes the Next Step in 


THE GOOD FOOD CAMPAIGN 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Healih 


ECAUSE TI occasionally have the 
entrée to the most important room 
in the house, I happened to be in 
the kitchen of a wéli-to-do home 

not long ago just ‘as the cook’ was taking 
the carrots off.the stove.’ There was a 
quantity of excess colored water, equal in 
volume to thé carrots, which was poured, 
in my presence, into the sink. On inquiry, 
I learned that it is not at all com- 
mon in this home‘to save any ex- 
cess water resulting from the boil- 
ing of vegetables.” .Neither is there 
any caré exercised in boiling vege- 
tables to usé an amount of water 
just sufficiént-for.the purpose, so 
that when the boiling is completed 
the water is nearly all evaporated. 

In this respect I do not know 
that the home’l was visiting differs 
from most homes. « Our American 
methods* of cookery - are most 


wasteful and,-together with the 
devitalizing of our cereal foods by 


the removal of a large part of the 
mineral elements, burden our tables 
with dishes hardly worth the eat- 
ing. The boiling of foods is the 
most objectionable method of 
which I am‘aware, simply because 
it extracts from them many of their 
most valuable elements. Usually 
these are then discarded with the 
excess water... This water should 
be saved, whenever possible, and 
added to soups and such like. 
But care should be taken not to 
have any water remaining when the boil- 
ing process is finished. 

In the boiling of potatoes particularly 
it is an excellent practice not only to have 
all the water evaporated, but also to dry 
the potatoes for a time after the evapora- 
tion is complete. I do not claim that by 
this process all the soluble extracts from 
the water are recovered. Some of them 
attach themselves to the vegetables, while 
others are deposited on the bottom of the 
vessel. 

If this were a cooking lesson instead of 
a contribution to sanitary science, I would 
advise the abolition of boiling vegetables 
or other foods. It is quite easy to supply 
the vessel in which the boiling takes place 
with an inside addition, with a perforated 
bottom which permits the steam to come 
in contact with the contents of the inner 
vessel but not the water. The purpose for 
which the boiling is practiced, namely, 
the softening of the starch and cellulose 
interior of the vegetables, is just as well 
secured by steaming as by boiling. By the 
steaming process, moreover, there is no 
extraction of the soluble materials. When 

8 





the food is cooked it contains all the 
water-soluble materials that it did in the 
beginning. The only things lost are those 
portions of the structure of the food which 
became liquid under the high temperature, 
such as, particularly, the fats: Some of 
these materials may be lost, but they are 
not of so great importance as vitamins and 
minerals which are soluble in water. 


Make Your Own Law 


The Pure Food Bill was the 
result of a twenty-five-year cam- 
paign waged by Dr. Wiley and 
others who believed foods should 
not be adulterated. Now Dr. 
Wiley declares that foods should 
not be robbed of their vital ele- 
ments, either in preparation or 
in cooking. Good food is as 
essential as pure food. The law 
assures pure food; in each one’s 
own kitchen is the place to make 
sure the food is good. Don’t 
cheat yourself and your children 


according to the opinion of competent 
observers, more poorly nourished than are 
the citizens of any other well-known coun- 
try. Foreigners, on coming into this 
country, are usually well-nourished and 
healthy. They, and their children soon 
fall into the condition of our natives, 
Recent investigations under a committee 
appointed by the Public Health Association, 
showed that the principal fault of 
the American ‘diet is*the lack of 
vitamins and minerals. ‘All the vita- 
mins soluble in water are more or 
less deficient in our foods. The’ 
minerals which are most lacking are 
limeand phosphorus: These are the 
two minerals which are’ the most 
important in the nourishment of our 
children and of our grown people as 
well. In my correspondence [have 
numerous. inquiries of how lime, 
phosphorus, and vitamins may. be 
secured in our foods. I will say that 
the conservation of the’ skins of 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals will 
do more, perhaps, than any other 
one thing to prevent the condition 
which now obtains. 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
lack of nutritious and wholesome 
elements in our foods is due largely 
to our false ideas of how foods 
should look and taste. The interest 
in the conservation of the bran of 
the cereals, perhaps, has been more 





I have had the privilege of spending a 
considerable time in the rural regions 
of France and Germany. I have lived 
with the inhabitants in these localities 
and had the opportunity of becoming quite 
well acquainted with their methods of 
cooking. I found there a careful conserva- 
tion of the skins of vegetables particularly, 
and of fruits. I did not see any wasteful 
boiling process. When the skins of the 
vegetables were removed, as they were 
sometimes, they were deposited in the soup 
pot, which was always kept on the stove. 
Not a single peeling of potato or apple was 
ever thrown away, nor of any other fruit 
or vegetable. All were preserved and ex- 
tracted with water in the soup pot and 
were used in this product on the table. 

In our country there seems to be a pas- 
sion for peeling. All skins of fruits, vege- 
tables, and cereals are considered enemies 
of good cooking, and particular pains are 
taken to remove them as completely as 
possible from the finished foods. The 
result of all this is that, in some respects, 
our people, who have access to the most 
abundant food products in the world, are, 


manifest than that of the waste due 

to boiling and pouring away the 
water in which the boiling has taken place. 
I have, in my own contributions to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, stressed very frequently 
the necessity of a proper balance in vita- 
mins and minerals of our foods. Some 
progress has been made in extending the 
use of whole ground, unbolted cereals. 
I wish now to add this injunction in regard 
to the waste of vital elements in boiling 
our foods, to the propaganda for the con- 
servation of the bran of cereals. 

An amusing incident occurred last 
Christmastide which showed the con- 
temptuous attitude of many of our people 
toward a propaganda of this kind. A box, 
neatly wrapped, came to me by parcels 
post from Cleveland. I untied the wrap- 
per and found inside the first box another 
box neatly wrapped. On opening this, 
another box was disclosed. Each of these 
boxes was neatly wrapped. Knowing the 
care with which jewels are transmitted, 
I felt certain that I would in the end find 
a stickpin or some similar article of jewelry 
for my Christmas gift. The fourth box 
contained the (Continued on page 271) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88) 








SOUP! 


the big dich of many a meal 
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‘a Oo wonder ~ when it contains 


c 32 different ingredients ! 


me Nowadays soup is made more than a first dish of the meal. In 
the | thousands of homes, by thousands of people, it is often practically 
d the whole meal—the main dish. 

ng The popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is astonishing— 
- s and it’s growing greater every day. People eat it not only as a 
se hearty part of a hearty dinner. They also find it an ideal “big 
mf dish”’ for luncheon or supper. ion 
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metal turn to 
tempered steel ? 


Bubbling in the crucible of your boy’s 
mind is a curious jumble of impressions. 
Every day, every hour adds new ideas. 
And he alone can select and test and 
weigh them. 

For a quarter of a century THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been helping boys 
like yours to make this vital selection— 
teaching them to know the worthy, 
and to welcome it—giving them under- 
standing to detect the unworthy, and 
the moral strength to reject it. 


In its thrilling stories, written by the 
foremost boys’ writers of the day, boys 
see the actual world they must face, 
and meet the kind of men from whom 
they will select their friends and as- 
sociates. They see success, and the 
struggle required to attain it; failure, 
and its causes. Instinctively they admire 
the courage, honor and virility of the 
human men and boys who people the 
pages of THE AMERICAN Boy. And 
from admiration to emulation is but a 
short step, quickly and surely taken. 
From each story and article a lesson in 
life is learned, and added to the accumu- 
lated store of indelible impressions. 


The coupon below will bring your 
boy, or any other boy whom you wish 
to see get ahead, the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. You need not send any money. 
Watch how he dives into it and wades 
right through it. Read it yourself. A 
bill for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later, unless 
you notify us to the contrary within 
10 days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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| body misses this stimulus. 
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CLUB 


A Service for Mothers-To-Be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, 


M. D. 


Every-day Little Things 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
HapptIness CLuB 


Summer is over. The older children 


| are back in school, and you will settle‘down to 
the regular cold-weather schedule with your 


little year or eighteen-months-old child. 
There are so many really big things to re- 


| member, everything that concerns the health 
of that baby is so very important, that I know 


you have studied innumerable books and maga- 
zine articles. This month we shall talk of 
every-day little things. 

For example, all summer we have calmly 
accepted the sunshine. When it shines directly 
on the skin, it is a real “food” and a stimulus 
to the growing bones. Because in the winter 
we have less sun, and because the skin must be 
protected from the cold by more clothing, the 
Sunlight strained 


| through window glass will not answer the pur- 


| pose. 


So be sure to give the baby the ad- 


vantage of what sunlight we have. This 


| means planning the two daily out-door play- 


| 


| of egg, and cod-liver oil. 


| times with that in mind. 

Then give the foods that keep bones good 
and strong and straight. These are milk, green 
vegetables, whole-grain cereals and breads, yolk 
I do not say that 


| every baby during its second winter needs cod- 
| liver oil, but I do say that every baby needs to 
| have a health examination and medical advice 
| about that one point. 


| much and what shall he wear? 


| high neck. 


| Posture 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| on 
| For 





|expect your baby. 


clothing problem: How 
It is better to 
keep the rooms cool, at 65° to 68° F., and put 
on sweaters when needed, than to bring up a 
child in an overheated, devitalizing atmos- 
phere. Watch the room temperature, have the 
windows open, then keep on enough clothing 
so that the hands and feet are warm, taking 
off extras before he perspires. 

The undershirt should have long sleeves and 
The proportion of wool in it will 
vary with your climate, but usually from one- 
half to three-quarters wool isenough. The best 
underwaist (as soon as he grows big enough to 
need one) is that approved by the American 
League, called the ‘‘Rest-Right” 
| Waist. This will hold up little drawers of can- 
| ton flannel or other soft warm material. 

Over this is worn a comfortable romper. 
Part-wool stockings with soft-soled baby shoes 
or moccasins or sandals complete the necessary 
clothing—or certainly will serve as a starter. 

Sweaters, or Teddy-bear suits with leggings, 
can be added as the weather indicates. Let 
him have plenty of freedom for his arms and 


Winter brings a 


| legs in play and exercise. 


It is, perhaps, about this time that you must 
“break” the bottle habit. Of course, if he has 


| had milk from a cup from the seventh month 


and you have planned for the three meals a 


END us fifty cents in stamps, 
and address, and the date 


your name 
when you 
Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for “Series I. 
the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
come.” It will be sent to you promptly. 


day by the thirteenth month, there will be no 
trouble at all. Personally, I believe that no 
child was ever benefited by having a bottle to 
suck after the thirteenth month! The gums 
need the exercise of the other motions, chewing 
must be established as a habit, and he needs 
more of a variety of foods. Then, he is not now 
a baby, and continuing the bottle makes him 
one! Hide ai! the bottles or give them away, 
and do not speak of them again. Bring al 
your ingenuity to bear upon serving three at- 
tractive meals and offe ring the milk in his own 
little mug and in custards, junket, or on the 
cereal. Do not be worried if, for a while, -he 
takes less milk. It will even up later if you do 
not urge or use force, but suggest and set a 
good example. 

Another difficulty is in deciding whether he 
is old enough to tell you when he wishes to 
urinate. It is hard to set an arbitrary age limit, 
but usually by nineteen months a child will go 
through the night dry and will begin to tell you 
in the daytime. For the next two or three 
months you will need to call upon your supply 
of patience! But this is the time to get the 
idea across to him and putting it off just makes 
it harder. 

Regularity still is the watchword. It is not 
always easy to plan meals on time, or to finish 
the housework so that the outdoor playtimes 
and the rest hour will come at the same time 
each day. Other things have a way of standing 
close before us, blotting out for the time all 
else. The other children, you will say, must 
have their wants attended to, must be ready 
for school, have stockings darned, etc., etc. 
I grant all that. But there is a way out if you 
look for it. Talk it over with your husband. 
If men and women in business can straighten 
out their intricate problems, they can put their 
two minds on this business of a home—the 
rights of the children for freedom, not repres- 
sion; the responsibilities and duties of father 
and mother; the right of that mother to a rest 
time and to a playtime so that she can bring to 
husband and children a spirit of adventure in 
the great game of living. Work it out! You 
can find the way. 

Oh, mothers! It is ourselves who must learn, 
who must grow in wisdom, for it is an over- 
whelmingly big responsibility we have. 

As Maude Royden says, ‘‘The child is not 
yours, parents—he is his own; she is her own.” 

A real individual personality, who in this 
early developing period can be molded by us, 
by what we truly are and think and do, fully as 
much as by our sometimes patently artificial 
disciplining. 


(Sefhes Wiig 


El 


Qu ALL Y important is the second series of 
letters to cover ‘“The Baby’s First Year. 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, “and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovusEKEEPING, 110 
West aoth Street, New York City, New York 
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“Schubert Playing for His Friends,”’ 
painted by Rihling. You and your friends 


can hear his music beautifully played by 
great artists in your home. © P.G. 











With the best part of a good party always ready 


HERE was a time when a dinner 

party was hot only formal; it was 
formidable. There was the uneasy pre- 
dinner moment of waiting when the 
guests sat and smiled at one another 
with strained politeness. 

Today,the Ampico takes all the strain 
out of entertaining, and leaves all the 
pleasure in. Instead of twenty minutes 
of frozen smiles, you may have, at the 
turn of a lever, as many minutes of 
real music. 

All during dinner the Ampico will 
play for you—unobtrusively, flawlessly. 
In from the drawing-room will float 
bits of melodies from Madame Butterfly 
perhaps; or the haunting strains of 
Wagner's beautiful Lohengrin. 

If neighbors drop in for a dance after 
dinner — back go the rugs and up speaks 
the Ampico. Vincent Lopez, Adam 
Carroll, Henry Lange, J. Milton Del- 
camp or Ralph Reichenthal will play 
the irresistible dance music that has 
made them famous. 


What is the Ampico? 


First of all, the Ampico is a fine piano, 
with not a single change made in its 


construction. It can be had only with 
pianos bearing these names of enviable 
fame— names which for generations 
have stood for instruments of quality: 
Knabe, Chickering, Fischer, Marshall & 
Wendell, Haines Bros., Franklin, and in 
Canada the Willis also. Note that the 
Knabe and the Chickering are two of 
the four great pianos in general use on 
the American concert stage. 


But the Ampico is much more than 
a fine piano that must await the occa- 
sional coming of an artist before it can 
produce music. The Ampico brings— 
almost by magic it seems—the world’s 
greatest pianists to play for you. The 
artist himself may be thousands of miles 
away. But every phrase, every note is 
played on your Ampico just as if he 
were actually at the keyboard. 


The world’s treasury of music, ideally 
played, is yours to command through 
the Ampico. All the music you've 
always wanted to know is listed in the 
library of Ampico recordings. Noc- 
turnes, sonatas, hymns, ballads, even 
that little tune that has haunted you 
since last week’s musical comedy — you 
may choose from them all. 


A few of the hundreds of famous 


artists the Ampico brings to you 


Richard Buhlig - Jan Chiapusso - George 
Copeland - Reginald De Koven - Maurice 
Dumesnil Katharine Goodson Phillip 
Gordon - Victor Herbert - Ethel Leginska 
Mischa Levitzki - Josef Lhévinne - Leo 
Ornstein Sergei Rachmaninoff Moriz 
Rosenthal Henry Souvaine And playing 
popular music: Adam Carroll J.. Milton 
Delcamp Henry Lange - Vincent Lopez 


Exchange your piano for an Ampico 
Your present piano will entitle you to 
an allowance in buying an Ampico. If 
you desire, there are convenient terms of 
monthly payments. Foot-power models, 
$795. Electric models, $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Uprightsand grands. 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear the Ampico at your club, in your 
neighbor's living-room, or just as freely 
at the store of the nearest dealer who 
handles any of the pianos listed above. 

If you are not near a store where the 
Ampico is sold, or if you want to know 
more about the Ampico before hearing 
it, write to the address below. You will 
receive a booklet descriptive of the 
Ampico and information about where 
you may hear it. 








THE AMPICO CORPORATION : 


437 FIFTH 


AVENUE ° 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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RUSTCRAFT 


Why keep 
wondering what 
you'll send 
them? 


Imacineé being able to go into a store 
and in a few minutes buy beautiful in- 
expensive gifts for your host of friends 
and relatives and say, “That's done.” 
No worry over what to get them. No 
tiresome shopping. It is possible. Glance 
at the RUSTCRAFT gifts pictured here. 
They are only a few of the great many 
you have to choose from, 
Aes) Feit 
Labels 
350 


VRRANT | 


‘ANT | 


No. 408 | 
A Call Bell 
ong he 





Paper-cutter 
and 


No. C 16 
Sunshine Days, 
a blotter calendar, 35c 


Decorated Ash Tray 
and Snuffer, $1.00 


GIFTS 


Beautiful, Practical— 
Reasonable in Price 


Such gifts make giving a pleasure. Each 
one is contained in an attractive box, the 
cover of which carries the spirit of the 
time in verse. So let RUSTCRAFT gifts 
relieve you of the worry and trouble of 
shopping. 

We sell no goods at retail. Stationery 
stores, book and gift shops and depart- 
ment stores, no doubt the ones you patron- 
ize, are ready to show you RUSTCRAFT 
gifts. Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies. 

Let the Free Booklets of Gift Suggestions 
help you too, 


= ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee oe oe Gee gee 
Rusrcrart Pusisuers 
1003 Washington St., Boston 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, the interesting booklets of Gift Suggestions, 


Name 
Address 


Write for information about 
Pustcraft gifts.) 
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| poses. 
|thoroughly, and ‘hang in the sun to dry. 
Treated in this manner, babies’ tatted or 


| be like new. 


| do. 
articles before beginning. 


| white porcelain. 


ISCOVERIES -4/ng Many Lines 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


E WELCOME new discoveries from our readers, and two 


dollars will be paid for each one accepted. 
you to keep a copy of all submitted discoveries. 


However, we ask 
In the future, no 


discoveries will be returned to the author, so kindly do not enclose 


stamps. 


and accepted discoveries will be acknowledged. 


Decisions will be made within thirty days of receipt, 


Address Good 


Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


To Make Ginger-Ale Jelly—I made some 
ginger-ale jelly one day and it was very good. 
Instead of using water, make it of ginger-ale. 
One bottle is enough, and when the jelly is 
served with whipped cream, it has just a little 
pleasing sting to it, but not enough for any one 
to guess how you made it. Mrs. E.M. A., Mass. 


A New Dressing for Salad —Have you ever 
tried using one or two tablespoonfuls of a 
bottied relish or sweet pickle relish to a cupful 
of cooked salad dressing? This makes a de- 
lightful dressing for head lettuce. 

Mrs. K. M. N., Ia. 


To Whiten Old Laces—I have found that a 


| sure method of whitening crochet or laces that 


have become yellow from disuse is to place 
them in a thick neutral soap-suds that has 


| been made rather bluer than for rinsing pur- 


Boil for ten to fifteen minutes, rinse 


crochet caps, that have been packed away, will 
Mrs. R.C.W., Ark. 


To Close a Door Quietly—I have found a 


| successful way to prevent the sound of a clos- 


ing door when going from a sick room to an- 


| other room. This is done by tying the end of 


a soft cloth to one side of a door knob, and 
bringing it around to tie at the other side. 
Mrs. H. J. Wash. D.C. 


cocoa is 


When Making Cocoa—When 


| ready for the table, add four or five marsh- 
| mallows, allow to stand a few moments, then 
| beat with a Dover beater about a minute. You 
| will find your cup of cocoa raised from the 
| ranks of the commonplace. 


Mrs. F.C. S., Wash., D.C. 


For Polishing Piano and Talking- 


| Machine—My black ebony piano and my 
| cabinet talking-machine had a smeary, blue 


appearance. A newcomer from Germany, a 
furniture polisher, called and offered to clean 
them both. First, he asked for a pint of hot 
water, in which he measured two tablespoon- 


|fuls of furniture polish—any good polish will 


This he stirred up well, then dusted the 
He took a piece of 


old flannel and soaked it in the liquid. Then 


| he squeezed it out partially and wiped down all 
fone side of the talking-machine, and im- 
; mediately polished with a dry cloth. He did 
| each side separately, then the top, and after- 


ward the piano in the same way. I can truth- 
fully say the furniture looked as if fresh from 
the factory and at so little cost in materials 
or time. Mrs. A. N., N. Y. 


For Cleaning Nickel Plumbing and White 
Porcelain—Some months ago some one sug- 
gested placing a pile of paper napkins in the 
medicine cabinet to wipe nickel plumbing and 
I use sheets from the toilet 


| roll as needed, thus conserving space, which 
| is nearly always at a premium in the medicine 
cabinet. 


Mrs. E. E. C., Can. 
A Substitute for a Hot Water Bottle— 


eeseeeeeeececececeooge | The family hot water bottle had sprung a leak 
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and one was needed in an emergency. I placed 
a copy of a magazine in the oven until thor. 
oughly heated, then. wrapped it in soft flannel 
and used it in place of a hot water bottle. It 
made a fine substitute, being light and pliable, 
and retained the heat for a long time. To heat 
quickly, open in a number of places, and roll 
some of the leaves to hold it open. 
Mrs. R. L. B., Ida. 


To Press Plaited Skirts—When pressing 
plaited skirts, I have found that by using glass- 
topped picture tacks to keep the plaits down, 
tacking the ends of the plaits to the ironing 
board as I go along, I can press smoothly, and 
there is no danger of the tacks catching on 
hands or material as ordinary pins do. 

Mrs. L. C. F., 0. 


Save Your Paint Sticks—After I have fin- 
ished painting furniture or woodwork, I lay 
the stirring sticks out to dry, and save them. 
Then when I go to buy draperies or accessories 
to match, I have a sample thet I can put in 
my hand-bag, and there is no risk of getting 
materials that do not harmonize. 

Mrs. L. C. F., 0. 


Hangers That Hold Dresses Fast—By 
wrapping ordinary rubber banas several times 
around the ends of my dress hangers, I have 
found a way to keep dresses and coats from 
slipping off. Mrs. L. C. F., 0. 


Safety First and Last—To prevent baby 
from following on each short, but necessary 
trip made outdoors, such as hanging clothes on 
line, feeding chicks, etc., I placed a screw-eye 
and hook on the outside of the screen, the same 
as used inside. This is quickly latched, leaving 
baby “on the inside looking out,” while my 
errand is accomplished with the assurance that 
he will not tumble down steps before my return. 

Mrs. H. G., Okla. 


For the Children’s Clothes—Our little boy is 
quite enchanted with the three little hooks in 
the clothes closet low enough to be within his 
reach. This allows him to hang up his own 
little sweater and coat and teaches him to care 
for himself at anearlyage. Mrs. H. P. O., Wash 


When Using Cleaning Powder—When open- 
ing a can of cleaning powder, instead of punch- 
ing all eight holes, I open only four; this enables 
me to sprinkle more lightly and a can goes 
almost twice as far. Mrs. H. P. O., Wash. 


A Wise Mother—My little boy never climbs 
all over my good chairs when he wants to look 
out of the windows, which are a little high. 
I have given him his own footstool on which he 
can stand and climb around to his heart’s con- 
tent and look out of the window, or on the table, 
orinthesink when I am working there. Children 
must see and learn, but it isn’t necessary to 
sacrifice good furniture. “Mrs. H. P. O., Wash. 


A New Flavor for Beefsteak—Bee/steak 
may be cooked with ‘sliced green peppers 1n- 
stead of onions or mushrooms fora change. The 
piquant flavor of green peppers seems to trans- 
form an ordinary steak into an entirely different 
dish. Miss Q. A., ash. 
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The golden bar 
of Fels-Naptha 
has an added 
washing value 
that you cannot 







get in any other 
form, 

To save time, 
money, health, 
isn’t it worth- <a 
while to get this 


extra value? 











lay much do you pay to gel clothes clean ? 



















Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 
Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 
Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value— 
its actual help to you? Or do you let other things tempt you? 
How do you tell the real washing value of a soap? Find out 
what it does after it is in the water with the clothes. How well 
does it take out dirt? Is it safe and gentle to clothes and you? 
How quickly—how easily—does it help you get your wash 
Real Naptha! You can tell really clean! 
by the smell The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra washing 
value that you cannot get in any other form. 


The soap in Fels-Naptha is unusually good. And more than 
that, you get the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser 
that dry cleaners use on delicate things. 

A double cleanser—splendid soap and real naptha—safe, 
thorough, quick! 

Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out 
for yourself the unusual and many benefits of the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real naptha. Your 
clothes, your time, your strength, the health of your family, 
deserve it. 








. . ‘ . 
The original and genuine naptha soap, To the millions of women who know—“ Nothing can take 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy > acts a: i ” 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. the place of Fels-Naptha. 


PROVE the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap. Philadelphia 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® briticinie 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 








Perpetuate 
Your 
family Name in 
Rock of Hges 
Granite 





EMORIALS preserve 

for posterity the 
best things that men 
have felt and thought 
and done. 

It is your high privi- 
‘lege to select the monu- 
ment which will bear 
your family name. When 
you choose Rock of Ages 
granite for this purpose 
you are assured of im- 
perishable beauty and 
dignity. 

Rock of Agesis a natu- 
ral blue-gray granite 
which takes a brilliant 
polish. It is fine grained 
and flawless. 





Your monument is guaran- 
teed when accompanied by 
our Certificate of Perfection. 
Insist upon it when placing 
order with your local dealer. 
There is no substitute for Rock 
of Ages. 


Let us send you Booklet ‘‘H’’ 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 





“Very Few Of The Old 
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DR 
Quest 


WitLs F.-4 


pa - Bex 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


Harvey W. Wiley, 
Sanitation, and Health, 


Kind Left 


I recall your reference to 
ham that had had the rind 
and most of the fat re- 
moved, I have lived in sev- 
eral places from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and often 
have had that class of ham 
offered me. When I was a 
girl, we lived near one of 
the smaller packers in the 
middle states. The young 
people of the family told me 
about the ham from which 
the rind and most of the fat 
had been removed. The in- 
formation given was that 
the skin and fat were re- 
moved in order that they 
might be cured in a solu- 
tion and not by smoke. 
Since then I have always 
made sure that the hams I 
bought contained all the 


hide. Myps. 4. M. M., Calif. 


The good old-fashioned way of curing hams 
by hanging them in a smoke-house and burning 
hickory wood under them has almost passed 
into history, although it is still practiced ex- 
tensively in some parts of the country— 
Virginia, Kentucky, Southern Indiana, and 
Ohio—but mostly for family use. “Smithfield 
ham” is the name usually given to it in Vir- 
ginia. It is undoubtedly the best ham in the 
world. I think the children of the packers 
were not well informed when they told you 
that the rind and fat were cut away in order to 
smoke the hams in a liquid. All hams now are 
smoked under high temperatures in concen- 
trated smoke and finished in a few hours. There 
is, nevertheless, a preparation known as liquid 
smoke which is undoubtedly sometimes applied 
in the liquid state, but not solely to the de- 
corticated hams. The real old-fashioned ham 
is rapidly on its way to join that most delicious 
product of the sugar-cane, the old-fashioned, 
pre-Civil War, New Orleans molasses. Peace 
be to their memories! 


I Hope It Is 


I read with great interest your article on butter. I 
am enclosing herewith carton in which comes the but- 
ter I generally use. It says: “A-B Gilt Edge Butter 
churned from pure, sweet cream, Sole distributors 
M. Augenblick & Bro., Newark, N. J. Do you 
know anything of this particular brand of butter? 
Can the wrapper be so labeled and the butter be made 


of neutralized cream? Mrs. C. D.G., N. J. 


The label does not tell who makes the butter, 
but only who distributes it. This butter would 
be misbranded if made from sour cream, and 
particularly if made from so-called ‘‘neutral- 
ized cream,” which is a euphonious method of 
saying the cream has been rejuvenated. The 
only person who could inform you correctly as 
to the nature of this butter is Mr. Augenblick. 
He could tell you in a moment. You can also 
tell, because butter made from sweet cream 
does not have any of the butyric flavor which 
characterizes butter made from sour or neutral- 
ized cream. Both the New Jersey and the 
United States food law would condemn this 
butter, if it were found to be manufactured 
from sour or neutralized cream. 


pamphlets: 


for Longer Life. 


More Interest In Medical Subjects 


I am the mother of a perfectly healthy twenty-two 
months old baby boy, living in a town where every 
one is heatedly discussing the Schick tes t for the pre- 
vention of diphtheria. My physician is very much 
in favor of it. Some of our local doctors are very 
much against it. I do not want to be a faddist 
neither do I want to feel that I have neglected safe- 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 
Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Woodward Building, 


ty WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
for children, 
Foods for Infants,’”’ and ‘““The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”’; 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 

“Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” 
acidity and Fermentation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Washington, D. C. 


guarding my child. What 
is the history of the test 
and your opinion of its ad. 
visability? 


Mrs. C. K., N.Y. 


“Artificial 


for adults, I believe you are 
slightly in error regard. 
ing the purpose of the 
Schick test. The real 
purpose sought by the 
application of this test 
is to see whether or not 
the child is immune to 
diphtheria. The dis. 
coloration produced by 
the application of the 
Schick test is by very 
many physicians, prob. 
ably the majority there- 
of, regarded as evidence 
that the child is not 
immune. Parents and 
teachers, therefore, should take much greater 
care of such a child than would be necessary 
if the reaction did not take place. My judg- 
ment leads me to side with those physicians 
who think the Schick test is valuable. In ex- 
periments described in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association I learn that a large 
percentage of nurses and medical students 
in Chicago gave a positive Schick reaction. 
After all these people were treated with toxin- 
anti-toxin injections to render them immune 
from diphtheria, 75 percent gave a negative 
Schick reaction. The injection of toxin-anti- 
toxin, therefore, shows that those so treated 
give a higher percentage of immunity under 
the Schick reaction. It follows, therefore, that 
the Schick reaction is not wholly effective, but 
that it does point out those children who are 
most immune. The use of the Schick reaction 
should not in any way diminish the efforts of 
parents, teachers, and sanitarians to protect 
all children against exposure to diphtheria. 


Every One Should Be His Own Judge 


Kindly advise me what you think of the chiro- 
practic treatment and if you think it advisable, 
have heard several people praise it very highly, but 
others claim it does not do any good at all. 


Miss L. P., Mich. 


I am sorry you have asked me to advise you 
in regard to the value of chiropractic treat- 
ments. The treatment of disease is no longer 
based on any kind of theory. The facts in re- 
gard to the human organism, the plan on which 
it is built, the laws controlling the action of its 
various organs, and the nature of the dis- 
abilities and accidents thereto, are all under- 
stood. The skill of a man making repairs is 
based first of all on his intimate knowledge of 
the nature of the machine. In addition to this, 
he must have had large skill and practice in 
making repairs. The newest contribution 
from the chiropractic source of knowledge is 
the Neurocalometar. This wonderful instru- 
ment emanates from the fountain-head of 
chiropractic, the Palmer School of Davenport, 
Iowa. It is an instrument to measure nerve 
heat. This instrument is absolutely secret in 
its character. It can not be bought, but is 
only rented. You pay $2200, $1000 down 
and $10 a month for ten years. Evidently 
the ever-gullible public will pay these extor- 
tionate charges, and a hoax far outclassing in 
magnitude the oscilloclast of the late Dr. 
Abrams is ready to fill the vacancy left by 
that superb deception. 
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NOW! Anyone can 
afford a Hoover. Pay 
only $6.25 down for 
machine and attach 
ments complete and have 
yours delivered today! 




















It beats rugs gently; sweeps as no broom can; and 
thoroughly air-cleans—electrically! Its handy new 
air-cleaning tools dust, dustlessly. It keeps your 
home immaculate; saves time, strength, health; 
makes rugs wear years longer. Certainly, its a 
Hoover! Delivered to any home upon payment 
of only $6.25 down! Your Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will ex bad our easy purchase plan. 


mak 
share inc Sala, Lopes thang sll 


| The HOOVER 


It BEATS :-- as tt Sweeps a@s it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 








ef Party For 


Every Occasion 


Profitable 
New Business 


for Women 
at Home 


If you have any spare 
time in the evening or dur- 
ing the day, here is your 
opportunity to make real 
money at a fascinating new 
job .in your own home! 
Fireside Industries — a 
wonderful national organi- 
zation for women, and men 
too—will show you how 
to establish a _ profitable 
Home Studio or Gift Shop 
by decorating such popular 
Art Novelties as candle- 
sticks, picture frames, art 
boxes, wall plaques, gaily 
painted wooden toys, cop- 
per and brass novelties, 
parchment lampshades, en- 
ameled lamp bases, hand- 
painted furniture, batik 
pillow tops, table runners, 
scarfs, and a box of other 
fascinating novelties. 


SpareHours 
orFull Time, 


TORN "¥ .- The las j » f, pa $i e a 

According to the wonderfar | HALLOWE EN IDEAS: | Lhe last minute for the “End Of The 

method Geviecd by our art World Hallowe’en Party!’ Every year thousands of requests for 

director, Mr. Petit anyone can ’ . “4° - i : ie ay. ’ 

learn how todo this work euc- | the Hallowe’en instructions pour in during the last day—don’t 

cessfully. No previousexperi- | Jet yours be among these, but write now. They contain the end 

ence or special ability is re- ah : 7, i ° nn nal 2 x 

Racy © quired. Fireside Industries | of the world with “every wizard from A to Izzard,” with every 
atik ts easy teaches you exactly how todo af —_ #2 ‘9 e . a ee . <a nas? 

gee Beane, the work and how to sell it at a | Sort of combustion from shooting stars to Roman candles, and 

qa Ed a Sep tgs \ pair of dag with magic fortunes and misfortunes that give every guest his 

2me sticks, tor instance, can easily © ° j m4 . > - cp ‘ > »<¢ 

profit, be decorated in an hour. and | destiny and give even the devil his due. Thesc plans are so 

should make a profit of atleast | arranged that they can be used in a private home or for a school, 

$2toryou. The beauty of the a a ; = er it] aihae 

job is that you can. spend | church, or club social, and may be in connection with cither a 

gs much or as little time on | party or a dance. The complete instructions will be sent upon 

day or cight hours if you | receipt ¢ f ten cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment 

Vish, é “om te outht of ~ 3: . a “ae . ae (40, 

Ieaterials is furnished free to | Editor, Goop HouSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth St., New York City. 

every member. 


Earnings 
Assured 


No one who takes up this 
work scriously and with a 
real desire to make good can 
fail to make a profit at it. 
Hundreds are now happily 


Including 
T3AwW KS GIVI WN G 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


TURKEY PARTY FROM GREECE: Elaine sent from Athens 
the plans for the Thanksgiving Dinner. What more charming jp 
the cheery candlelight of a Thanksgiving table than a few tales 
contrasting our own great, hearty, wealthy land with the enchanted 
small country of Mount Parnassus and the Vale of Tempe, and 
what more amusing than dinner-table talk that compzres the 
pioneers of our own early history with the pioneers of czrly Greek 
history who sailed the blue seas in galleys as our ancestors sailed 
the green prairies in schooners. In decorations and suggestions 
for conversation, this ‘“Turkey Party From Greece,” adds a touch 
of Eastern contrast to the ruddy cheer of our own much loved 
Thanksgiving customs and lends a new interest to the dinner 
itself. Ten cents in stamps from Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 





Many mem- 
bers have estab- 
lished highly 
successful Gifi 
Shops. 


belli 
BRIDGE PARTY FROM ITALY: Elaine sent ideas that And 
brighten the Bridge Afternoon with picturesque suggestions of ; 
coral boats from Capri and fishing boats from Genoa. In the wom 
decorations is a touch of brilliant Italian blue, and there are cold 
piquant Italian tales by which the hostess may vary the discus- ’ 
sions over the cozy tea-table after the game is over. T 





A corner of 
a room makes 
an ideal ** stu- 
dio” for the 
beginner. 


Peotle are 
always ready 
to buy thes 
artistic novel 


engaged in this most delight- 
ful way of making moncy. 
Many women, on the other 
hond, are taking it up for the 
pure joy of artistic creation 
and for the sake of beautifying 
their homes at a mere fraction 
of what it costs to buy these 
same artistic decorations in 
the shops. 


FREE! 


New Book of Full 
Explanations! 

This new book tells just 

what this new work is, how it 

is successfully taught by mail, 


In addition to the more informal Italian suggestions, there are 
included instructions for the formal Bridge Afternoon, which has 
become as correct and unvarying as the etiquette of a wedding. 

The complete instructions fer Bridge Parties both formal and 
informal, the correct and the unusual party, will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents in stomrs addressed to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


CLUB SUGGESTIONS FROM ROME: Elaine sent from the 


[ternal City itself these ideas for the club hostess. Into the decora- 
tions for the refreshments, and into the topics for discussion, these 
suggestions introduce romantic bits of Roman history, recalling 
the inimitable colors of the Roman campagna so like the smoky 
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with 
dust 


how earnings are assured, and 
why there is a demand for 


| shades of a Raphael fresco, suggesting the strange, passionate |}, | i wate 
new members at once. } 


| drama of Christianity and the fortitude of Roman Kings and the 
Send No Money splendor of Roman Emperors. While these suggestions only touch jf RB 

All it costs you to find out | upon subjects in the lightest vein they may awaken in the Cluba_ | ois 
AR nl oy alee. more intimate interest in Roman history that will lead to its more | ; 
But you must be prompt | serious Club study. The Club Suggestions will be sent upon the 
because the membership is RE : ih ag a . ‘ 
limited. This is a chance of a | receipt ef ten cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment 
lifetime. Think of what an | Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City. . —-softe 
opportunity it is for you! ? a 

able 


: Then sit right down and mail 
ag women the coupon. | 
whee up the E tes 
work merely oe : | = ee os a a vety 
jor pleasure. Fireside Industries BIRTHDAY SUGGESTIONS: Though some folk have hearts and ) 
Dept.2411, Adrian, Michigan some are heartless, and even though some have heads and s _ Bi 
o_o ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee > * . ne ras 
1aven’t, absolutely everybody has a birthday. And Elaine has the | 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, - : Y = srasty for abaclatels every cnetel Mcemiek the tena 
Dept. 2411, Adrian, Michigan. I Pp anned a party tor a solutely every one ¢ wer ) TI : y ever 
Without obligating me in any way please send me teens and twenties, for the parents and grand yarents, too. here a mh 
FREE the book of Fireside Industries which will tell F e -e for tl ‘entics, with good we 
me all about the fascinating new kind of work I can d I are romps lor the tots and | Sieg te e for the twentics, wit 2 aa: new 
at home ee eee eee tpt Ny your J sound sense for the serious ’teens in between, and thcre ere ide’s ev 
money-making gu: tee and special privileges of 2 ° ° sally 
iking guaran un wrivilege 1 entertaining, and ideas cozy for the relly grown-up birthde vs, J lly 5 that 
! hints for turning time backward if only for a day, and an + lent cacy 
ae. way to eat your cake and have it, too—both practical and fantast« its 
i ; ideas. The Birthday Suggestions for ell ages will be sent on receipt 8 
ps a <8 er . : FH ig, 
City me - F of ten cents in stamps addressed to Elvine, Entert2inmert [ditor, g 
Yy----- State a “ . “eas re 
Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


membership. I enclose a 2 cent stamp. 
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“Ihe PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
on the importance of caring for the skin 





~ 
“cc . 
en I Have been so much im- 
: pressed by the way American 
women do not allow the effects of 
a exposure to mar the smooth deli- Pos: i 
ng in - cacy of their complexions. In- ee 
tales deed, their charming youthfulness 1s due oe 
unted largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared- : 1 
= : for skins. Women everywhere can acquire — i 
oa the same perfection with the use of Pond’s _ i 
sailed Two Creams.” 2 ee 
tions ’ : aleh - ‘ 
ouc 
oa Quimeuie alcatel’ «| | 
inner i 
litor, ; : 
LENDER but commanding; features of chiseled i 
beauty; fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the 
roses that bloom in the gardens of her Italian villa. 
This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the 
picture the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman : 
with a name and title nine centuries old and the social 7 
entree to the sophisticated inner circles of Rome, Paris, aH 
4 London and New York. ' 
<> “Princesse,” I asked her, recently, “tell me how i 
American women have impressed you.” : 
“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse Matcha- 
belli. “So fresh and young. Their skin — it is like satin. 
pe And that is because they are now doing what European 
the women have done for years — caring for their skin with i 
are cold cream.” i 
cus- : 
Then we discussed the method these lovely American i 
= = women are following to keep their complexions so youth- 
. ful—+the simple use of just Two Creams — which to- 
and gether provide the balanced care every normal skin re- a 
~ 4 quires. 
ity. £ 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


: as py F ay a : Sans 
Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply Pond’s The beautiful Princesse Matchabelli praises Pond’s Two Creams 


Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. Wipe it off 


‘ : Ne , ; ; THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE » THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
with a soft cloth taking away the day’s accumulation of : 


ae ide oud wean: Maan: aad ae ane MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT » MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
, dirt, and powder. Kinish with a dash of colc MRS. JULIA HOYT » MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
water or a rub with a bit of ice. MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE . MRS. CONDE NAST 

Before you powder, smooth over your newly cleansed face 
4 delicate filn of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It keeps your are among the other women of distinguished taste and 
4 complexion fresh and protected for 7 high position who have expressed approval 
hours against any weather, gives it the » of Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 


softest, most exquisite finish imagin- 


able and holds your powder with vel- FREE OF FER—Mailthis coupon and we will send 


you free tubes of these two creams and instructions 






; ety smoothness and surprisingly lone. j 
nd Re Beoin § pitied. prisingly long for following Pond’s method of caring for the skin. 
*2 a begin for yourself this method which 
has Er Bie ; 
nd the beautiful women of the beau monde 
ere E: everywhere are following. Buy Pond’s 135 Hudson Street, New York 
od 3 wo Creams today - Soon you ll find a Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s 
sh new radiance appearing in your skin, Cold and Vanishing Creams. 

y thgt cere crmatiincoe shat nic re: d 
7 at wn) noothness, that clear deli- Name 
: . cacy tat look , thic on ~ 
tic : p ty, that look of youth which the Pond’s Two Creams, used by women emeRE C2: </, ven wadn doe eeden dates aasamaenes 
ipt Frincesse Matchabelli finds so charm- of the social world to keep their Cj , 
a 1 . . ‘ as os POE ee eee eo State 
or, ing. The Pond’s Extract Company. complexions exquisite : 
ty. : 


In using advertisements see ‘page 6 



















































Mengel 
Playthings 


vusTt 





MenceEL Playthings thoroughly 
satisfy the gleeful needs of Nursery- 
land. They are sturdily built to 
give months of happy, healthy play. 
Reinforced where the strains come 
with unsplitable Mengel Ply-Wood. 
Yet they cost no more than fragile, 
quickly broken toys. There are 
many fascinating Mengel Play- 
things in addition to those shown 
below. Ask for them at your toy 
store before you settle the children’s 
Christmas, 





Hay Wagon 


A wagon with demount- 


able slatted sides. Fine 


to play with— it holds so 
Has Mengel 
that 


many toys, 
Ply-Wood wheels 
can't scratch. 






Pedal-Byke 


Triple strength steering 
post. Safety guard to keep 





front wheel from turn- 
ing sharply and tipping 
over. 





This kiddies’ slide is more 
fun than the old cellar 
door! Sets up indoors or 
out. Sturdily made of 
unsplintering, straight- 
grained hard maple. 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HEALTH and BEAUTY 


Importance of Breathing Deeply 
With the Proper Muscles 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


HE breath of life—how much it means to 

us and how little we know about it, most 

of us! Science has proved that we can live 
for weeks without food, but almost instant 
death results from lack of oxygen. Not one 
person in a hundred uses the entire lung area 
which Nature has supplied, and Nature gives 
us nothing in vain. We have so many lung 
cells because they are necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health, which results from pure blood 
circulating normally through the body. The 
object of deep breathing is to get sufficient 
oxygen into the blood and the waste gases out 
of it. The oxygenation of the blood is the 
most important of all bodily functions, for the 
elimination of poison is through the lungs. 

Each time you breathe freely and deeply, the 
venous blood, overloaded with debris, is changed 
by the lungs into pure red blood, as it is carried 
to the right side of the heart and lungs, returned 
to the left side, and converted into arterial 
blood. Insufficient breathing capacity means a 
flat chest, cramped lungs and heart, crowded 
digestive organs, and necessarily low vitality. 

As winter draws near deep breathing is 
especially important, as a large percentage of 
colds, catarrhal, and pulmonary troubles are 
due to improper, shallow breathing. If there 
is a tendency to throat and bronchial troubles 
you must practise breathing exercises which 
will give full use of all the air cells of the lungs. 

In correct breathing the muscles of the 
diaphragm are the most important, and after 
thorough control of these has been developed, 
diaphragmatic breathing will easily become a 
habit. It aids in overcoming stomach and 
intestinal troubles by stimulating the peri- 
staltic action, and if practised daily for a few 
weeks will overcome many so-called cases of 
chronic indigestion. 

To strengthen the lungs, and to ward off 
colds, catarrhal, bronchial, and pulmonary 
troubles, the entire thorax (which contains the 
lungs) must be expanded and the ribs brought 
into full play. Just scan the following list of 


wrong ways to breathe and see how many of 
them you have made habitual. 

1. Mouth-breathing with dropped jaw. 

2. Shallow breathing where only the im- 

mediate top of the lungs is used. 

3. Abdominal breathing, which throws the 

work on abdominal muscles. 

If you have contracted any or all of the above 
habits make it a part of your daily duties to 
learn to breathe correctly, knowing that by so 
doing, you will tone up frazzled nerves, improve 
the circulation, and make the lungs stronger 
and the complexion clearer. It is highly im- 
portant that the air passages of the nose, ear, 
and throat be kept open and used to their full- 
est capacity all the time. The correct way to 
breathe is with lips closed, head level, and the 
air drawn in slowly through the nostrils. As 
you inhale, expand as fully as possible the 
diaphragm, rib-cage and thorax. Inhale on 
five counts, hold for five counts, and exhale on 
five counts, making it a strong but rhythmical 
movement. Repeat five to ten times. If there 
is a tendency to catarrhal trouble, special care 
should be given the nasal passages. Often a 
spray of tepid water, slightly salted, will be 
found invaluable if used both night and morn- 
ing for the nose and throat. 

The following are two good general breathing 
exercises: 1. Stand erect, body inclined for- 
ward from the hips, weight on balls of feet. 
Inhale deeply; raise arms, palms upward, at the 
sides until level with shculders. Now hold the 
breath and bend forearms inward toward body, 
elevating the elbows as high as youcan. Raise 
up on bulls of feet and tap chest all over, lightly, 
but firmly, with tips of fingers. Then exhale. 

2. Stand with chest sunken and place hands 
upon it about the middle, concentrating the 
thoughts on that point. Inhale vigorously, 
lifting chest high by contracting muscles of the 
back and stretching the abdominal and side 
trunk muscles upward. Hold this position a 
moment before exhaling and relaxing. Repeat 
both these exercises from five to ten times. 
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that milk colle 


OST colic comes from the 
failure of baby’s stomach 
to digest cow’s milk. The hard 
curds must bebroken up before 
theycanbeassimilated by a baby. 
Science shows that one of the 
surest, simplest ways to accomplish 
this is by the addition of Knox 
Gelatine—the plain, unflavored, un- 
sweetened gelatine—which makes 
cow’s milk a practically perfect food 
and enables the baby to derive from 
it 23°, more nourishment. Here is 
the prescribed method of “gelatine- 
izing” milk at home: 


Soak for ten minutes one level table- 
spoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 
% cup of cold milk taken from the 
baby’s formula; cover while soaking ; 


then place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; 

add this dissolved gelatine to the quart 
of cold milk or regular formula. 





Keeping the Family Well 
The thoughtful mother will find 
many ways each day to increase the 
health value of the meals she serves 
by the addition of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine to the menu. It will help 
digest other foods. For a better un- 
derstanding of the newly-discov- 
ered properties of gelatine we sug- 
gest that you send 4c in stamps for 
a most informative book on “The 


Health Value of Gelatine.” Address: 
Health Department 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘ The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


” KNOX 
seen 
| Ne? a 


aver 4 


=e B vi, eptime cag 
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— 


Both packagescontain thesame plain Sparkli ng 

Granulated Gelatine, but the“ Acidulated” hoo 

an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mixed with the gelatine. 












Authorities Discover 
Great Health Value 
in Gelatine 


N THE interest of better health, extended | 


scientific research discovered gelatine to be 
an enormously valuable food—first because of 
its value in infant feeding—second because it 
acts as a material aid to digestion of the foods 
with which it may be combined—such as milk, 
eggs, fresh fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, etc. 
Further, because gelatine contains an abun- 
dance of nature’s protein element, Lysine, which 


promotes healthy growth and strength in chil- | 


dren, it is an indispensable food, particularly 
in families where there are children. 


A Hundred Different Desserts 
Take- desserts for instance. Besides the trans- 


parent jellies: there are an infinite number of | 


gelatine whips, sponges, creams, and custards, 
in which by combining fruit juices and stiffly 


| beaten egg whites or whipped cream with plain 


granulated gelatine, all the vitamines so essen- | 


tial to health can be introduced in an endless 
variety of different fruit desserts. 

There are the chilled desserts, made with 
milk and eggs and chilled to resemble molded 





ice creams. There are the Bombs, as they are | 


called—the favorite Italian gelatine dishes— 
made by lining a mold with a gelatine cream 
and filling the center with a contrasting flavor 
or with whipped cream. 
=) Ld . e 
There are the mousses and parfaits which 


| cost us so much per portion in the big hotels, 
| and yet are so easy to make at home by just | 


filling a mold with the desired gelatine mixture | 
And last but not least, there | 


and letting it cool. 
are the sherbets and ice creams which have 
more body and smoother texture, 
follow the example of the big hotel chefs and 
add a little gelatine to them. 

For the average housekeeper the most inter- 
esting of all these dishes are those which are 
easiest to prepare at home—and which are the 
most economical. These are the dishesin which 
canned or dried fruits may be used—that bit of 
left-over rice, day before yesterday's cake, or 
the yolks of the eggs not used for Angel Food, 
each and all put to good use. Here are a few 
recipes to illustrate these points— 


Peach Sponge 
Made with Canned Fruit 
1genvelope KnoxSparkling Gelatine 14 cup sugar 
14 cup cold water 1’ cups canned peaches 
Whites of 2 eggs 1 cup canned peach juice 
Few grains salt 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve in hot peach juice. Add peaches, cut in 
halves, sugar, and lemon juice. When mixture 
begins to set, add whites of eggs, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Garnish with whipped cream, sweet- 


ened and flavored with vanilla, and chopped | 
peaches. Other canned fruits may be substi- | 


tuted for the peaches or dried fruits— apricots 


| or prunes may be used. 


Perfection Salad 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 cup cold water 

¥ cup mild vinegar 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

2 cups boiling water 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cup cabbage finely shredded 

2 cups celery cut in small pieces 

2 pimentoes cut in sinall pieces 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Add 
vinegar, lemon juice, boiling water, sugar, and 
salt. Strain, and when mixture begins to stiffen, 
add remaining ingredients. Turn into mold, 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove to 
bed of lettuce or endive. Garnish with mayon- 
naise dressing, or cut in cubes, and serve in 


cases made of red or green peppers or turn into | 


molds lined with canned pimentoes. A delicious 


| accompaniment to cold sliced chicken or veal. 


Advertisement 


when we | 


| 


A new dessert is 
an Event 


OMING at the end of the 

meal—it must be inviting 

to the eye, deliciousto the taste; 

it must leave you with a feeling 
of having dined well. 


Desserts made from Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine are delight- 
fully varied in appearance and 
flavor. This pure, unflavored 
gelatine is not only an ideal 
background for delicious 
dishes, but is itself a food of 
the most important sort. 


Rice Raisin Cream 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
lecup raisins 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
1 cup cooked rice *% cup hot fruit juice 
34 cup cream, whipped 1% cup sugar 
1% cup cold water Few grains salt 


Chop raisins rather coarsely and pour 
over them the fruit juice, orange, 
pineapple, cherry, or strawberry, 

fresh or canned). Let stand 14 hour. 
Soften the gelatine in cold water; 
dissolve by standing cup in hotwater. 
Add sugar; stir in rice and fruit mix- 
ture. Cool, and fold in the whipped 
cream. Turn into wet mold and chill. 
Serve with whipped cream or a fruit 
sauce. 


FREE Recipe Books 


Mrs. Knox’s book of tested recipes 
for the most delicious dishes, will be 
sent you, free, on receipt of 4c for 
postage, and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health’’ 
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~ KNOX © 
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ee 
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Both packagescontain the same plain Sparkling 

Granulated Gelatine, but the Acidulated”’ has 

an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mixed with the gelatine. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Don’t trust your ow, 
opinion or the child’s be. 
lief that he “sees all right,” 
Have his eyes examined, 
Defects easily corrected 
now may result in impaired 
vision throughout life 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
- ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Your Children’s Eyes 


A Timely Warning about their Care by an Eyesight Specialist 


OST of us nowadays are well informed 
about the condition of our children’s 
tonsils, whether they have properly 

developed arches, and whether their vitamin 
intake is according to the latest authority on 
the subject. These matters are very important, 
but after all we are inconsistent if, while thus 
focusing our attention, we are allowing the 
child to grow up with two-thirds. three- 
quarters, or even nine-tenths of normal vision 
if it can be corrected. Surely we can not re- 
gard him as a one-hundred-percent individual. 

I can not too strongly emphasize the fact 
that it is a matter of the greatest importance 
that the existence of eye defects should be 
recognized very early in life in order to enhance 
the value of that knowledge. 

“T remember that when I was a boy I used 
to get ‘lickings’ from the teacher for not seeing. 
I used to sneak up to look at the poard.” 

It was only yesterday that a man volun- 
teered this remark to me. I had just completed 
an examination of his eyes and had found a 
marked difference between them: the rizht. 
without corrective glasses, having a vision of 
two-sevenths normal, and the left having 
ability barely to count one’s outspread fingers 
at a distance of a few feet. With corrective 
glasses the right had a vision of two-thirds, 
while that of the left was two-tenths. The 
vision of the left eve is practically useless 
except for the perception of large moving 
objects. 

Owing to an original marked dissimilarity 
in the structure of the two eyes they could 
never work together in harmony without 
glasses, so the left one gave up the struggle 
years and years ago when the owner was a 
little boy, and the right one has bravely carried 
on the burden to the best of its ability. 
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Medically, there is nothing very unusual 
about this case. However, it does illustrate an 
important point: if this man were now starting 
life as a little boy and happened to reside in 
one of the twenty states of our Union which 
require a routine examination of the eyes of all 
school children, his defect would doubtless be 
discovered early enough in life to preserve 
good vision in one eye at least; if the defect 
could have been discovered and rectified pre- 
vious to five years of age, in all probability good 
vision would have been preserved in both 
eyes. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance that 
visual defects shall be discovered very early in 
childhood, in order that progressive deteriora- 
tion may not occur. It not infrequently happens 
that the better of two eyes assumes practically 
all the responsibility which properly belongs to 
both, the more defective eye being relegated to 
functional oblivion. 

As a matter of fact, inability to see well with 
one or both eyes is often the result of actual 
disease which may or may not be curable. 
However, in a large proportion of instances it is 
simply the result of a “refractive error’ due to 
an abnormality in the formation of the eye, or 
of some of its component parts, which could 
be remedied if treated early enough. 

Just think of what tremendous importance 
our eyes are to us! Educators consider that 
children receive more than eighty-five percent 
of their knowledge through the medium of their 
eyes. Light rays act upon physical bodies 
(1.e., visible objects) which to various degrees 
absorb and reflect this radiant energy. As a 
result of the reaction of these light rays within 
the eye we receive within our consciousness an 
interpretation of form and color, almost our 
entire conception of the external world. 


By Harry S. Reynolds, M. D. 


It has been estimated that out of over twenty 
millions of school children in the United States 
approximately twenty-five percent have defec- 
tive vision, sufficient to impair their progress. 

Does your child fall within the defective 
group? 

Do you actually know? 

You may answer, “I know that he is all right 
because he doesn’t have any difficulty in 
seeing.” 

I have examined plenty of people who have 
reached adult life contented with the assump- 
tion that they could “see all right,” but when 
examined for the first time—say for admission 
to industrial employment—have been found 
to have marked visual! defects in one or both 
eyes. It is an interesting fact, now well es- 
tablished, that fully fifty-two percent of indus- 
trial employees have defective vision. In many 
instances this condition could have been 
averted by early examination and treatment. 

Even the ability to “see all right” (I repeat 
this pkrase because I hear it so frequently) is 
not necessarily a true criterion of existing con- 
ditions. Many people, especially when young, 
strong, and vigorous, can, even with marked 
refractive error, see one hundred percent for a 
limited duration of time by the exertion 0! 
abnormal effort on the part of the ciliary 
muscle of the eye to obtain the proper focus. 
The oft-repeated exertion of this effort results 
in eyestrain and frequently in deterioration 
into more and more refractive error. If treated 
early in life this condition might have been 
improved. 

Your child’s eyes should not be regarded as 
separate from the rest of his body, but as an 
integral part of greatest importance to his 
future prospects. You should not guess that 
he can “see all (Continued on page 130) 





Keep a Kodak story of the Children 


With children in your home, there certainly should be 
Kodak pictures in your album. And the time will come 
when you’ll never forgive yourself if the chance slips by. 

Get a Kodak to-day. You'll be making good pictures 


with it to-morrow. 


“At Home with the Kodak’’—an interesting 
free booklet from your dealer or from us, 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% Kodak cir 


In using advertisements see page 6 95 
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Keep your teeth always white and shining with Pebeco 


Dry Mouths 


encourage tooth decay 


To keep your teeth safe you must 
keep your mouth glands working 


HE mouth glands of women are using this new 

practically everyone tooth paste. With Pebeco, 
today are greatly weakened. the mouth glands begin to 
Weswallowoursoft,cooked flow normally—overcoming 
foods before they can excite all dryness — revitalizing 
a normal flow of saliva. your whole mouth — 
From sheer lack of exercise, and neutralizing the 





the mouth glands dry up. _ acids of decay as fast 
The instant these glands as they form. 
stop pouring out their alka- As you continue to 


line fluids, the acids that use Pebecoyour mouth 
cause tooth decay begin to becomes more and 


collect in your mouth! more normal. Your 
: é mouth stays moist 
Ordinary brushing and your teeth stay 

is not enough clean. 


Brushing your teeth in the . 


ordinary way is not enough. rage yore _ ane 
ni ; ie eee ang ary mouth and toot 
Five minutes after you hang duces. Sand tow ts 


up your toothbrush the trial tube of Pebeco. 
acids are forming again. Made only by Lehn 
Vv t hel | | & Fink, Inc. At all 
You must help t 1e mout , druggists. Canadian 
glands to do their work of Agents: Harold F. 


Ce oon Ritchie & Company, 
protecting the teeth. Ltd., 10 McCaul St.. 


That is why both menand Toronto, Ontario, 
Steichen 





Free Offer! Send coupon for 


2 Sree generous tube 






Leun & Fink, Inc., Dept. C-8 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. 





Send me free your new large sized 
sample tube of Pebeco 


Name veshars Waxehnue 
Street... 


City. 
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| up with only the privilege of looking on at life's 


| little Susy: the child is timid, shrinking, per 


| to be truthful. “Thank you” didn’t com. 
| automatically to her lips; she had to think ty 








| seeing the need, in the world of business 


| game. Later, at her schoolmates as they mu 


The Shared Life 


(Continued from page 29) 





toward humanity as a mass—contributed to 
worthy charities, helped starving childrey 
overseas—but she hadn’t the habit of small 
gracious kindnesses toward the individys| 
right at hand. She was blunt, abrupt; she said 
things that sounded rude when she meant only 












say it, and she didn’t always think quickly 
enough. She went from position to position 
always doing acceptably the work for which 
she had been specially trained, but always 
losing out in the end. At last she began to se 
the light, and she could only exclaim, 

“Oh, if I had only been brought up dif. 
ferently!” 

We have made subject for special ridicyl, 
women we call “social climbers”: but we haye 
not paid much attention to the story write, 
on the other side of the shield—the story of 
families upon families where the parents q 
their duty as they see it, educating their chi). 
dren in books, but never paying the les 
attention to their education for right huma 
contacts. Preparing them for the techniqu 
of a definite money-making vocation, but never 


















elsewhere, for social technique. Oblivious o 
the fact that the human element is now recog. 
nized, from highest to lowest, as necessary not 
only for success, but for continued existence 
Such parents give small consideration to the 
place their children occupy in the community; 
to the friendships they are forming—or not 
forming; to the possible source in due season 
for husbands for daughters, or wives for sons 
Taking all this side of life for granted, leaving 
the most fateful events in human experience 
wholly to chance. When we scorn, we should 
make sure we are not lumping with the whole, 
something from which we might well take a 
lesson. 












PERHAPS nothing in the entire gamut of 

human experience can lay so sure a foun- 
dation for life-failure, and bring such poignant 
suffering at the time, as this thing of growing 








social side: looking on and seeing other young 
people laughing and playing, jesting and mak- 
ing merry—having all youth’s natural overflow 
and effervescence. Often it begins in earliest 
school days, as it seemed about to begin with 













haps unattractively dressed; maybe there is m 
one at home to help her over the first difficul- 
ties. She begins by looking on at the sch 







happily with their rackets to tennis courts 
A wistful little shadow-shape, she move 
through the youth of her days, looking on, al 
ways looking on. But hoping—always hoping 
Things will be different some day, so she 
dreams. Once it almost happens—she is al 
most asked to a party! One of the girls tell 
her she is going to be asked. She dreams of it 
for days; wonders if mother could fix up her last 
summer’s organdy to look like a party dress. 
She wants to tell mother about it, ask her how 
she should reply if a boy should invite her. But 
she has never talked with mother of thes 
things; she feels embarrassed. She can’t, some 
way, approach mother on the subject—ant 
yet, what do you say when a boy asks you to’ 
party? . . . She wasn’t invited, after all. I 
was all a mistake. Bitterness creeps in. Ther 
are tears, way in the night, hidden from every 
one—hard, racking sobs. vi; 

But she begins to hope again. Things wil 
be different once she is through school ane 
earning her own money. She will have pret!) 
dresses then, and boy friends—and she'll § 
to\parties:.< 5... ¥ 

She is graduated. She is alone, now, Wl 
her time; maybe she accepts a position 1 # 
school-room or office—but there’s emptiness 
She hasn’t made any lasting school ties. She 
is out of everything. In the evenings, her wot 
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he whole Step-In and Vest Sweater and Skirt Nightgown 

ll take a The Step-In is tailored with liberal full- This sweater is in the fashionable flat Made of the same rich, lustrous fabric 
ness. E lastic waistband and dainty picot colors—black, blue, tan, gray, brown, or- used for Olovnit lingerie. A luxury that 
edging at bottom. Four colors—white, chid, honeydew and white becomes an economy through our direct- 
flesh, honeydew and orchid. . This skirt is made in the same range of to-you method of selling. Four colors: 

gamut of Vests may be had in five colors, adding colors, adding flesh. When Skirt a white, flesh, orchid and honeydew. 

, hilack: ta those of Ss ay Sweater are ordered at same time, colors 
€ a loun- . those of the Step-t can be matched. 
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“T's Perfectly - 

a 4 iy 3 
= Stunning, 
The very pattern! wanted most 
. in thet wonderful Super Plete. 
~Ttisthe finishing touch to my 
_ table service: - 
Holmes& Edwards Super Plate 
is different. Every piece is 
heavily plated with pure silver 
* and in addition those most 
used have Solid Silver Inlaid 
- winder the plate at the two rest 
. <- points to insure permanent 
- . - Satisfaction. 
~/** Super Plate— Inlaid 

- “Solid Silver Where It Wears” 


Write for Gite Booklet 


THE JAMESTOWN. 
Setof Six $360. ay cage 
~ SILVERPLATE 


bd we) setucel—-Mn(elel-\-me) 


HOLMES §EDWARDS 


BRIDGEPORT; CONNECTICUT 


SUCCEEDED BY © t.s.co. 1924 
INTERNATIONAL SUNER CO. 


Fhe Century - 
Jea Spoon 4 
Set of Six $3.60 


Alse in Canada, Standard Silver Company ot’ Toronto, Limited 
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done, she is restless. Mother says, “Get a book 
and read.” But she is weary of books, (; 
mother says, ““Go hear a good lecture.” But 
| she is sick of lectures, her brain cells are ex 
| hausted, and all the other unused life-cells are 
clamoring for use. A book can’t Satisfy; a 
lecture can’t satisfy. She wants LIFE—her 
| own life. 
| Her salary increases: she has pretty clothes 
now. She makes some acquaintances, She is 
| invited to a party. She goes, dreading it, not 
sure she is wearing the right thing, not sure 
how she should conduct herself. The other 
guests chat easily, refer to old-time school 
gatherings, parties and picnics. But she doesn’t 
follow the references. No, she was not there 
that time they had the “calico” party. No. 
she wasn’t on the school picnic when the boat 
stranded. She has no memories of shared joys 
and adventures. She begins to feel once more 
out of things, self-conscious, constrained. She 
doesn’t know any social “stunt;” she doesn’t 
play games, doesn’t talk freely unless on some 
serious subject she has studied. She goes home 
and once more cries herself to sleep . . . 

She is not invited again, for she didn’t con- 
tribute anything to the evening’s pleasure. 
Hostesses, however kindly disposed, have a re- 
sponsibility: the party must be a success. That 
stiff, silent, shut-in girl eating gingerly at her 
courses, unable to engage that rather reticent 
man beside her in conversation, no, it will never 
do to ask her again. She will put him beside 
Betty Bates, next time—Betty, who comes gaily 
in, tinkling her joy notes and making every one 
thaw out. Yes, she will try him again, but not 
that prim little Sally Jones. Well, it won’t do 
to leave Sally out altogether. She’ll put her on 
a committee to see to something or other about 
the club or the church or something. Let her 
work. Sally is a fine worker and as good a girl 
as ever lived. And so poor Sally never gets 
her training ground .. . 

Is the hostess selfish? Not altogether. The 
time for Sally to have been made into a desir- 
able guest and the way paved for her inevitable 
invitation was back there in her mother’s 

|home when she was growing up. That is 
| where the selfishness lies—if any: in the closed 
| door, the closed mind, the purblindness. Many 
a mother is not herself social: she has had a 
bringing up similar to Sally’s, the social side 
ignored. And many a mother is not in the 
least blind to the importance of the social 
hahit, but she thinks her house is not “fit for 
company.” She is a thorough convert to the 
value of things. Nothing can shake her con- 
viction that on Furnishings depends her social 
redemption. 


| 
| 


UT there are mothers who refuse to fail for 

any reason whatever. I know a mother of 
this kind: of a retiring nature herself, her fam- 
ily supplied all the social life she craved. But 
her daughter was social. And pretty. And 
they were in limited circumstances. Well, 
Nelly’s mother began when the child was quite 
small, holding her to regular piano practise. 
Nelly had no special gift and very little voice. 
But her mother wanted to provide her with 
something to contribute—as she might put a 
penny in her hand for the collection box—as 
well as with an outlet for expression. When 
she went to school, her mother saw that she 
| had the necessary items for all appearan 
| inexpensive, simple things, but the right things: 
a gym suit, a party frock, outing togs. She 
| encouraged her to play tennis, basketball- 
| and above all, to bring her friends home with 
her from school. The home was plain to 
severity, but always there would be a freshly- 
made cake in the cupboard, a plate of extm 
| good cookies, a tray of cream pufis, some 
| simple thing that school girls adore, and that 
again provided Nelly with something to 00m 
tribute, something to make up for other lacks 
| Always the mother was with them in mind 
and sympathy, ready to listen, ready to sug 
gest—and perhaps youth craves nothing else 
quite so intensely. 
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The Shared Life 


time Nelly entered college she had 
a ~ social habit, which, analyzed, is 
the habit of give-and-take in pleasant 
human intercourse. And she had developed 
isitiative: she could hurry home from school, 
toss together a cake, make a batch of fudge, a 
got of hot chocolate, manage her own “treats. 
he led in her studies, but also in games. When 
a “sing” was demanded, she could sit down at 
the piano and play accompaniments, not won- 
derfully, but sufficiently well to make the hour 
glide happily along. She had it well ingrained 
in her being that if she were to have a “good 
time,” she must make it; she was responsible. 
With the right start, so many lost motions 
and back-trackings are avoided. There are no 
painful jolts and readjustments. Things seem 
to move as naturally from success to success, 
in this old world, as they do from failure to 


| failure. Nelly was graduated among the best- 


loved girls in school, taught, then married one 
of the boys who had come freely to her home 


| in the old days of cream-puffs and toothsome 


cookies. She had her “showers,” her gists, her 
pretty wedding among her young friends, 
missing nothing of a normal American girl’s 
rightful heritage . . . : : d 
Was this mother a “social climber”? Not 
abit of it! But she faced facts. She had given 
this child being. And if she was to give her 
also a chance at happiness—if she was to grow 
up through a happy girlhood into happy adult- 
hood, with an unwarped, unbiased outlook on 
life, without brooding, and introspection, and 


5 suppression—she must have the things that 


youth craves, each in its season. And youth 
craves, above all else, friendships. Perhaps in 
all of life nothing is better. So she did the 
simple things she could do to provide the atmos- 
phere and background that would attract other 
young people of like minds. 


HEN you say you can’t have social life in 
your home because of that home’s short- 


comings, it is You who set up the insuperable 


barrier, not the world at large. It is You who 
first utter the verdict. You pronounce it— 
and draw back. You say it can’t be done— 
and quit. Just suppose you wait till the 
world utters it. Give the world a chance. Do 
your best, smile on it, hold out your hand to it, 
and see if the old world doesn’t resolve itself 
into an assemblage of You’s: merely You multi- 
plied many times. And even as you appreciate 
the graciousness of the hostess more than the 
furnishings of her house, the quality of the 
table talk more than the quality of the silver, 
so will the world be interested in what You in 
your real self have to offer, rather than in the 
sticks and stones that chance to surround you. 

A woman generally admired and loved for 
her unfailing friendliness of manner made an 
amazing confession. She said that in her youth 


= she had conceived the idea that it was “nice” 


to be very exclusive—that there was something 
superior about knowing just a few people and 
having no commerce with humanity in general. 
Anative shyness may have helped her to adopt 
the rile—she hadn’t an outstanding social gift. 
Well, the plan didn’t manifest its weakness 
until her small circle of carefully selected 
friends began to grow smaller and smaller, 
as one by one they married, or died, or moved 
away. Gradually she grew lonelier and lone- 
lier, until she felt she must be the loneliest 
person in all the world. But she continued to 
hug to her breast the delusion of her own su- 
peniority, her fancied kinship with only what 
she deemed “superior” people. They were 
always lonely, the choice ones of earth—that 
was the way she put it to herself. 

_ Then, one day,” she told me, “when walk- 
ing along the beach at low tide, I fell to watch- 
ing the mollusks that clung to the slimy, sea- 
weedy rocks. I would touch one ever so lightly 
—scarcely a breath of a contact—and_in- 
stantly it would gather itself up and tuck itself 


p “under its shell. It suddenly came to me that 


: was just like a mollusk: instead of living as 
very superior person, I was living on the 




















in Every Womans Life 


HEN you look into the mirror, and 

realize that your face is no longer 
young ....orwhen at the end of a diffi- 
cult day you sink down exhausted as 
never before ....it is then you realize 
the fading of youth—a moment that 
comes once in every woman’s life. 


The departure of youth is to be expected 
—some time. The shame is that with so 
many it goes so early! And there is no real 
reason why it should. 

The surest way known to science to pre- 
serve health and youth and beauty is the 
simplest, most straightforward way. It is 
to live in accordance with the laws of 
nature—to live a natural life. 


This means getting sufficient sleep each 
night. It means regular outdoor exercise. 
It means eating with discrimination. It 
means avoiding the use of all drug stimu- 
lants—even those which seem the least 
harmful. 


This last rule is perhaps the most widely 
disregarded in America—and it affects 
the observance of the other vital rules of 
health. For the use of such a stimulant as 
caffein is a direct step toward sleepless- 
ness, taut nerves, headache, indigestion — 
all that company of “trivial” ills which 
so speedily bring age. 











Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


In 2,000,000 homes people enjoy all the 
benefits and pleasure of a hot mealtime 
drink without a trace of caffein by drinking 
Postum. For Postum is all wheat — whole 
wheat and bran, sweetened a trifle and 
skillfully roasted. It has the full, delicious 
flavor of this roasted grain. 


In the interest of your own continued 
youth and health, and the welfare of those 
around you we want you to try Postum for 
thirty days. We will give you your first 
week’s supply, free, toward making this 
thirty-day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, nationally famous food dem- 
onstrator, send you her own directions 
for preparing Postum in the most deli- 
cious way. 

Take this easy step toward a natural 
mode of life. Accept Carrie Blanchard’s 
offer— now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
want to start you out on your test by giving you 
your first week’s supply. 

“It seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in con- 
nection with the health of their families. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell 
me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that 
you get the first week’s supply right away.” 
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I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s 


supply of 
P ty Instant Postum.... 
Postum CEREAL 
Name 


Street 


City... 


In Canada, address Canapran Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 45 Front St 


Check which you prefer 


State pinishnssdcaschiplialiniidesiasiaa 
, East, Toronto, Ont. 








Convente nce and economy - Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup 
by adding boiling water. It is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most 


other hot drinks, 


In using advertisements see page 6 IOI 





How many “ons do you lift 
--. on ironing day? 


On y a child's tiny gingham rompers 
to iron? Yet, to do it, you lift per- 
haps fifty pounds of weight. Up 
and down with the six-pound iron 
you go, lifting for sleeves and legs, 
lifting again for each turn and twist 
of the garment because you dare not 
let the hot iron stand. 


Multiply these movements by the 
number of pieces in the family wash, 
and it is easy to see how the average 
woman lifts an actual ton of weight 
on every ironing day. 

But thousands and thousands of 
women have found a new way to 
iron, which makes ironing a comfort 
and joy instead of a dreary and 
health-depleting task. They use the 
Junior Simplex, a wonderful ironer, 
and do in a single hour what it took 
them many hours to do when they 
ironed by hand. 

Shirts, sheets, towels, table linen, 


doilies, children’s rompers and 
dresses, your own wash aprons and 
frocks, and even the finest lingerie— 
all glide through the Simplex with- 
out effort or work. You sit at the 
Simplex (instead of stand), guide the 
clothes through the ironer and they 
come out beautifully ironed. No 
levers to push or pull. No pedals 
to operate. 


The Junior Simplex is a marvel of 
efficiency. Can be installed in any 
home which has electricity and gas. 
Is about the size of a sewing machine, 
so it fits into any kitchen or laundry, 
however small. The Simplex is in- 
expensive and can be bought on 
deferred payments. Send us your 
name and address and we'll advise 
you where you can see it demon- 
strated. Address the American 
Ironing Machine Company, 844 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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plane of the lowest order of life, Did] 
to be a mollusk? I did not! From that 
I began to see life differently: I say thar 
spirit of open-heartedness, confidence jn ‘ 
fellow man, easy contacts with the hy br 
about one, indicated the highest human & 
velopment: and that avoidance, fear, exclysy 
ness, indicated the lowest. The’ mollusk bj 
opened my eyes. I took myself to task. Afra 
of my own kind—how absurd! Afraid to 
out feelers of friendliness, to send forth tendrik 
of kindliness! Eternally drawing back, ey 
nally closing in on myself! ih 
“T said to myself that I would‘ nge 2 
this: I began on a new tack. I wasi# always 
understood. Sometimes I would* offer , 
courtesy with the best intent and be snubby 
for it. But I remembered my own unacy 
tomedness, that my social technique wy 
faulty. And I remembered that there wen 
still people in the world going by my old-ting 
code: all the world hadn’t seen the light 
cause I had. I can assure you I had many; 
battle with the impulse to duck and mn, 4 
escape to my room and a book. But I didn’, 
I kept on.” 
Well, that was all . . . she kept on, 
For she had seen, as we all must see when 
come into the full light of understanding, thy 
while self-preservation is the first law of lif 


as demonstrated in the mollusk; when if 
comes to man, there is a divine alchemy thi f 


transmutes our preservation of others into tk 
only preservation possible to ourselves, Ani 
what is preservation of others but thought for 
others, consciousness of others, attentivenes 
to others? How can we “preserve” what wed 
not understand? How can we “understand” 
what we do not know? 
goes in a circle. 


HE whole plan of human life must be base 
The sun shares} 
its warmth with every animate and inanimate 


on the principle of sharing. 


thing. The soil shares its wealth with all life 
The waters share themselves with the sil 
The birds breathe in the air and breathe it out 
again as song. Close a parcel of earth off from 
other elements, and it goes sterile. Stop water 
from circulating, and it becomes stagnant 
Shut a bird away from light, and it ceases t 
sing. 
of humanity all about you, and by just» 
much do you defraud humanity, and court fa 
yourself stagnation and death. 

Many of us still seem in the mollusk stage- 


| shrinking, fearful, refusing contacts—but te 
| are not mollusks; we are up-standing, movint § 


about mortals, so why cling to the plane d 


| the shell-bound? Many of us still seem in thf} 
barnyard stage—as when a freshly hatchelfl 


brood of chickens will peck to death the om 
that is different. 
yard, so why hold fast to barnyard trails 
The other is the way to progress—and the 
other is the way the world is slowly but sure) 
moving. : 
For it’s “Ring around a rosy” here ant 
there and everywhere. And more and mot 
are the happy-conditioned ones breaking the 
ring that closes others out, and issuing 


. . . . © ’ 
invitation, “Susy, come play with us!” . . f 


And more and more are the little “Susys” {or 
getting the ways in which they are differeal, 
and happily joining in—till we begin to see the 
dawn of a new day in the world—a day whet 


Round and round it 


Cut yourself off from the living streanf 


But we are not of the bank 
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there will be one continuous ring all aroun S 


the globe, hands interlocked with hands, tf 


- eee of 
terests interlocked with interests, sharing # 
that we are with one another; sharing all that 
we know with one another; sharing all & 


with one another—even as we now share t 
God who is above as our common Father; 
even as at the close of our days we share the 
earth under our feet as our common Mothet 

Then—then will a fragrant warmth rise free 
the earth like an incense, the warmth ime 
human hearts universally quickened by ™ 
common, cordial impulse. 
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How Can I Help My Boy 


Life Get Started? 















e. Did 3 

Frou tha (Continued from page 19) 

: T saw that it.’ I countered. He laughed ironi- 

idence in ne’ a Propose giving up his allowance? Par- 

gh i er laugh, but I’m afraid you don’t know 

es uman de man.” 

fear, exclusiy, i your son,” I answered, “and I'll bet 

1€ mollusk hag he’s got a good deal more of your backbone 

to task. Afraid ou’ve ever given him credit for. If you 
Afraid to pa don’t mind, I’m going to have a talk with him.” 

d forth “Go ahead,” said the father. And we left 

=e back, eter. it that way. 























uld change ,j was to be a luncheon in the city, 

Wait alway Tea a famous author would speak. I 

vould * offer , invited the boy to go as my guest; and after 

nd be snub it was over we went across the street to a club 

OWN unaos IF and sat for an hour. He had the average 

‘echnique wy layman’s interest in people who make their 

iat there wer ving with a typewriter, and I told him stories 

y my old-tin about some of the writers I had known. He 

1 the light be rose to it eagerly. 

k had many: "jt must be great to live in New York and 
Foe, TUN, 0 meet so many interesting people,” he ex- 

ut I didi’, aimed. “Do you think I ought to go to 
New York?” 

cept on. ONo.” I answered. 

St see when i iis face fell. “Why not?” 

on tha “Because New York is full of chaps like 

uk ae you who have never done anything, and for 


» the most part they lead very lonesome lives. 

breed: E You ella these so-called ‘interesting’ 

irselves, Ani ple would have any interest in you, do 

it thought fo you? Interesting people like ~ interesting 

att ae a people. Success has no time for failures. 

o” whats b It was a shot between the eyes. _He was 

“understand? silent for a full minute. His jaw set; it looked 

and round i ™° than ever like his father’s jaw. ; 
'® “My father thinks I’m a fool,” he said 

5 shortly. 

must be baseit “What have you ever done to prove that 

Phe sun share (im he’s wrong?” I answered. 

ind inanimate Another silence, longer than the first. Then 

1 with all Ii suddenly, impulsively, he threw himself on 

vith the soil jm My mercy. 

breathe it out “What do you think I ought to do?” 

earth off fron “You ought to stop taking money from your 











. Stop wateg father,” I told him. “You’re twenty-three 
1es stagnant, Years old; you’ve been out of college eighteen 
d it ceases ij months. At your age your father had been 





supporting himself for six years. All your 
classmates are self-supporting. If you don’t 
get started before long, you'll feel more and 
more embarrassed every time you meet one 
of them. If I were in your place, I’d go to 
your father and tell him that you would like 
to have your allowance continued for another 
sixty days. That will give you time enough 
j tofinda job. Then I’d leave home, right away 
—tomorrow. Get a room downtown. Pretend 
that you’ve come to the city the way your 
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-of the ban father came, without a friend or a pull of any 
yard trait’ kind. Take the Want Ads in the newspaper 
oss—and thee atd make them give you a job.” 

ly but surely} “But I hate this town,” he cried. ‘“What’s 





the use of staying in a place you hate? Why 
can’t I start in New York?” 





y? here and 






re and more “Because it’s a mistake to leave any town 
breaking the Util you have licked it,’ I answered. “A 

issuing the ™an’s life ought to be like the march of an 
h us!” . ..g@ 4™my; he should conquer the territory as he 






travels, leaving no hostile forces in his rear. 
Don’t you suppose Lincoln must have had 
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ire different, 














in to see they mes when he hated Springfield?” I argued. 
-a day whee “Can’t you imagine his impatience at being 
x all aroun shut up in a frontier community like that? 
» hands, tf Wasn’t he tempted to pull out and go to 
- sharing a : Chicago, or Cincinnati, where he could have 
ring all tht ger cases and get larger fees? But he 
ring all tg stuck. His neighbors came to trust him and 
- this plant Sive him their business. Then he traveled the 
w share thy “cuit from one county seat to another, and 
ion Fathergim the state learned to trust him. When his 





chance came to do 
Teady for it. 
came along. 
f Look at Coolidge. First the folks in his 
wn ward found him out and elected him to 
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the bigger thing, he was 
He had licked every job as it 












Learn this method- ‘The only 


right way to have smooth 
shapely cuticle 


HE troublesome part of keep- 

ing the nails well groomed and 
charming is the cuticle— at least 
until you learn the right way to care 
for it. 


The whole secret lies in keeping 
the nail rim free from the old skin 
that dies as the new grows out. 

Because the cuticle is so thin, only 
one-twelfth of an inch deep, it is 
practically impossible to cut the 
superfluous skin without wounding 
the sensitive new skin. And pushing 
it back just leaves the old skin there 
— thick and heavy. 

But there is a safe antiseptic liquid 
that actually removes the superfluous 
cuticle—Cutex Cuticle Remover. 


OISTEN a Cutex orange stick 

in Cutex, twist a bit of cotton 
around the end and wet it again. 
Now work gently around the base of 
each nail — the liquid softens and 





Name 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. L11 
114 West 17th Street, New York. 

I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing : 
enough Cutex for six manicures. : 


loosens the skin. Then rinse and 
wipe each finger tip. The superflu- 
ous cuticle wipes away. The new 
skin is left firm and unbroken, the 
nails delightfully fresh. 


You will be amazed at the change wrought 
by a single manicure. The nails are shapely, 
the nail base smooth and even, the half- 
moons begin to show — the finger tips look 
transformed. 


Complete the manicure with the lovely 
brilliance of one of the splendid Cutex pol- 
ishes — Powder, Cake, Liquid or Paste. 


Cutex manicure sets are 60c, $1.00, $1.50 
and $3.00 or each thing separately is 35c — 
at drug and department stores in the United 
States and Canada and chemist shops in 
England. 


Introductory Set—only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
St., New York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. 
L11, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 

















3 Street. 






: City 


(or P. O. Box) 
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you’ve got: to lick a lot of little fellows fr 
The place for you to start is here, in a tom 
you don’t like. As for the job, that doe 























Gifts for 


Long Remembrance 


A gift of Mirro Aluminum is like Friendship. It 
wears well. It is sincere and without pretense. It 
is beautiful. When Friendship speaks to Friend- 
ship, at Christmas or any other time, a gift of 
Mirro, never costly but ever desirable, expresses 


the very spirit of Good Will Toward Friends. 


A gift worth giving is easy to find in Mirro;‘The 
Finest Aluminum” Here, for example, is a perco- 
lator of Grecian loveliness, fit to stand with rare 
old silver. And there are many other fine Mirro 
gifts, all quite inexpensive. Mirro is ready in the 
stores—beautifully boxed for giving . 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


“The Finest Aluminum” 
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How Can I Help My By 
Get Started? 


city council. There the whole city 
him over and saw that he delivered the go 
and they elected him mayor. That set : 
up where the legislative district Could see hj 
and the district sent him to Boston, Ty 
made him a state figure, and so he becany 
governor. 

“New York is the biggest thing jn th 
country,” I went on. “It’s the champion th 
Jack Dempsey, the Babe Ruth of all th 
towns. You can’t step out and fight Demps 
right off. You’ve got to get a reputatiy: 















































make so much difference. Don’t get the WTony 
notion that some jobs are interesting and gop, 
are dull. I don’t think there is much in thy 
Take writing, for example. Lots of peop 
think that writing is an exciting way , 
make a living. They don’t ,know the ha 
side of it—the long, dull hours when a write 
has to shut himself up all alone and dig 
Almost any job is interesting if you are makiy 
a success at it, and all jobs have a lot ¢ 
sweaty work and dull routine. 

“But all jobs lead to the top,” I conclude 
“When you get your head a little bit aby 
the crowd, all doors open to you. The on} 
society that’s worth anything is the society ( 
success, and if you’re just a bit better than th 
average in your line you’re eligible. It does} 
matter whether your line is writing, or selling 
insurance, or running a railroad. You cm 
know everybody worth knowing if your 
good enough at it, and everybody wort 
knowing will want to know you.” 

All the superficial conceit had gone out di 
him by this time. The conceit was merely} 
pose, anyway—the protective coloring by 
which youth hides its unspoken doubisf® 
and fears. He stood up and held out hit 
hand. E 
“T’m much obliged,” he said simply. “Woull® 
you mind if I write to you once in a while?” § 

“T’d be delighted,” I answered, “And I! 
be expecting you one of these days in Ney 
York.” j 

He smiled. That smile will be worth a lif® 
of money to him in the years to come. ; 

“Four o’clock,” he said, glancing at hig 
watch. “I guess I’ll go over to the offcf 
and see my dad.” 


HAVE told this story at considerabig 
length, because it is - fair example of tv 
kind of crisis which comes to so many bong 
when their schooling is ended. A few af 
fortunate, of course. They have talents tuft 
mark them unmistakably for a definite logy 
of endeavor; they know almost from infangyy 
that they will be doctors, or architects, (fj 
soldiers, or store-keepers. A few others ayy 
sons of fathers who own businesses, and it 
them a place is waiting. But the aveng 
boy who steps out alone into a world whit 
college speakers have told him repeatedly % 
hungry for educated men, is shocked to ing 
no one whose appetite seems to be calling inj 
him. 4 
It’s a baffling problem for parents. Thi 
have no precedents. There are books to tf 

us how to feed infants, and other books 
the perils of adolescence, but where shall § 
go for help in the critical matter of gettin P 
boys launched into life? We assume mi 
fortably that the schools will somehow do te 4 
business, but they do not. Modern educatit 
as my friend William Hard once remarke. 
is like a spring-board. The longer it 1 © 
farther it takes a boy out over the lake 
life, but without bringing him any nearer “ie 
surface. The final plunge, when it coms 
is just as far and as hard as though he he F 
jumped off the dock. He stands shiver : 
and we who are older, and have forgotten 4 ig 
painful misgivings of our own youth, ae 
at him, and criticise him, and wonder W 
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How Can I Help My Boy 


Get Started? 


is lacking in him because he doesn’t dive. 
I once compiled a series of striking para- 
‘graphs out of the biographies of historical 
I called it, “Men Who Wanted 
You would be sur- 
prised, perhaps, to know what honored names 
were on the list. Shelley was there, of course. 
He slept with a revolver under his pillow for 
several nights following his expulsion from 
college, but then Shelley was a poet, and we 
expect poets to have tragic impulses. But 
what about Napoleon—surely he was master 


rsonages. 
e Kill Themselves.” 


of his fate from the very start! Not at all. 
In his school days he wrote a letter in which 
he complained that nothing with which he 
was concerned prospered, and asked why he 
should continue an existence so obviously 
doomed to failure. Abraham Lincoln wrote 
that he was of all men most miserable, that 
only by dying could his sorrows be healed. 


This was written after the disappointment of 


a love affair, to be sure, but it reflected the 
discouragement of a youthful mind which, 
feeling itself capable of good things, sees no 
hope of the right opportunity. 


[IF WE could talk intimately with living men 

who are counted successful, most of them 
would confess that they went through a similar 
period of discouragement. One such man 
did confide in me. Said he: 

“T had a nervous break-down my last year 
in college. I could not sleep. I lost interest 
in everything, and there were days when 
my whole future seemed utterly hopeless. 

“T had been fortunate in my undergraduate 
experience. I played on the football team; 
I was president of the Senior class, and when 
the members of the class cast their ballots at 
Commencement time I was voted the man 
‘most likely to succeed in life.’ 

“How well I remember the ironical feeling 
which that announcement inspired! How 
little any man knows of the heart and feelings 
of another, I thought. Here am I, broken, 
hopeless, doubtful if anywhere in the world 
there is a job so easy that I can fill it; and these 
fellows who think they know me label me as 
successful . . . The night after Commence- 
ment I walked up to the campus alone. It 
was deserted. All the alumni had hurried back 
to their businesses; most of my classmates 
had left with their parents. There was only 
an occasional light in the dormitories where a 
straggler was packing up. A thousand mem- 
ories of my four years rushed over me. I had 
not shed tears since babyhood, but, walking 
under those trees all alone, facing an apparently 
useless future, I am not ashamed to tell you 
that the tears ran down my cheeks. For 
every one else in the world there seemed to be 
a need—but none for me.” 

This man went West, and in the rugged 
atmosphere of a ranch got back his health. 
But even after six months of that hardening 
experience, when he came back East to busi- 
ness, he was so lacking in self-confidence that 
he almost failed. He told me that he could 
not use the telephone without blushing to the 
roots of his hair, and when he essayed to dictate 
a letter, the stenographer burst into laughter 
at his confusion. He had been a leader in the 
undergraduate life of the college, but the dive 
off the spring-board unnerved him. For a 
year his business life was misery; only gradually 
did he begin to develop that faith in himself 
which, with tireless work, has carried him up. 

If such men suffer agony in the search for 
their place in the world, ought we not to expect 
that average boys will find this transition 
trom school to life a period of very great trial? 

Ought we not to look forward, both in the 
schools and the home, and make more definite 
preparation? No two cases are precisely simi- 
lar, of course, and what applies to my boy 
may be entirely useless to yours. But speak- 
ing generally, much needless suffering might 
be avoided if all of us parents would keep 





























Garments designed by Printz carry with them definite assurance of 
exclusiveness, for you will find Printzess models at only one store in 
your city. As that store is usually the best, it is always easyto locate. 
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COATS ° SUITS » DRESSES 


(4) The new Fall Modes designed by Printz can 
now be seen in your city. 





























You are assured of courteous attention in the 
Garment Departments of all merchants dis- 
playing these latest style creations. 


Miss Printzess models, too, for the shorter 
woman who wants the same smart style. 
The PrintzBiederman Co., New York and 
Cleveland. 

- $35 to $195 


$45 to $ 85 
« $35 to $ 65 
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A way has been found to combat film on 
teeth, and millions of people now use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or less. Today those dingy 
coats are inexcusable. You can prove this 
by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
Then it forms the basis of dingy coats which 
hide the teeth’s natural luster. 

Film also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. Mil- 
lions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. No ordinary tooth paste effectively 
combats it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- f 
creasing, and glistening teeth | 
were rare. 


=* 


————— 


Protect the 
| Enamel 





No’ Excuse ‘Now 
* For dingy film on teeth 


been created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it for daily application. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 

Dental authorities the world over now 
endorse this method. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise cling 
and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap and 
chalk, had just opposite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film adheres less 
easily. : 


Thus in five great ways Pepsodent 
brings a new tooth cleanliness and 
health—unknown with lesser den- 


tifrices. 


How Can I Help My Boy 
Get Started? 


mind these five rather simple ideas: 
1. First, we ought to remember how greatly 
boyhood has been robbed by the development 
of cities and the acute specialization of modern 
business life. The boy of fifty years ago grew 
up on a farm. He was the companion of his 
father throughout the formative years, walking 
beside him in the furrow, planting and hoeing 
with him—his work a vital part of his educa- 
tion. Farm life exacts initiative. The farm 
family is isolated; it must contrive for itself, 
and the farmer’s boy is necessarily an inventor, 
a battler against the elements, and a manager 
of his own affairs. 

Today only about a third of American fam- 
ilies live on farms, , The rest of us are residents 
of cities and towns. We fathers leave home 
while our boys are still at breakfast, and get 
back only in time to see them on their way 
to bed. There is little or no regular work: for 
the boys to do; there is nothing which parallels 
the shoulder-to-shoulder companionship of 
farm labor. The boy of the past was a worker 
by necessity. ‘The boy of the present gets 
almost no taste of real work until his education 
is over. This is a loss. In justice to our boys 
we should begin early to contrive some hard 
work, some contact with practical life that will 
tend to make them feel at home in the world 
where they must fight for their living. 

2. With this change in modern life, and the 
necessity for intense concentration on our 
own affairs, we have assumed that the schools 
would supply everything needful. We have 
gone in wholesale for college education. Every 
first-class college has more applicants than it 
can possibly accept, and there seems to be 
no limit to the increase. In one sense this is a 
matter for congratulation; it is an index of 
national prosperity, and an indication that 
more and more parents are reaching out for the 
best. But it has its other side as well. Why 
was a college education so great an asset a 
generation ago? Partly because of what the 
colleges gave, but largely because of the 
struggle which boys had to make to get to 
college and stay there. They were not sent; 
they went. And most of them had to do every 
kind of honest work in order to complete the 
course. 


A COLLEGE education no longer requires 

sacrifice on the part of boys whose parents 
are reasonably well-to-do. From their birth 
until they are twenty-one or twenty-two the 
path is marked out for them, and all rough 
places in it are made smooth. They are told 
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New methods now 


Dental science has now found 
two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle film 
and then harmlessly remove it. 
Years of careful tests have amply 
proved their efficiency. 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than 
enamel. Never 
use a film com- 
batant whichcon- 
tains harsh grit. 


Used the world over 
Now careful people of fifty nations 
are using Pepsodent, largely by 
dental advice. You can see the 
results in lustrous teeth wherever 
you look today. To millions of 
people it has brought a new era in 
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A new-type tooth paste has 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE | 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY | 


Dept. 295, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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teeth cleaning. 


PAT. OFF. 


ent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth become whiter 
as the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will convince you. No 
old way of tooth brushing has ever brought such 
results. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


“do this” and “read' this”; “learn this” and 
“recite this.” At no time are they called upon 
to make hard decisions or supply, by personal 
struggle, the means for going on. 

Every business man knows the results from 
his own experience. Every fall our offices are 
deluged with well-dressed young men who 
come with the vaguest sort of idea as to what 
life is all about. They are nice-mannered and 
hopeful, but college has given them neither 
technical equipment nor initiative. They 
have spent all their formative years in doing 
what they were told to do, and they seek with 
pathetic hopefulness for some one to tell them 
what to do next. 

It may be treason to say it, but I suspect 
that many boys are going to college who ought 
not to go, and that many others are spending 
four years on the campus when one year 
or two years would give them all they are 
likely to get. In other words, every boy ought 
to be a special study on the part of his parents 
and teachers. And at the end of each college 
year the question should be definitely raised: 

“In view of the character and tastes of this 
particular boy, what are the advantages of 
two or three years more at school as compared 
with the advantage of a similar period of 
work? Will he be further along at thirty, 
and forty, if he finishes college and comes into 
| active life at twenty-two, or if he has less 
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OWN at Mt. Holyoke, that fine 

New England college for women, 
they have just completed a residence 
hall that expresses modern college build- 
ing at its very best. 


Every provision is made for architec- 
tural beauty and character; every pro- 
vision, too, for the comfort and safety 
of the students. 


The walls and ceilings of this splen- 
did structure are made of Sheetrock, 


the fireproof wallboard. 


Thusevery room is lined with solid 
gypsum rock — lasting and safe. 
Thus the entire building is per- 
fectly insulated, guarded against 
extremes of heat and cold, and 
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The FTREPROOFWALLBOARD 
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built to utilize the full values of heating plant and 
fuel. Thus is secured the cleanly charm of smooths 
tight-jointed, accurate walls and ceilings. 

Sheetrock brings all these qualities to new construc- 
tion, alterations and repairs, for homes, for public build- 
ings, offices, warehouses, stores. It gives you them at low 
cost. Sheetrock comes all ready for use and is easily 

erected; just nail the broad, high sheets to the joists or 
studding. It takes any decoration —especially Textone, 
the ideal Sheetrock decorator. It is non-warping, sound- 

|| proof, vermin-proof, fireproof. 
Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. 


| Only the United States Gypsum Company makes it. Write 


us for a sample of Sheetrock and a free illustrated copy 
of “Walls of Worth.” 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 201 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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that it takes 


w Jong will it keep 
fresh and wholesome 7 


Authorities agree 
a uniform dry cold to 









protect food properly 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween merely “keeping” foods 
and keeping them fresh. One 
only means keeping them from 
spoiling; the other means pre- 
serving their daintiness and 
flavor for days or weeks. 


Ice only “keeps” foods. The 
modern method is to Kelvinate 
foods. Kelvination insures an 
even, constant temperature in 
the refrigerator many degrees 
colder than ice—a dry, frosty 
atmosphere that thoroughly 
chills foods and preserves their 


dainty appearance and appe- 
tizing flavor indefinitely. This 
dry air keeps the refrigerator 
sweet-smelling and sanitary. 
Kelvinated food is whole- 
some food. 


Kelvinator can be installed 
quickly and easily in your 
present refrigerator. It will 
keep you supplied with dainty, 
crystal cubes of ice for table 
use, or kelvinate delicious and 
colorful desserts that will be 
novel and a delighttul surprise 
to your guests. 








Fits Any 
Refrigerator 
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We have prepared a Kelvinator booklet 
that tells how Kelvinator saves foods, guards 
health and opens up a delightful new field 
of table dainties. May we send you a copy? 
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KELVINATOR CorporaTION, Detroit, MIcHIGAN 


Kelvinator 
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Electric Refrigeration 
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college and gets under way at nineteen or 
twenty?” 

3. If what I have said is sound, then the 
vacation periods of high school and college 
have an importance which is too little appre- 
ciated. My most valuable courses in college 
were the weeks of house-to-house canvassing 
in the summer. There I met people and had to 
match wits with them. It wasn’t a matter of 
merely getting a lesson or failing to get it. I 
se to make sales or I did not eat. This was 
real. 

A friend of mine told me the program which 
he mapped out for his boys and which—judged 
by their subsequent progress—seems to have 
proved its wisdom. The summer following 
their Freshman year he set them to work, 
either in an office or selling goods on the road. 
The second summer he got them jobs on a 
newspaper. 

“T wanted them to see all phases of life,” he 
said, ‘‘and no one sees them better than a 
newspaper reporter.” 

The third summer they worked in Washing- 
ton, where they could feel the pulse of the na- 
tion and have some conception of the way 
their government is run. The last summer he 
let them go to Europe, working a part of their 
way and traveling as inexpensively as possible. 

This formula may not be practicable in 
every case. But it appealed to me as revealing 
in that father a wise recognition of the fact that 
college vacations can and ought to be an 
exceedingly useful part of the preparation 
for life. 

4. Almost every human life has its period 
of revolt. This is normal, and the world would 
make much slower progress without it. Yet 
this period of revolt is often irritating and 
discouraging to the older generation. Emerson 
somewhere describes vividly the attitude of 
the young life emerging into the active world. 

“This is a good piece of land,” says the 
Youth. “I'll take this.” 

“You can’t have it,” says Age. ‘That is 
Jones’ land.” 

“All right,” says Youth, “‘T’ll take that other 
piece over there.” 

“That’s Smith’s land,” says Age. 

“Where is my land?” demands Youth. 
And being told that he has no land, that every- 
thing has already been preempted, his sense 
of justice is enraged. ‘‘A fine mess of things 
you old fogies have made,” he cries. “I and 
my generation will change all this.” 

So he sets out to overturn and reconstruct. 
He is impatient of all guidance, contemptuous 
of all restraint. And his parents stand by 
bewildered, wondering how such a fire-brand 
could have been produced out of the law- 
abiding atmosphere of their quiet home. 


UT Time attends to him. He falls in love. 
He sets to work. He saves a little money; 
he begins to have a stake in the social order. 
In ten years he is one of the conservatives like 
the rest of us. But his period of revolt has 
not been without its advantages. Our customs 
are called into question and forced to defend 
themselves. The habits and practices which 
we have come placidly to accept are tested by 
the fire of a fierce impatience. We are forced 
to move on a little in spite of ourselves. 

Much sorrow would be saved if we could 
remember how essential to progress it is that 
Youth should revolt. If patiently we could 
put up with the irritations of youthful om- 
niscience, reminding ourselves that we, too, 
were once young, and that today’s severest 
critics of the social order will all too soon 
become its settled beneficiaries and defenders. 

5. Finally, more American boys ought to be 
encouraged to consider a business of their own 
as their ultimate goal. We are the descendants 
of self-reliant ancestors. Give a Yankee a 
jack-knife, and he would shortly whittle out 
something to sell at a profit. The son of a 
New England fisherman was content to fish 
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for other men only long enough to get money 
for a little boat of his own. The son of the 
cotton planter saved and bought acres with 
his savings. To be one’s own boss at the first 
possible opportunity was the old-time Amer- 
ican ideal. \ 

With the increasing complexity of life there 
are necessarily fewer businesses and more 
jobs. Most well-bred American boys come 
out of school with no idea except to get a 
respectable white-collar position. They have 
been under direction for twenty-odd years, 
and they look not so much for an opportunity 
as for a boss. 

The sons of our immigrants, having no “‘op- 
portunities” and no “standards,” plan differ- 
ently. They will shine shoes or sell papers 
just long enough to purchase a shoe-shining 
stand or a paper route, and with that small 
beginning they are on their way to indepen- 
dence. To a considerable extent the old 
American ideal of “every man his own em- 
ployer” has passed from'us to them. 

This does not imply, of course, that every 
American lad ought to be at the head of 
his own enterprise. Rather, I would suggest 
this—that in all educational experience there 
is nothing which quite takes the place of a 
sense of personal responsibility, and that sense 
is never so keen as when profit and loss are 
involved. So at some time in their upbringing 
I would have boys engage in business where 
they would have the whole burden, experienc- 
ing the thrill of possible gains and the sobering 
worry of possible loss. It might be a minute 
business—a refreshment booth by the roadside, 
or a contract for laying a cement walk, or 
anything you choose; the size makes no 
difference, it is the character of the thing which 
counts. The maturing experience of matching 
wits with competition, and climbing alone, 
with no parental mattress underneath in case 
of a fall. 

In all this, of course, there is nothing very 
new. Every thoughtful parent must have 
gone over some of the same ground in his own 
mind. But it is wise, I am sure, to remind 
ourselves that we have not finished with the 
difficulties of Youth when education is finished. 
There remains one hard hill to surmount—the 
hill that separates the boy from the Promised 
Land of satisfying work. And that hill is so 
high and, in many instances, so trying, that 
it deserves to be thought about a long time in 
advance. 


Superlatives of the 


Molasses Jar 
(Continued from page 73) 


nut meats, and one teaspoonful of lemon 
extract. Bake in a loaf pan for two hours at 
275° F. Cover with a caramel icing. This 
makes a fragrant, spicy loaf that keeps well 
and is always delicious. 

Yankee Plum Pudding. Mix together two 
cupfuls of fine bread-crumbs, one-half cupful 
of chopped suet, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of raisins, and one cupful of sweet 
milk. Add one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoonful each of cloves and soda, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful each of nutmeg and 
salt. Then add one beaten egg, pour into a 
greased pudding mold, and steam for two 
hours. Serve it hot, with a liquid sauce. 

N’Orleans Tart. Mix together two cupfuls 
of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice 
and four tablespoonfuls of butter. Bring to a 
boil and boil for five minutes. Then pour over 
four eggs, beaten light with a speck of salt, 
stirring briskly all the time. Add a dash of 
nutmeg and when cool pour into a pie-plate 
lined with a thin, flaky paste. Bake at 450° F. 
for ten minutes and then at 325° F. for thirty 
minutes, 














‘That Christmas List! 


Early in November each member 
of the family makes a list of friends. 
There are so many to consider— 
and they all must be considered at 
this precious season! There are the 
**kids at school”—and the “girls in 
the society’—and the “fellows 
on the team”—besides the long 
list that father and 
make! 

Send carefully selected Christ- 


mother 


“BLESS 


woman’s desk. 





tion with a Greeting Card. 
courtesies—and there are twenty pages of lists on bond paper for your 
convenience in keeping tally of “gifts to acknowledge’ 
answer”—“birthdays,’ 


mas Cards. Buy them early. 
Address and mail them before the 
holiday rush begins. 

Go over your Christmas list now 
—and vour Christmas Cards will 
be a joy to you, making your 
Christmas all the richer in the 
pleasure you give to others. You 
will find the best selection of 
Greeting Cards carried by estab- 
lished dealers everywhere. 


HER HEART— 


SHE NEVER FORGETS!” 


The woman who never forgets to send an appropriate message with a 
Greeting Card on the almost-daily occasions for their use is always the 
loved and popular woman. 


“The Etiquette of Greeting Cards” is a book that should be on every 


It tells you how to acknowledge a gift or a socia! invita- 
It contains many other graceful social 


’ 


—“invitations to 


” etc., ete. 


Mailed postpaid for only 25c. Order on the coupon. 


Tear and mail coupon today 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 


354 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SEND FORTHIS NEW BOOK 


Gentlemen: 
Approved by 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
The well-known cvriter 

and social authority 
ies 6 ; Aller Name 
This interesting, authoritative 
book answers the many puzzling 
questions that constantly come 
up in formal and informal social 
life. It is the only correct guide 
to the social usage of Greeting 

Cards. 


Address 


City and State 


Enclosed is 


25c. Please send me, prepaid, “The Etiquette 


Greeting Cards”—sponsored by Anne Rittenhouse. 





‘Scatter Sunshine with Greeling Cards 


In using advertisements see page 6 115 
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OLLED WHEAT 
WITH ALL THE BRAY 






FTER a long time spent 

in making it just right, 

here is the finest Whole Wheat 

Cereal Food ever produced— 

the New PETTIJOHN'S. Its 

popularity is bound tobe quick, 

complete, and permanent—be- 
cause— 


Finest of Whole Wheat— 
The New Pettijohn’s gives 
you all the wheat, pre-cooked, 
processed to develop the flavor, 
rolled, and delicately toasted. 


Quick Cooking—the New 
Pettijohn’s cooks through and 
through in 3 to 5 minutes. 


Served Hot—the New Petti- 
john’s makes a generous, grate- 
ful breakfast — oftentimes a 
welcome change for luncheon 
—and the finest of hot suppers 
for growing children. 


25 Per Cent Natural Bran— 
the New Pettijohn’s brings 
you Natural Bran in a shape 
that you can enjoy. Every 
taste of the New Pettijohn’s is 
mellow and rich, and gives you 
the gentie laxative benefit of 
good bran. 
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T CEREAL 


I. Cooks in 3 to 5 


minutes. 


2. The pick of Amer- 


ica’s Wheat—con- 
tains 25% Natural 
Bran, with essen- 
tial Vitamines and 
Mineral Salts. 


A new and de- 
licious Flavor 
brought out by 
pre-cooking. 





Vitamines and Mineral Salts 
—the New Pettijohn’s brings 
you all the Vitamines, Lime, 
Iron and Phosphorus of the 
Whole Wheat. 

Appetizing—eat the New 
Pettijohn’s fresh and hot, with 
good top-milk or cream, and 
the flavor is something to be 
grateful for. 

100 Per Cent Convenient— 
just put the New Pettijohn’s 
on when you start breakfast, 
and cook it 3 to5 minutes. It 
comes to the table fresh, hot, 
nourishing and appetizing. 

TRY IT—TASTE IT— 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s 
A Generous Package 


The Quaker Oats 
(Ompany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 













| them in, 


One Fair Daughter 
(Continued from page 28) 


came again; but she was never much for 
men. Not till Will came along.” 
Will came along, it appeared, when she was 


just past twenty years old. Will Jenison, - 


He was five or six years older than Nan. His 
father owned a farm on the hills beyond 
Liberty, where Will had grown to manhood, 
“Kind of a wild boy, he was,” Saladine said. 
He recited some of the ‘things Will had done 
in his youth. Small matters, arising from an 
abounding vitality, evidences rather of youth 
itself and an unformed judgment than any 
seated defect of character. It was true there 
had been a girl or two with whom he consorted. 

“You know the kind. You know the way 
folks around here get to talking about a girl. 
I never knew as there was any harm in them,” 
was Saladine’s comment. 

But the effect was to give Will Jenison 
a certain ill repute which made both men and 
women regard him with a more acute interest. 
He went to Camden at last, to work there on 
a shipbuilding job, handling axe and adze. 

“He was always a good hand at working 
timber,” Saladine explained. 

Old Jonathan Clemons had some good oak 
in his woodlot, and the Camden people bought 
it standing, and set a crew of men to cut 
the trees. They brought patterns and hewed 
the oak to shape en the ground where it fell. 

“You know the way of it,’ Saladine re- 
minded me. ‘You saw them working, down 
in Chet’s woods, two years ago.” 

I nodded, remembering. I had a clear 
remembrance of the scene. The hardwood 
grove, the ground sun-spangled; the snick of 
axe and grind of saw and crash of falling tree; 
the steady chick, chick, chick of the adze as 
the logs were hewed to shape; the piles of huge 
chips, so perfectly designed for firewood that 
Chet had only to load and haul them to his 
shed. 

“Will Jenison was one of this crew,” 
Saladine explained. ‘“That’s how he came 
to know Nan.” 


HE HAD seen her first when he and the other 
man arrived to begin their work. Old Jona- 
than showed them how they might drive through 
the barn and the orchard and so best reach 
the meadow that ran back to the brow of the 
hill. Nan stood in the kitchen door watching 
their arrival. One of the men she already 
knew, and she greeted him with a faint move- 
ment of her head. But Jenison had never seen 
her before; and at sight of her he smiled with 
such delight that she remarked him. Their 
eyes held for a little space, then Nan turned 
and went indoors. Jenison watched for her 
reappearance, but she did not come out again. 
Within an hour after they had begun work, 
down the hill, Will nicked his axe on an un- 
suspected pebble and went up to the house to 
grind it. There was water in the can by the 
grindstone, but he tipped this out and so made 
an excuse to go to the kitchen door for more. 
Old Jonathan pumped for him. Nan was 
frying doughnuts in the kitchen, and Will 
said, ‘“Those smell mighty good.” Jonathan 
was pleased; he had his moods of excessive 
amiability; and he invited Will to come in and 
have one. Nan, her cheeks warm from bend- 
ing above the stove, her brow faintly beaded 
with moisture, poured out rich milk for him, 
and Will, talking with Jonathan, ate two of 
the doughnuts and watched the girl whose 
skin was white and rich as the milk in his glass. 
He knew how to be charming, and exerted 
himself in this wise, but of a sudden she turned 
and looked at him, and there was something 
in the depths of her still eyes which vaguely 
abashed the man and silenced him in turn. 
Their next encounter was four days later, 
a late afternoon when the cows delayed in 
coming to the barn, and Nan—her father had 
gone to the village—went down the lane to 
discover the reason for their delay and drive 
She found a bar up across the foot 
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One Fair Daughter 


Jane, and wondered at that, till Will 
orn behind the wall and faced her. His 
sudden appearance startled her; she stood still, 
watching him, and the bold man was abashed 


id at last: 
7“. the bar up. I’m sorry. It was a 
fool thing . . -” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“J wanted you to come.” T 

“Why2” she repeated with a serene insistence. 

“J wanted to see you,” he confessed. “| 
wanted to see you again.” ee 

There was never any coquetry in Nan. 
“You could have come to the house,” she told 
him. a 
“T know it. | 

She smiled a little. “It is all right,” she | 
told him gently, and let down the bar. 

The cows drifted past her and filed along 
the lane toward the barn, but she did not at 
once follow them. It was a warm and lovely 
afternoon; the wind easterly, and cool; the 
sky filled with scudding white clouds. 
~ Will, usually so ready of tongue, could only 
say, “The day’s fine.” 

“Yes, it is,” she assented. 

She turned slowly to look at him; at all of 
him. Firm lips, decent chin, broad shoulders 
and slender waist. Beneath the rough fabric 
of his trousers his thigh muscles swelled; his 
hands, busy with the small task of filling a 
pipe, were smooth and strong . . . She liked 
him. The man, on his part, sensed in her 
something profound and mysterious and re- 
mote; elemental, like a pagan goddess. There 
was no light thought in his light heart . 

“Pll come to the house, next time,” he 
promised her; and after a moment she went 
away along the lane. 


OW they drew together, Saladine was able 

to relate only in general terms. The other 
men of the crew at work in Jonathan’s woods 
chose to live in the village; Jenison preferred | 
to stay on the ground. He built a small | 
shelter of boughs, walled at the sides, roofed 
so thickly it would shed any but the most | 
severe rain. He had a small kettle and a frying | 
pan and a pot and a box in which he kept his | 
stores. Sometimes he went to the house in the 
evening and sat with Jonathan in the kitchen 
while Nan did the dishes; the two men talked | 
together, but Nan’s eyes and Will’s met in a 
continual intercourse. 

“I was there, one evening,” Saladine ex- 
plained. “I could see.” This was easy to/| 
believe, since I knew him to be an observant 
man, skilled at making deductions. ‘But 
Jonathan couldn’t see; or didn’t see,” he 
added. 

_ Saladine was himself the first to perceive the 
inevitability of the approaching conflict; he 
watched for its development, willing to do 
what might be done on Nan’s part. He was 
fond of the girl, and he liked young Jenison, too. 

“He couldn’t forget her at all,” Saladine 
told me. “He used to come up to the house 
at night sometimes, and stay outside, watch- 
ing her through the kitchen window while she 
worked. I came on him there once, so. He 
pretended he’d been just going in, and he 
went in with me. But there must have been 
other times. 

A curious humility, in such a bold man. 

It was inevitable that some old woman in 
the village should begin to talk about the two 
young people on the hill; equally inevitable 
that the gossip should eventually reach old 
Jonathan’s ears. Saladine was in the store 
one night when Jonathan came stamping in, 
glaring from man to man. 

“Will Jenison here?” he demanded; and 
Andy Wattles, Bissell’s clerk, shook his head. 

“Been here?” Jonathan asked. 

“Not tonight,” Andy replied. 

Jonathan stamped out again. Saladine rose 
and followed him. 

I was curious,” he confessed. “And I 
thought maybe I could help, too. If anything 
was going to happen. I caught up with 





oo. need to deny 


yourself a Baby Grand 


any longer 


O MATTER HOW SMALL YOUR HOME,, if you have 


room for an upright you have room for a 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


Nor is this all. The moderate price comes as even 
more of a surprise—and makes the Brambach more 
than ever the instrument you'll want to own. 


To really know the Brambach, you must hear its beau- 
tiful tone, appreciate its wonderful responsiveness, 
examine its handsome casing. The Brambach Baby 
Grand is the result of 101 years of fine piano-making. 


A de luxe brochure and a paper pattern showing the 
Brambach’s exact size, will be sent free of charge if 
you will simply fill in and mail the coupon, also the 
name of the nearest music merchant who sells the 
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SUNSE T means 


CWear the colors ; you like best’ 


Tied-and-Dyed 
Holiday Gifts 
Scarves,dainty 
eorgette or crepe 

andkerchiefs, drap- 
eries, etc., tie-and- 
dye easily with SUN- 
SET. Fascinating de- 
signs, exquisite color 
combinations will 
delight your friends. 
Send for our direc- 
tion sheet for tied- 
and-dyed work. 





Send for our folder 
of Season’s Colors. 
Nearly all good drug 
and department 
stores sell SUNSET. 
Look for the Sunset 
display case and ask 
to see Color Card. 
If you can’t get SUN- 
SET, send 15c per 


cake, stating color 
desired, toour Dept. 
15. Our Home 
Service Department 
will gladly answer 
any questions on 
home dyeing. 
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PERHAPS you particularly favor brown— 
articles dyed with SUNSET browns, or the 
fashionable shades like penny brown or shutter 
green, have all the warmth’and charm of the 
most costly new things. 

Or, if you love blues and greens, SUNSET 
wil! give you all ‘the most beautiful new, 
modish tones. 

Think! it takes only 30 minutes to dye with 
SUNSET, and every color is fast. SUNSET 


will not stain hands or spoil utensils. 


SUNSET is different from all other dyes 


It does not scatter, spill or leak. It dyes all 
fabrics—silk, wool, cotton, mixed goods—the 
same color in the same dye-bath. It cleans 
as it dyes. 

In brief, literally millions of women have 
found in SUNSET an ideal home dye, for 
without experience or special equipment, they 
can produce with SUNSET, results that equal 
the finest achievements of the professional. 

SUNSET means prettier, more becoming 
clothes in the fashionable shades so difficult to 
find even in new materials—all at negligible cost. 

The directions with each neat, compact 
cake of SUNSET tell you the simple steps 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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| mented, grinning, but Saladine did not ask why. F 


One Fair Daughter 


Jonathan and asked him what the matter Was, 
He told me, all right, too.” He smiled a littl 
at the recollection. “Oh, he was crazy mad? 

Jonathan was hunting for Will Jenison {y 
lay him out, he told Saladine. “The you, 
rip’s been dandling around my Nan,” he ex. 
claimed. “I don’t aim to have it, and I ain 
to tell him so. Ill shoot him full of holes.” 

“Nan can take care of herself,” Saladine 
reminded him. 

“She don’t have to,” Jonathan retorted 
“Her paw will take care of her. Him they 
drove out of Liberty; now he’s after our gir 
Nee as 

There was something hypocritical in this 
protest which provoked Saladine to reply, 

“After only one of them,*seemingly.”” 

Jonathan’s rage turned on Saladine at that, 

“IT oughtn’t to have said it,” Saladine cop. 

fessed tome. “But I wanted to see him rea 
up.’ 
He was not disappointed; Jonathan forgot 
Will in his rage at Saladine. They wrangled 
together all the way up to the ridge road ty 
Jonathan’s house, and Saladine went home 
sure that Jonathan would not exert himself 
to seek out Will Jenison that night. 

But the old man saw Nan’s lover the next 
day and told him, hotly enough, to keep away 


| from the house thereafter. Will seems to have 


been reasonable in the matter; he was at first 
inclined to laugh, until he perceived that 
Jonathan was deadly serious. Then he argued, 

“This ain’t the way,” he urged. “This way 
you'll just make me and Nan take to sneaking 
chances to see each other. We're going to, 
you know.” 


“You do and you’ll wear bird-shot under 
| your hide all your life,” old Jonathan promised 


him. 


Will colored with anger, then laughed again, 
“All right. Have it your way,” he retorted, 























and left the old man simmering in his own bile, J 


ALADINE knewlittle of what passed between 


Nan and her lover during the next few days. F 
“T don’t know as they saw each other at all,” 


he confessed. “I talked to Nan one day, and 


she told me she liked him. That, coming from 


her, meant—she loved him. But she said she 


hadn’t told him so. Said he hadn’t asked her. F 


‘What if he asks you?’ I said to her; and she 


smiled at me, that way you saw, turning her ¥ 
eyes off across the valley like she was dream: § 
| ing. She was one that could love a mug 


” 


long . . 


But chance did involve him in the dénow-§ 


ment. He wasable to relate that in some detail. 
A Sunday afternoon in August. Saladine was 


at home, in his barnyard, talking with Wilf 


Belter. 


and Nan, but Saladine had a mien which dis 
couraged idle slander, so it was of other matters 
they talked. By and by Belter perceived « 
buggy coming along the ridge road, and asked 
who it was; and Saladine replied: 


“Old Jonathan. He went down along, after} 


dinner, to see Dave Hood. He’s fixing to sél 
Dave a cow.” 


No man loved talking better tha § 
Will Belter; his tongue was made for telling ¥ 
tales. Belter would have spoken of Jeniso 


“He’d better stay at home,” Belter com 


When the buggy drew nearer, Jonatha 
hailed them, and they walked down to tle 


| road to talk with him. He was in an amiable f 





mood, full of the good bargain he had maée 


When he finished the tale, Saladine asked idly, J 


“Nan all right?” i= 
Jonathan nodded with unction. “Yes, sit 
is. Nan’s a good girl. I told her not to have 


| anything more to do with Will Jenison, até 


she never even argued with me.” 
Will Belter grinned. “Just the same, | 
shouldn’t think you’d want him around.” 


“He’s gone home to Liberty today,” Jom & 


than replied. 


Will shook his head. “I saw him comitt § 


back through the village, right after dinner, 
he declared. 
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One Fair Daughter 


Saladine would have stopped the tale- 
bearer, but he was too late. He looked at old 
nathan and saw the fury curdling in the 
man’s cheeks. The old man struck at his 
horse without a word, but Saladine was as 
quick as he. Quick to catch the buggy and 
swing in at Jonathan’s side. : 

“Pl go along with you,” he explained. 

“P| shoot that young rake-hell,” Jonathan 
swore, and whipped his horse again. 

At home, he swung into the barn and looped 
the reins through a ring and hurried into the 


house. Came out a moment later with a black | 


countenance, his gun in his hand. 


“She ain’t here,” he told Saladine, chewing | 


the words through his teeth. 
Saladine saw his jaw muscles bulge. 
“Leave the gun,” he said mildly. 


“DP kill him.” 


“No, you won’t,” Saladine insisted. “Put 


it down, and I’ll go along with you. There’s | 
no sense in shooting a man just because Nan | 
loves him.” 

“Loves him? She wouldn’t love a man like 
him!” 

“Then where’s she gone?” Saladine asked. 

He laid his hand on the gun, and after a 
moment’s faint struggle Jonathan surrendered 
it, hurrying through the barn toward the | 
orchard and down the hill. Saladine left the 
gun on the porch and followed. 


ILL JENISON had built his little shelter of 

boughs in the edge of the black growth, near | 
the river. They went that way at a headlong 
pace. Across the meadow, over the crumbling 
stone wall, down through the pasture where 
blueberries grew in low clumps here and there. 
The hardwood growth, where the men worked 
during the week, was empty now; they angled 
across it toward the black growth below, 
skirted that. So came abruptly to the spot 
where Jenison had made his home. They came 
without speech; their footfalls were muffled by 
the soft turf. Saladine saw the blackened 
rocks of the rude fireplace, the scoured kettle 
and frying-pan tilted against it; a wooden box 
in the shade of a low hemlock. The little 
bough shelter lost itself among the trees; 
Jonathan was the first to perceive it. He 
sprang that way, with a triumphant cry. 
Saladine himself for a moment thought Nan 
would be there 

“There with her man, snug as two mice 
between the walls,” he murmured, eyes dim 
with memory. “I thought we’d find her there. 
I'd have thought no harm of her if she was. 
Nan wasn’t one that could do a wrong thing. 
Something too big lived in her for that . . .” 

But Nan was not there. 

Old Jonathan, finding the shelter empty, 
was at first bewildered; he turned to Saladine 
for guidance. 

Jim, considering, said: “Belter always tells 
tales to make trouble. I expect Nan’s up at 
the house right now. In her room asleep, 
maybe .. .” 

“She wasn’t. I looked there,” Jonathan 
told him. ‘“She’s here somewhere, Jim.” 

“We'll look around,” Jim agreed, willing 
to humor the old man. 

They climbed toward the hardwood growth 
again, eyes searching the wood ahead of them. 

And so, among the tall oaks, they found the 
two. Say, rather, encountered them; for Will 
Jenison and Nan were coming along a wood 
road toward them, and his arm was about the 
waist of Nan, who walked by her man’s side 
confidently. They were like two creatures 
of the wood. The warm sun, piercing the 
screen of leaves, dappled all the scene with 
gold; at one moment the two walked in shadow, 
the next were glorified. At first they did not 
see Jim and old Jonathan; not till Jonathan 
cried out and ran toward them. So these four 
came face to face. The old wood road crossed 
a low knoll, winding between a great boulder 
and the trunk of a gigantic beech, Saladine 
set his back against this beech, watchful and 
still And old Jonathan flung himself at 














Exquisite? Adorable? 
Yes, yes, but listen ! 






OLLY Madison Spreads and Crinkle 
Cloth have much more to them than 
mere beauty. For their practical features 
are quite unusual. 







With most housewives the great outstand- 
ing virtues are these: That the spreads are 
so easily washed (fast colors) — require 
absolutely no ironing — can be used same 
day as washed. Dolly Madison Crinkle 
Bed Spreads do not muss and always are 
fresh and dainty. 


Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth to match 
for draperies, lamp-shades, etc., give the 
bed room individuality and charm that 
can be obtained in no other way. 













Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 
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Your teeth may be sound 
—how about your gums? 


T IS EASY enough to keep 

teeth clean. A few minutes’ 
care morning and night—that 
is all you need. 

But it is quite another thing 
to keep your gums firm and 
healthy. And it is to soft and 
unhealthy gums that dentists 
trace many tooth troubles. 


The soft food we eat and 
the hasty way we eat it deprive 
the gums of the rousing stim- 
ulation that coarser food and 
slower eating would give 
them. Consequently, tooth 
troubles, due to weakened 
gums, show a decided and 
alarming increase. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


Gums that are cheated of work and 
exercise grow soft, logy, congested. 
And when “pink toothbrush” ap- 
pears, you may be sure that worse 
troubles are on the way. 

The dental profession is awake to 
this situation. Many authorities now 
stress the fact that surface cleanliness 
of the teeth, alone, is not enough. 
Thousands of dentists have written 
to tell us how they combat soft and 
tender gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 


Massage is good for gums 


In stubborn cases many dentists pre- 
scribe a gum massage with I pana after 
the regular cleaning with Ipana and 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


<4 BRISTOL-MYERSCO., Dept. Fi! 
=| 42 Rector Street, NewYork, N.Y. 


the brush. For Ipana contains ziratol, 
an antiseptic and hemostatic known 
and used by dentists throughout the 
country. The presence of ziratol 
makes Ipana an effective agent in 
strengthening soft gums and in keep- 
ing them firm and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendeney to be soft or to bleed, go 
to the drug store today and buy your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have 
finished using it you cannot fail to 
note the difference. You will be de- 
lighted with its fine, grit-free con- 
sistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Sor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 







Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 
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One Fair Daughter: 


Jenison, who caught the little man gently hy 
the arms and held him helpless. In that fi 
madness, Jonathan kicked like a child at thy 
young man’s shins, till Nan laid her hang 
strongly on his shoulder and said, 

“Father, be still.” 

At first, Saladine told me, their talk’ yg 
only wrangle and accusation on the patt of 
Jonathan, while Will held him watchfuliy 
and Nan kept silent. Then at some foul woni 
Jenison twitched the old man about with 
abrupt ferocity, and shook him, and said jy 
a swift command: 

“Enough of that! Mind your tongue.” 

Nan’s father.was too angry for any logiqg 
or reasonable discourse; he passed from fir: 
accusation. and denunciation to bewailing 
“Eh, Nan, I told you to stay away from him.” 
he cried. “Sneaking out so, the minute }'p 
away.” 

“T warned you you were driving us to sneak. 
ing,” Jenison reminded him. 

“Driving? Who drove you? Who drov 
you out of Liberty for the girls you were afte 
all the time?” 

Jenison shook his head. “That gets no. 
where. True or false, it gets nowhere, 4 
matter between Nan and me.” 

“There’s no matter between Nan and you, 
She’ll have no truck with you.” ; 

“We love each other, Nan and me,” Jenison 
said stoutly. “It’s not half an hour ago ye 
told each other so. That’s something betwee 
Nan and me.” 

“Love?” the old man screamed, his very 
tone a profanation. 

He would have gone on, but Nan abruptly 
spoke. ‘‘Father.” 

“Eh, what?” 


“So much is true. Will loves me, and I hin? 


Why should we not?” 


“Because I'll not have it,” he told her inapy 
rush of furious words. ‘Because I’ll not hav # 


it so. That’s why not! Because I’ll kill him 
if it’s so. Because [ll lock you up in the 
house if it’s so. 
let you love a man like him.” 


“But I do,” she reminded him, and her eyes 


met Jenison’s in a deep, slow caress. 
“You'll not,” he cried. 
you.” 


“We’re going to get married,” jeniso® 
asserted, and Nan’s father whirled on hing 


with furious fists. 


HE issue was joined between them nov,f 


as the old man stormed and the young ma 
steadily replied, this issue became a clear-tt 
thing. Clear that Jonathan would not conset! 


would never consent to marriage betweerf them & 


clear on the other hand that Jenison wi 
firmly bent upon it. Nan’s attitude was ni! 


so clear. Jenison seemed to take it for granteiff 


that she would support him, but Saladin 
watching her, saw that she had drawn bati 
a little and now leaned against the gre! 
boulder, her eyes upon the ground. He si 
how the glory which her countenance hi 


worn, when she was fresh from hearing lov 


and confessing it, had slowly faded and give 
way to grief and pain. He saw now tit 
agonized confusion in her eyes and in het 
twitching lips, usually so still... 
conflict in progress there. He forgot the loud 


words of the two men in watching this 1 
who had always been so dear to him; and 
the end, he guessed before she spoke wht! j 


it was she meant to say. 


The question put to her in this hour was 0% 


not easy of decision. Jenison, at first faint! 
inclined to scoff, became serious and steadis 
as old Jonathan more and more complete 


loosed all self-control. The contrast betwetti— 
The hour hi 


the two men was marked. 
matured Will; his boyish carelessness fell awa 


from him; he was sure of himself and of whi 
But Nan’s father becatyy 


he meant to do. I 
intoxicated with his own anger; his volce# 
times rose to a shout, as though by sheer no® 
he would beat the other down. He becal# 





That’s why, Nan. I'll notf 


“He'll never have 
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One Fair Daughter 


maudlin and contemptible, while Saladine 
thought well of Jenison for the way he bore 
himself. But he was more concerned with 
watching, reading Nan. 

“IT guessed what she would decide, guessed 
it before she decided, maybe,” Saladine told 
me. “But not many women would have done 
as she did.” He smiled faintly. ‘Of course, 
if she’d done the other thing, there’d be no 
story worth telling you here today. There’s 
plenty of girls that run away with the man 
they love.’ 

Sut Nan did not run away. The choice 
must have been a bitter one for her. On the 
one hand her father, whom she had always 
disliked, whom she had never more than 
endured, yet who was, after all, her father, 
and an old man, and alone . . . And on the 
other hand this young stalwart, for whom 
something deep within her cried out longingly, 
whom with all her womanhood she loved, 
toward whom her whole soul yearned. Lean- 
ing there against the boulder, her body still 


and motionless, her eyes downcast, she fought 


the battle through . 


“Lookmat it reasonably, sir,” her lover begged | 


“Nan and I are young; we love 
each other. Say what you will of me, but 
what does it matter what I’ve been? It’s 
what I am—and Nan is satisfied with what 
I am. You fathers have always interfered 
in such matters, and never helped things yet, 
t all. You’ve come here today with ugly 
words and cursings—bringing a black and 
shameful scene into an hour that would have 
been a glory and a beauty all our lives to Nan 
and me—” 

“You'll not dandle me with your fine talk, 
young man,” old Jonathan retorted. He was 
by this time at fever pitch, his mouth loose 
and working so that saliva spilled from the 
corners. ‘‘You’ll not dandle me, I say. She’s 
my girl, and she’ll do my telling.” 

“But you’ve no right to tell her, now; father 
orno. The man she’ll marry is her choosing.” 

Jonathan was driven to flat despotism. ‘‘Not 
her choosing unless I choose,” he said with 
finality. ‘And I don’t choose you.” 

Jenison’s eyes dropped; he seemed consider- 
ing. And in the pause Jonathan stepped 
toward his daughter and took her hand and 
drew her roughly toward him. 
not resisting, and it was then Saladine knew. 

“Come along of me, Nan,” 
said harshly. ‘Leave this scum of nothing, 
here.” 

“T love him,” she replied. 

“Eh, the fever he’s waked will pass in a 
day,” he promised her. “You come along 
of me.” 

Jenison lifted his head. 
manded. ‘Just one word, then. 
to be reasonable with you, sir. But you won’t 
have it so. All right. Have it this way. 
We'll be married, with your will or without 
it. Nan and I!” 

He stood very straight, there in the wood, 
and the sunlight struck across his bare head 
and his fine countenance. There was a sorrow- 
ful triumph in his bearing as he faced old 
Clemons, a reassuring devotion when his eyes 
sought Nan’s. 

But at what he saw there his shoulders 
faintly drooped; his cheeks turned a little 
pale with dismay. For Nan, deep eyes tender, 
yet slowly shook her head. 

“No, Will,” she told him. 

Thus simply was her sacrifice begun. 


her father. 


“Wait,” 


SAL ADINE said Will did not speak at all 
after this low word of hers. He said Nan 
went with her father up the hill, and they 
could hear old Clemons chuckling as he went, 
chuckling over Will’s humiliation. Saladine 
stayed with Will, and the young man needed 
a companion in the bitterness of that hour. 
“He wasn *t the same after, either,” Saladine | 
told me. “It changed him in a day. Never 


the wild boy he had been, again.’ | 


“Did she stick to it?” I asked. “She would, 


old Jonathan | 


he com- | 
I’ve tried | 


She came, | 
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Three layers of acake so evenly 
browned and so uniform in | 
shape that you can’t possibly =~ 
tell which ones were baked against 
the oven walls and which in the 
center of the oven! Yet all three 
layers were baked at one time in the 
Fresh Air Oven of an Estate Gas 
Range. And baked without watching 
—no peeping in, no shifting of pans. 


Results certain—this way 


Hard to believe? It’s the inevitable 
result when cakes are baked in the 
Estate oven. If the ingredients are 
right, and the batter properly mixed, 
your cake is certain to turn out right. 
Simply place the layers in the oven, 
set the ThermEstate Oven Heat Con- 
trol as directed by the Estate Cook- 
ing Chart, and—forget your cake 
entirely. When the time is up, you’ll 
find the layers uniformly baked, sym- 
metrical at the edges, evenly raised. 


Baked with fresh air 


You’ll have the same gratifying suc- 


.»- because of 
uniformity here 
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cess with everything else you bake or 
roast in your Estate oven, For the 
Estate oven differs in construction 
from all others. Scorching blasts and 
burning gas fumes never touch the 
food—only fresh air, heated and 
sterilized by the exclusive Estate 
method, enters the oven. This heated 
fresh air circulates so evenly that the 
temperature in every part of the 
oven is exactly the same. 


“Time and temperature”’ 


Besides, with the ThermEstate Oven 
Heat Control, you cook by “time 
and temperature.” Perfect results are 
assured. 

Today, see the Estate Gas Range 
at your Estate dealer’s or gas com- 
pany, and learn all about fresh air 
baking. Or write us for free illus- 
trated booklet explaining this mod- 
ern principle of better cookery. 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coase Office, 839 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—for Cooking 
and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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asec silhouette of beauty changes 
with the passing hour—she who would 
be ever charming must heed the fleeting 
gestures of the coifture mode— 


To lend enchanting finish to a perfect hair 
dress—to have every vagrant wisp and 
tendril in its proper place—the deft aid of 
an electric curling iron is all important. 










As a necessary complement to the dressing 
table the STAR-Rite Curling Iron renders 
faithful service to the cause of charm and 
beauty. 








The STAR-Rite Advisory Beauty Council 


Every purchaser of a STAR-Rite Curling Iron receives 
free of any charge exclusive advice on the care and dress 
of her hair given by this covncil of eight world-famed 
beauty specialists: Louis Parme, C. Nestle, Ogilvie Sis- 
ters, Beatrice Mabie, V. Darsy, Cluzelle, Pierre, Kathleen 
Mary Quinlan. For complete details of this service, 
with sample coiffures and suggestions for dressing the 
hair, send 4c in stamps for ““Charm —Your Heritage” to 
Miss Helen Boyd, Consultant, Department A, 130 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 











CURLING IRON 


FITZGERALD MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 


In Canada: Canadian Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. 
You, too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the STAR-Rite Curling Iron. 


The waver. of this 
iron has a strong 
spring which insures 
a beautifulsoft wave. 
The as ge handle 
(finished in warm 
Circassian walnut) 
permits turning the 
waver without kink- 
ing the green silk 
cord. Complete with 
two-piece Bakelite 
plug and detachable 
plug in handle. 


In Canada 
$4.50 
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One Fair Daughter 


though! I’ve only seen her today, but I know 


she would.” 
He nodded. 


in time. 


“Yes, she stuck. Some folks 
| thought she was lucky; that she’d waked up 
Been saved... 


And some said 


she’d been foolish to give up Will for that old 


father of hers. 


see that Will was settled down. 


This was after they begun to 


Oh, the y 


talked to her. She listened, but she was never 


one to change.” 


“‘A tragic thing,” I commented. 


“A woman 


like her; meant to be wife, and mother. 


Mother, more even than wife.” 


remembered. 
I mbered 
now!” 


Abruptly 


“But, Jim, she’s married 


“Oh, yes,” he assented. “Yes. Old Jonathan 


died about a year ago.” 


‘‘Whom did she marry?” I asked. 
He looked at me in surprise. ‘‘Why, I sup- 
That was her and Will’s 


posed you knew. 


farm, back there on the hill.” 


The meadow before us shimmered in the 


| warm afternoon sun, and the woman came 
again into the eye of my mind. 


Fourteen 


years of waiting, of negation, all that deep 
beauty in abeyance. I had a moment of bitter- 


| ness against old Jonathan because of those 
| fourteen years; a warm wonder at the fine and 
| steadfast woman 


Then a trout, with waking appetite, leaped 
in Big Rock Pool below us. 


were afoot again. 


It was time we 


Concerning Window 


Shades 


(Continued from page 81) 


kind, known as the triplex, is made quite 
extra coat of paint. 
Like any painted surface these shades, if un- 
colored, respond to careful washing using a 
mild and diluted alkali such as ammonia or a 


opaque by using 


light soap-suds of neutral soap. 


an 


Use little 


water and wipe the shade as dry as possible. 


A sponge is excellent for this. 
visited 


manufacturer 


was 


One shade 
considering the 


manufacture of a special cleaning powder the 


basis of which seemed to be a mild alkali. 


For 


the very soiled unfilled and uncolored shades 
cleaning with art gum proved effective and 


seemed to be preferable to washing. 


We 


would not advise any cleaning method for 
colored shades other than the use of a grease 


solvent. 


At the shade cleaners we saw many shades 
that had been ruined by the misdirected efforts 
of window cleaners who, in cleaning the win- 
dow, rolled up the shade and wiped it off with 


their wet cloth! 


remove the resulting stain. 

When painted shades wear beyond the point 
where they will not respond to cleaning they 
may be repainted if one cares to take that 


trouble. 


No method of cleaning would 


The original color of paint, or any 


darker color which is suited to the decoration 
of the room, may be used. 
thinned down sufficiently with spirits of turpen- 
tine to allow it to brush on smoothly gives the 


best finish. 


A flat oil paint 


A good paint brush and some 


skill are needed to apply it evenly, however, 
and the shade-should be dried well before 


being rolled again. 


The lower part of nearly all shades becomes 


worn in time. 


Lack 


of care 


hastens _ this. 


With windows lowered from the top a brisk 
breeze or a sudden gust of wind often draws 
out the shade to flap against the outside of the 


sash. 


A passing shower may bring water 


dripping down from the roof, staining the 
shade beyond any cleaning. 
off this worn part after measuring the amount 
to be cut in order to keep the whole shade 


It is easy to trim 


This cut edge may then be hemmed 


or the upper half of the shade removed from 
the roller and brought to 


hemming. 


the bottom for 


The lower half is then tacked on 


the roller as illustrated on page 81. 









This dining-room owes its beauty to the 
rug on the floor 


oti it will last for years and years—for all its moderate price 


That the beauty of a room should 
be built from the ground up is the 
opinion of many interior decorators. 
They accordingly think of the rug as 
of first importance—and you should 


do so too. 
Cro 
HETHER from the viewpoint 
of beauty or comfort, wear or 
price, you will find a Sanford Beauvais 
Rug to be without peer in its class. 
For looks, you have only to glance at 
it to remark how beautiful it really 
is. For wear, it has often worn for 
twenty-five years—sometimes even 
for thirty-five years. 


Seamless and all wool 
To begin with, it is seam- 
less—and that in itself 
means wear. Then there 
is its deep, pure wool pile 
to be considered; and this 
is not only good in itself, 
because wool wears long, 
but because it is resilient 
underthe foot tread. And 
that means vitality, too. 
Its finely woven, substan- 
tial back means further 
wear and helps the rug to 
hug the floor firmly. Step 
on it. It won’t wrinkle. 
Feel how soft and luxur- 
ious it is under the foot. 
That is the result of the 
soft, deep pile. 








Twenty-five artists work 
continually on new de- 
signs for Beauvais Rugs 


The Beauvais Rug isof splendid quality 
and reasonable price. That is probably 
why it is the most widely sold rug on 
themarket. Itcomesin the widest range 
of patterns and sizes offered by any in- 
dividual rug. It comes in bright, clear, 
beautiful colors, Oriental designs, 





An actual reproduction of the back of 
a Beauvais Rug. Note the close weave. 

























This is a Beauvais Rug @¥D One among 45 styles 


SANFORDS 


Chinese designs, two-toned effects. 
You can get this seamless Beauvais Rug 
from 12 feet x 15 feet down to scatter 
rugs, including, of course, the most 
popular size of 9 feet x 12 feet. You 
can get it in small runners and in 
matched designs with the name Beau- 
vais stamped on the back. Look for it. 


Our standards have never been lowered 


Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., have 
made rugs and carpets since 1838. 
They started with the highest possible 
standards of rug making. They have 
never lowered them—and that is the 
reason dealerstoday haveso muchcon- 
fidence in these rugs. Most rugdealers 
and furniture houses 
carry Sanford’s Beauvais 
(pronounced Bo-vay) Rugs. 
If, however, you cannot 
procure them, write us 
and we will send you the 
name of the nearest mer- 
chant who carries them. 


VALUABLE BOOK— FREE 
Illustrated in colors 
““How to Choose Rugs that Beautify 
Your Home’’— filled from cover to 
cover with suggestions — how to 
choose rugs in harmony with your 
home, how to get the longest wear 
from rugs, how to determine quality 
when buying—all helpful informa- 
tion. It is richly illustrated in full 
colors, and gives you color-harmony 
suggestions for various rooms. We 
will mail you a copy free upon request. 


Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc. 
295 Fifth Ave., Dept.X, New YorkCity 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 









Its cushion-like tread 
with a resilient 
that comes 


eauvais Rugs 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Ypsilanti furniture, backed by 22 
years of experience, is designed 
and built for year-round use. 
It is serviceable for every 
room inthe’ house. There are 
many attractive new patterns 
to grace your home—from 
single pieces to elaborate suites, 








More than 4,000 responsible 
furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti 
Furniture. We will be glad to give 
you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REEDFURNITURECO, 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 


t Makers Fibre Furniture 
kers oF Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 


f Reed and 











High salaried positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 
coffee shops. How to start a tea room of your own 


Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
table directors, buyers, and other executives show you how to start your own tea room, or 
are needed in tremendous new field for put you in touch with desirable positions. 








women. The tea room industry is sweeping Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 

America, creating splendid opportunities for some earnings in this wonderful new pro- 

trained women and_ girls. Earnings of fession ‘ 

$5,000 and upwards a year, fascinating work, Free book. ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’’ il- 

quick success, are offered by this new field of lustrates and describes your splendid oppor- 

opportunity. tunities in this profitable profession. Write 
No previeus experience necessary. We for it today. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 











Washington, D. C. 






















Dept. B-2410 

















Give Priscilla Stationery.—a beautiful, useful 
and individual gift ,or friend, wife, husband 
or daughter. A generous box of individually 
printe 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets, 6x7 inches; 100 Envelopes to 
match. Crisp White Bond printed in rich 
dark Blue. Send $1 today with name and 
address plainly printed out. (West of 
Denver and outside U.S. add 10% for 
extra postage.) Satisfaction guaranti 
Herman Go.dberger 
112-S High St. Boston, Mass. 
25 Years in Business 





YAMA GRASS BAGS | 
J tenczl, Color or Embroider. | 


g Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets which fold 
g flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. 
g Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn 
| g work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. 
8 Set of three, 12-, 15-, and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 
' paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent free. 


International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
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Three Poems 
By Edith Tatum 


MORNING 


A wind from the sea 

Fanned my face— 

The sun 

Sent a shaft of living gold 

To waken me. 

I opened my eyes quickly 

And looked through the window 
To see what I could find— 

A bird 

Was perched on a green bough, 
Like a pomegranate blossom 
Swaying in the wind. 





NOON 





Today 

I gathered ripe figs. 

Bareheaded in the sun; 

The tree tops were faintly stirring 
In the breeze; 

Dragon-flies darted round my head, 
And there were bees; 

Against the deep tones of the sea 
For background, 

Was broidered the twittering 

Of many birds; 

A crow in a pine tree not far away, 
Watched, and jeered at me. 


NIGHT 
Tonight 
The wind from the sea 
Brought the fragrance of jasmine 
From the garden to me; 
The moon 
Cast strange shadows 
On the dew-wet grass and trees; 
Tiny creatures of the night 
Whispered softly, 
Hidden neath the leaves; 
When I listened closely 
I heard flower petals falling— 
In the tree by the little path 
A whip-poor-will 
Was calling, calling. 























Your Children’s Eyes 


(Continued from page 94) 


right,” but before he is over five years of age 
he should have a proper examination made by 
a competent specialist. By scientific means 
of examination the specialist can form an 
accurate judgment as to their condition, irre- 
spective of what the little child may or may 
not be able or willing to tell him. 

No child should be allowed to go through 
life with a visual handicap. Plenty of children 
have thus become educational and social dere- 
licts, going through the important formative 
period of life entirely misunderstood. Because 
their eyes carried misinformation or no in- 
formation to the brain, they have appeared 
lazy and unutterably stupid, and following the 
line of least resistance, have gravitated into 
neglect of their work, school abandonment, 
truancy, and vicious practices. A certain pro- 
portion of these unfortunates even contribute 
to our criminal population, simply because 
they have become discouraged in their at- 
tempts to find a more suitable niche in life 


| into which they might properly fit. 











(Continued from page 52) 


the house, battling with the martins until they 
were ina frenzy. I was standing at my window 
watching the battle and wondering what I 
could do to help, when I saw the big male 
martin, the one I thought the scout who had 
come three days before the arrival of the other 
birds, dart from the post of vantage he was oc- 
cupying between the platform of the windmill 
and the top of the martin house, swing under 
it, and fly a beeline in the direction of Colonel 
Hardison’s. In an incredibly short time he re- 
turned, and with him came a company of thirty- 
five or forty martins from Colonel Hardison’s 
house. They joined forces with our birds, and 
they thrashed those sparrows completely and 
drove them from the place. They cleaned out 
the sparrow nest beginnings, and a female 
martin of our own flock filled every door of the 
martin house. They stayed there, and the 
males carried nest material to them. When the 
sparrows had been driven away to the last | 
cursing, protesting, little bulldog of them, in | 
simultaneous flight the Hardison recruits arose 
and went home. Our birds remained to hold 
the fort, and a new procedure in nest building 
took place. The females remained practically 
in the boxes; the males gathered dry leaves 
and green leaves and little decayed twigs from 
the trees of the neighborhood and delivered to 
them for the very slight nests that they built, 
and when a female wanted to go to the river 
for a drink or for food or a bath, she called 
her mate, and he came and took her place 
while she enjoyed exercise and_ refresh- 
ment. 

It was after this defeat on the windmill that | 
the nest in the ash at the front of the house 
became communal, and most of the sparrows 
that had lived in the windmill moved there 
and began one of those big, polygamous nests 
that the sparrows built through the orchards 
at that time. This kept them on the premises, 
and they constituted themselves as much of 
a pest as was possible at every other bird 
house and nest. They could not enter the 
small openings for the wrens, but they could 
go and sit on the platform and make a male 
wren wait until they got ready to allow him 
to enter his door with food for his mate and 
his young. They could always wedge them- 
selves into the openings for the bluebirds, 
and the bluebirds were not nearly so pugnacious 
were they. It was for this reason that I put 
most of the bluebird houses on the grape arbor, 
sheltered by the vines and given as much 
seclusion as possible, for bluebirds would find 
the boxes and would occupy them no matter 
how secluded they were. 








BLUE BIRDS were always especial favorites 
of mine. I had known them in the orchards 
of my childhood. The azure of their backs, 
the flutter of their wings, and their soft, 
melodious notes were as much a part of spring 
as was the breaking up of the ice, the departing 
snow, the passing of wild geese, the ringing 
of the bluebells, the blossoming of the or- 
clffrds, or the coming of the blackbirds. 

And so, around my own home, I made 
especial efforts to attract and to keep the blue- 
birds. Very early one spring I had their house 
cleaned and ready for them, and at work on 
the kitchen table in front of a pair of twin | 
windows directly opposite the northern end 
of the pergola I heard the note of my first | 
bluebird for that season. The zinc-covered 
table top was thickly set with trays of fixing 
bath, and I was busy toning and washing 
large numbers of prints on the table and in the 
kitchen sink, but every few minutes I paused 
a second in my occupation of making prints 
for the illustration of magazine articles and | 
books and stood in the long window anxiously 
watching the bluebird. He was a fine, big 
male. I thought I remembered him from 
the previous season, as his back was so very 
blue, his breast so brightly russet, his notes so 
familiar to ears well attuned to what he had | 








The Phlegmatic Bluebird | . 


| no dressmaking experience 
| required. You get expert re- 







Many Dolls In One— 
Heaps of Fun 


A doll with one body—but three to a 
dozen heads! And a different costume 
for each head! Heads and costumes 
changed in a jiffy—each 
change making an entirely 
different character—that’s 
the Famlee Doll. 

Heads screw on and off 
—simplya turnat the neck; 
a two-year-old can do it. 

Great fun tochange froma Girl Doll 
to a Boy Doll—then to Little-Miss- 
From-Holland—then to Ching- 
Ching-Chinaman—and so on 


through all the lovable and 
Never beforeadoll like this— 





Changes Faces, Changes Clothes, Walks and Talks 


A Wonderful 
Birthday or 


Christmas Gift 





Fre eyprlee Doll 


life-like characters in each set. A Whole 
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an ever-changing playmate that mulcti- 
plies the fun of every play-hour. 

Each character walks and talks. 
16 inches high. Non-breakable. 
Quality in every detail. 

In attractively boxed sets—each with 
one body and three, five, seven or 
twelve interchangeable 
heads, with a special dress, 
or costume for each head. 
Additional heads and cos- 
tumes to add to the family 
can be bought at any time. 


At leading department and toy stores. 


Or write for a free Doll-alogue—showing and describ- 
ing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL CO. 
Dept. 81, 480 Broadway, New York 
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Family of Dolls in One 


A Brand New and Patented Idea 









Finish this Dress 
and Save 530 


OU can wear this 

beautiful dress for 
$11.95. I send it to you 
semi-made; you complete 
it in about two hours. It 
comes already laid out 
and marked right on fin- 
est all-silk satin crepe, 
with lace and trimmings 
included—even a needle. 
NO patterns—no courses — 





















sults with ease. Thousands 
of women and girls now save 
the Dolly Gray way— 
and get better quality 
and smarter style in 
the bargain. 

DOLLY GRAY 

ROOM No. 317 

568 B’WAY, N. Y. C 


STYLE 


BOOK 


Write for “Secrets of Fifth 
Avenue’”’ and “‘Modes of 
the Month’’ showing all my 
latest styles and prices 


DOLLY GRAY 


— SEMI-MADE DRESSES 
TS! 4 interested in selling Dolly Gray 
AGEN eo Dresses,write for my“ Agent’s Plan” 
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True 
Bathing 
Luxury 


Compare this ef- 
fect with and with- 
out and you will 
never take another 
bath without No. 4711] 
Bath Salts. 

The pleasure and the 
odor are such that the 
whole bathroom seems 
like a flower garden. 

Don’t let your bath- 
ing be merely a com- 
monplace item of the 
day! Really enjoy it 


with- rs y 


Tinie 


Besides the popular 
4711 Eau de Cologne 


AS Ao rt) 


odor, they come in 
eight other delightful 
perfumes, which are 


produced in America by 
the makers of No. 4711 
White Rose Glycerine 
L) Soap. and No. 4711 
| Eau de Cologne. ‘ 
ry MULHENS & KROPFF, Ine. 
z, 25 W. 45th St. N. ¥. City 

Made in U. S. A. 
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In using advertisements see page 0 
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J emple 
us the G Home 


INCE time immemorial incense has 
been associated with purification: 
relaxation of the spirit: repose. For nearly 
a century Vantine has been distilling rare 
Oriental odors in Vantine’s Temple In- 
cense. Today American women use Van- 
tine’s Violet, Pine, Rose, Wistaria, Lotus 
or Sandalwood for the adornment of the 
home as they use dainty toilet accessories 
in the expression of their own personality. 


Bathe the house with fresh air and a cone 
of Vantine’s Pine. Its clean breath of the 
woods will give you a new sense of house 
freshness. 


Your favorite druggist or department store 
can supply you with either the 25 cent or 
50 cent package in either cone or powdered 


form. 


{] 4 . : 
a NS 
WET LIPO y A.A.Vantine & Co. 
ee Aas io Inc. 
~ 71 Fifth Ave., New York 





GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


guarantees all advertise- 
ments appearing in 
its pages 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed with every purchase you make 
of products found in the advertising pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Each advertisement has been censored, and each product according 
to class carries either the approval of Goop HousEKEEPING Institute; 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health; or the Magazine. Use 
the advertising pages of Goop HouseEKEEPING as a buying guide, and 
you can be absolutely assured of only worth-while merchandise. 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


to say. He seemed so at home, so contented 
to be there. 

There were three boxes in the grape arbor 
at that time. One he could not consider, 
for it was sacred tothe wrens. The other two 
were for birds of his size. One of them was 
on top of the arbor, very well screened by 
vines. The one he seemed to like the best 
was fastened to a heavy post under the shelter 
of the top. It was a piece of log that had been 
discarded by the builders of the Cabin because 
it was hollow. Brenner, who for years was 
the caretaker of the Cabin and lived in the 
garage, spent a great deal of time fixing up 
bird houses for me. He had arranged this one 
wonderfully. There was an entrance exactly 
the right size for bluebirds, and a small veranda 
across the front, and in the back, where a 
bluebird would never suspect it, there was a 
tiny hinged door so that I could open it and 
have a full view of the interior after Mother 
Bluebird built her nest and laid her eggs and 
had brooded until she had become habituated 
to her task. By watching when a brooding 
mother bird left her nest in the morning for 
her exercise and bath, I could slip out, make 
a hurried run up the stepladder, bend back 
the vines for light, and secure a reproduction 
of the nest and eggs, close the house, and be 
out of the way before the mother bird returned. 


S I stood before the window on this partic- 
ular morning, watching this particular bird, 
I found myself wishing devoutly that he would 
select that box for his home. It was such a 
wonderful location for my convenience. The 
other nest on the top of the arbor farther to the 
south was so covered by vines and screened 
from sight that I could not tell what the birds 
were doing there. And so I decided that in 
order to force the issue, the first time this bird 
flew to any of the neighbor’s premises to make 
an investigation of any bird house they might 
have out, I would have Brenner take the oth:r 
box and turn it upside down so that the birds 
would be forced to build in the location where 
I could most conveniently watch them and 
secure the history of their life processes. 

A dozen times that morning the bluebird’s 
soft note attracted my attention. He liked the 
big log house as much as I did. He sat on the 
top of it and sang. He sat on the veranda 
and sang. He sat on the grape-vines above it 
and sang. He sang from the cross-pieces on 


| which it rested. Repeatedly he flew to the 
| ground and from among the rankly growing 


spring grasses he picked the dead leaves from 
last year and carried them across the veranda 
and into the house until he must have had a 
nest at least half-way completed. 

That afternoon he went away, but the next 


|morning he was back, and he sang from all 


the places on which he had vocalized before. 
He carried quantities of dried grass from be- 
neath the arbor and around the windmill and 
under the plum tree near by. He picked 1 few 
dried leaves for lining from among the wild 
sweet-briar climbing over the back wall of the 
Cabin, and he told all the listening world about 
what a nice house he had preempted, and.how 
he would love to have a little bluebird lady 
come and make her home there. He sang the 
length of the grape arbor and sang on the wind- 
mill. He sang on the ridge pole of the Cabin, 
and he sang on the curb of the well and on the 
roof above it. He sang from the sharply 
pointed broad boards of the high fence down 
the west side of the Cabin and from the roof 
of the garage and the apple trees of the orchard 
and the mulberry sacred to the robins. 

The third morning was Sabbath. I had been 
hearing his notes all through the house. | 
had said to Mr. Porter that there was one 
bluebird on the premises, but so far there had 
been no signs of a mate, and almost at the 
time I said it, there came to my waiting ear 
that quiet, sedate, melodious little note of a 
female bluebird interested in the selection 
of a mate and a home. I went immediately 
to the window and there, on a cross-piece of the 








grape arbor, sat my bluebird, and he was 
triumphantly waiting while the most attractive 
little bluebird lady you could imagine perched 
on a grape-vine on the top of the arbor and 
looked the situation over. I had reason to 
believe that the male was one of our last 
year's birds, but I had no memory of this 
female bird in my brain and no notes of her 
voice registered on my ear. Hers was a calm, 
cool, independent little note, not so warmly 
colored, not so melodiously uttered, not so 
vibrantly caressing, as the usual soft, luring 
note of the hen bluebird. She looked over 
the place as if she rather distrusted it and did 
not care whether she investigated it or not. 

When he had waited a reasonable length of 
time, the male bird went into action. He flew 
on top of the box, fluttering his wings, while 
he told her repeatedly what a very commodious 
house it was, how nicely it was located, how 
beautifully it was sheltered, and how nearly 
a fresh, new nest for her was completed on its 
inside. He flew down to the ground below 
and carefully selected several blades of grass, 
which he carried up and placed inside the 
house, all the time calling for her, begging and 
imploring that she would come down and at 
least look at all these things he was so pains- 
takingly trying to show her. 

And the little hen sat up on the grape-vine 
and looked over the premises with indifferent 
eyes and very clearly made manifest to all the 
world that she was not particularly impressed. 
In fact, if bird actions ever speak louder than | 
notes, that hen bird said she did not give a | 
darn about the place, and when she said it she | 
nearly broke his heart. He turned his head | 
on one side and looked up at her, and he poured | 
out a bluebird’s sweetest, most plaintive notes | 
of conquest. He begged so hard, he pleaded | 
so ardently, he rushed in and out the door, | 
he made such a fuss about it, that finally, very | 
slowly and indifferently, the little hen came | 
down, and at last she did fly to the platform | 
and enter the house. He followed her inside | 
and I could hear him telling her how safe it 
was, and how cool it was, and showing her all 
the nest material that he had so carefully 
gathered, and his beautiful blades of tan- 
colored grass so nicely dried and so particularly 
selected. I could attest that they had been 
carefully selected, for I had watched him 
draw out blade after blade from clumps of 
last year’s tall orchard grass and discard those 
that were not straight and brightly colored. 





OW he hurried from the door and went 
* “ down to the ground, but he was in too big 
a hurry to use his customary care in selection. 
Violently he laid hold of some dry blades | 
on the outside of a tuft of grass, jerked them | 
loose, and flew back to the veranda, and he sat 
there waiting for the verdict of the lady before | 
he should take them inside and add them to | 
lis contribution. When his newly acquired | 
mate came from the door, she passed him | 
indifferently. She flew back to her perch on 
the grape-vine and sat there, looking around 
as if she were searching the landscape to find 
some point of vantage that came more nearly 
pleasing her, and then, slowly and deliberately, 
without a look behind, without a note in reply 
to the throaty coaxings that were bubbling 
up past the mouthful of grass the male bird 
Was waiting with, she spread her wings and 
started on a flight south that looked as if she 
might land somewhere near the capital of our 
State. 
__ Then dejection settled heavily on my blue- 
bird. His feathers drooped until he shrank 
in size. Song dried up in his throat. Despon- 
dency dictated his attitude. Finally he lifted 
his head and looked in the direction taken 
by the wilful bird lady. He thought about 
how he loved that box, about how much he 
wanted to remain there. He thought of the 
three days of work that he had done in carrying 
nest material. No doubt he thought of a 
strenuous courtship that he must have carried 
on in the afternoons of those days. 
‘Then, suddenly, his body tensed, his legs 
stillened and straightened so that he stood | 




















Curtain Beauty 


OU can obtain charming cur- 
tain effects with even the 
simplest materials if you drape 
them on Bluebird Rods. And as 
these flat rods are inexpensive them- 
selves, curtain beauty is acquired 
with utmost economy. 
Single, double, triple, in rustless 


Satin Gold or White Enamel 
finishes, Bluebird Rods suit all 





At Little Cost 


curtains and woodwork. You 
attach the sturdy brackets quickly 
and put up or take curtains down 
instantly. They simplify every 
draping problem. 


Due to scientific, ornamental, 
stiffening ribs—an exclusive feature 
—‘‘Bluebirds” last for years with- 
out sagging. Made by H. L. Judd 
Go., Ine. N. Y. 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or he 








“They Make Your 


will quickly get them for you. Ask him. 


Buchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 
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LOOK BETTER! SAVE MONEY! 


The Fall number of Stylish Hats 
and How to Make Them shows 50 of 
Madame Loie’s exclusive, chie and 
latest styles—-easy for YOU to make. 
Send 25e¢ today for this number con- 
taining coupon good for l0c in the 
3 purchase of pattern most becoming 
\\\ to you. 
b LOIE HAT PATTERN CO. 
15 W. 37th St. Dept. G. New York 





















Make your 
Christmas Gifts of 
Sealing Wax 


EARN how to make unusual 
wall placques and jew- 
elry; how to decorate and 
paint candles, vasesand pow- 
der compacts; how to trans- 
form ordinary, inexpensive 
objects of pottery or paper in- 
to dainty gifts of real beauty 
and usefulness. 

The book of instructions, 24 
pages with illustrations, costs 
but ten cents. The sets of actua! 
patterns from which youcan 
work are also but ten cents eacn. 
There are patterns for moulding 
with melted wax —and patterns 
for painting with dissolved wax. 

Go to your nearest stationer or 
department store or write direct 
to us, enclosing correct amount. 
Ten cents each, or thirty cents 
for complete material. Address 
Dennison’s, Dept. 5), Framing- 
ham, Mass 








In using advertisements see page 6 


CASH’S 3 doz. *15° 6 doz. #2. 
WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *2°° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 





J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


7th Street, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Slipper Cleaner 
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Little girls a a 
these doll carriages 


HRISTMAS is a memorable day to the 
small girl whofindsa Lloyd Doll Carriage 
among her gifts. Small wonder! Lloyd Doll 
Carriages are so real—made just like the 
famous Lloyd Baby Carriages, only smaller. 
They are spirally woven on the same loom, 
from asingle, continuous strand of fine wicker. 
And they have the same lovely one- and two 
tone finishes, the same handsome, durable up- 
holstery. For strength and rigidity the up- 
right wicker strands have steel wire centers. 
Ask to see these charming doll carriages in 
the stores. You can identify them by the name 
plate on the seat. Or write us for the name 
of the dealer in your town who carries them. 
Address Dept. J-219. 


3 
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oyd 
Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 


2, 219 


LLOYD LOOM BABY CARRIAGES 


have no seams, corners or pieced short ends. They are 
spirally woven on the famous Lloyd Loom of a single, 
continuous wicker strand, into a graceful bowl shape. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MENOMINEE (HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) MICHIGAN 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


taller. His wings drew in to his sides. He 
lifted his head high, turned it to one side, 
|and with a sweeping jerk that looked as if jt 
| might snap his neck, he threw the grass he was 
| holding in his beak as far as he could scatter 
|it on the spring air. Mr. Porter had come 
up behind me and was watching over my 
}shoulder. As the grass flew, he laughed 
|heartily, and so did I. Then our bluebird 
relieved his mind by saying exactly what he 
thought of a vacillating female who did not 
know a good thing when she saw it; who flew 
around searching for something better, when 
there could not possibly be anything better; 
who wasted time when she should have been 
busy making a home. He uttered a short, 
sharp, staccato conglomeration of bluebird 
notes that were something I never before had 
heard and never have since. Without a doubt, 
he swore. He swore soundly and roundly, 
deeply and volubly. With all the emphasis of 
his combined heart and brain he said what he 
had to say about a hen bluebird that did not 
have sense enough to begin housekeeping when 
she was led to a beautiful house and plenty 
of nest material to commence her operations. 
Then his belligerent attitude weakened, and 
the harsh notes softened out; a disappointed 
gulp strangled the native sweetness of the 
note he might have uttered, and he slowly lifted 
his wings and flew after the lady. 

All day long he tried to woo her back to his 
preferred location. He came times without 
;number. He carried more nest material. 
| He sang and sang from the top of the box, 
| but never again did she come to it or pay any 
|attention to him that I could detect. He 

remained so persistently around the premises 
singing all afternoon that I wondered whether 
| 1 had done a wise thing in overturning the 
| other box where I could not see operations. If 
I could not force them to nest where I wanted 
them, it would be infinitely preferable to have 
| them in the other box rather than to have them 
| leave the orchard. 
| THAT was Sunday, and Monday I was 
| ~ extremely busy in field work in Rainbow 
Bottom, so I neglected the bluebirds and their 
homing difficulties. It was three days later 
before I had another day at home. The con- 
tinued presence of the bluebirds made me feel 
that they were still hanging around the or- 
chard and that they might possibly use the 
| other box if it were available. Frequently I saw 
the male bird, but not a hint of the female, and 
so I decided to take matters into my own 
hands. Using a stepladder, I climbed to the 
height of the box I had inverted. I picked it 
up and turned it over, and as I did so there 
rolled from it three bluebird eggs. I saw to my 
horror how that pesky little hen had managed 
an entrance to the inverted house out of my 
range of vision from the kitchen window. She 
had built her nest there and laid three of her 
eggs, and in turning the house over I had 
poured them out and broken them. 

That constituted one of the very worst 
accidents with birds I ever had experienced 
}in my whole life. Truly, I was sick with 
| disappointment, and what to do with the 
house I did not know. Finally, I put it into 
| the position where it belonged, and fastened 
|it as it should have been in the first place, 
| and then I went into the Cabin, not knowing 
| whether I had done the right thing or not. 

I spent most of the remainder of that day 
| watching the hen bird. I was standing where I 
| could see her when she came to her nest. She 
took the matter philosophically, as a bird 
|of her phlegmatic disposition would. Her 
|mourning was short and staccato. She dis- 
played anger and surprise but little grief. 
| She called her mate, and they discussed the 
situation. He cried out in pained and pathetic 
surprise and flew around in excitement, exam- 
ining the location and chirping mellow notes 
| of sympathy and grief. When he found that 
| the nest really was destroyed and the house 
in a different position, he tried once more 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird | 


with all his might, by carrying material, by 
flight, by song, to attract his mate to the house 
he had wanted to use in the first place. For 
ll I know, he may have said to her, “TI told 
you so!” Whatever he told her had not the | 
slightest effect. She flew away with exasperat- | 
ing indifference. 4 ; 

It was in the height of my busiest season 
afield, and there were few days that I spent 
at the Cabin, but three or four days later, at | 
my writing desk before the library window | 
to the east, my attention was attracted by 
the voice of my bluebird, and, looking up, I 
saw him sitting on the ridge pole of the blue- 
bird house on the stump of a wild cherry eight 
or ten feet in height, directly opposite my 
window. After that, whenever I worked at 
my desk, I watched this house, and I soon saw 
that the bluebird lady had consented to es- 
tablish a home on the wild cherry stump. 





FEW days later I was sitting on the front 
steps of the Cabin, telling Raymond Miller, 
one of my field helpers, the story of the blue- | 
bird’s efforts at housekeeping on my premises. | 
We were laughing over Mr. Bluebird having 
lost his temper and sworn like the proverbial 
sailor, and something about it, because his 
actions had been so very human, reminded 
me of the day in field work deep in the Limber- 
lost when I had seen a male chewink exhibit 
a sense of humor. I had a camera focused 
on his nest, and hidden under a tan cravanette 
raincoat among the leaves and bushes beside 
a stump at the end of sixty feet of hose, was 
making exposures whenever the birds went to 
their nest and young with food. The male 
chewink was on the floor of the forest scratch- 
ing as a setting hen scratches, sometimes using 
his feet alternately; then he did a trick I 
never saw a hen do. He gripped both feet 
into the leaves, and then, with a quick spring 
upward and backward, threw away last year’s 
dead dried leaves to give him free access to the 
earth, which he scattered first with one foot 
and then with the other, then sometimes with 
both, until he found a tiny bug or worm, which 
he carried to his nest and fed to his young. 
From my blind I had been watching him 
intently. I was more interested in securing 
pictures of him than of the female, for the 
simple reason that his contrasting colors 
would make a much more attractive picture. 
His head and neck were black, his breast a 
creamy white. The black extended over his 
back and wings, and in front of his folded 
wings on each side there was a vest of brighter 
tusset-red than a robin’s. He was alert and 
muscular, with the heavy, gross beak of his 
family, and bright, shining eyes. He was care- 
ful of his plumage while he worked, watching 
around him for any danger, stepping over the 
leaves expertly, at times standing still, his 
head tipped on one side, listening intently for 
the faint sound of the little moving things to 
be heard in the earth, and as he worked, he | 
kept coming my way until he was within a | 
few feet of me. He uncovered a spot as big 
as a saucer with one of the big springs that 
lifted the leaves; then he saw a worm he had 
uncovered beginning to dig its way into the 
light soil of the forest floor. He made a jump 
for the worm and caught it in his beak, but 
with it he caught at the same time a fine, 
thread-like root that had been on top of the | 
worm. He could not get the root from his | 
mouth without laying down the worm, so he 
began walking backward, his beak closed on 
both root and worm, in an effort to break the 
root. Just when he had straightened to his 
fullest height, braced his sides with his wings, 
stretched his neck to the uttermost, and leaned 
as far back as he could, pulling with all his 
Strength, that root broke, and the momentum 
the release gave him rolled him over backward 
Ina double somersault. When he regained his 
feet, the worm was lost. The bird was com- 
pletely surprised, but he thoroughly under- | 
stood what had happened. He peered forward | 
an instant where the root had broken, and then | 














eMy dear, its no secre 


They were talking about one of the most perplexing 
problems of housekeeping. 


“Tell me, Mary, how do you do it?” Jane asked. 
“Your furniture always looks as if it were kept in a 
glass case until just five minutes before company ar- 
rives. Mine seems eternally dusty or finger-printed 
no matter how hard we work. Heaven knows, the 
children can’t wear gloves all the time. Now you’ve 
got to tell me, Mary, what is the secret of it?” 


“Why, my dear, it’s no secret! We wax our furni- 
ture. I thought everyone knew about Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. It’s so simple. I just go over the 
furniture with a cloth dampened in the liquid wax 
and in a few minutes simply rub it up with a soft rag. 
It’s no work at all. Why, I used to simply dread clean- 
ing day; but Johnson’s Liquid Wax has made it easy.” 

You too will find that Johnson’s Liquid Wax sim- 
plifies the vexing problem of keeping your furniture 
looking its best. It forms a thin protecting coat over 
the finish just like the protection given by a plate 
glass dresser top. Laborious rubbing is unnecessary. 
The hard dry velvety finish comes with a few strokes 
of a soft cloth. 


You can try this improved way of preserving and 
caring for your furniture, at our expense. A generous 
sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax—enough for several 
pieces of furniture—and a 28-page illustrated booklet 
in colors on “‘ The Proper Treatment of Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture” will be sent to you free. Use 
the coupon below. Send it now. 


i 


JOHNSON 'S LIQUID WAX 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 11, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Authoritative Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 
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City and State... ............ 
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In using advertisements see page 0 


Please send me FREE a generous sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and your 
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cA Gift of Lasting Beauty 
FINE IMPERIAL TABLE of historic design in choice 
woods by skilled craftsmen, makes a beautiful gift cherished 
through the years. At leading furniture stores you will find 
special Imperial displays—dainty pedestals and book tables at a 


few dollars, lovely occasional tables, stately consoles, quaint 
gatelegs, ornate desk and living room tables. 
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How tables can enrich your home is told in ‘‘Heirlooms of 
Tomorrow’’, sent free. Write Dep. E. Name your store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


‘‘World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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Copper plate F’NGRAVED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With your name, and any sentiment. 
Hnecial offer, good until Nov. 15, only. Cards 
engraved from copper plate; not printed. Write 
your own sentiment. not to exceed four lines 

au=e with name, Beautiful script engraving. Cards 

7 “— of excellent kid-finish quality, with festive 

Christmas scene stee!-die embossed, in bine, red, green. Complete with 

envelopes: 50 sets $7.50, 100 seta $9.90. These prices lens than average 

stock card without your name. Order today. Satisfaction guaran K q 

y. 


Courier-Journal Job Prig. Co., Dept. 1-A, Louisville, 
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Children 


A useful Christmas Gift 
that pleases every one 


Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 


This De Luxe Set is 
a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 
case with coin pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penholder 
in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00 


JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name_en- 
graved, in leather case. Price SOc 
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Fireside 
Basket 


LPES ES Keto 


{, Send check, money order or e 

A U. 8. Postage. See it at Your Dealers 

§ IMPRINT PENCIL CO. No wonder this Fireside Basket has met with 
yy 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. such enthusiasm from home-lovers! It combines 
a artistic effect with practical, every-day use. 
y Woven and colored by hand; of selected wil- 
wi lows, unique in design and craftsmanship. 


Size 24 inches, in woodsy brown or driftwood 





grey. Price $7.00. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send direct, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Will-O-Ware Baskets make ideal gifts. 
Write for catalog describing other designs of 
Will-O-Ware hand-made baskets. 


4 


MADISON BASKETCRAFT CO. 
402 N. Third St. Burlington, Ia. 


|] Genuine Will-O-Ware Baskets are labeled 
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'The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


| his beak parted, and his head lifted, and he 
|laughed and laughed like a dunce. His 
| laughing note was not a note that I ever heard 
|in any previous experience with the chewink 
|family. He simply laughed a plain, straight 
|‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” exactly as a human being 
would have laughed in the same circumstances 
| _ I was telling Ray about this while we were 
| sitting there, and about the profane bluebird 
and we were discussing bird mentality, «| 
had told him, too, that I had every hope of a 
| cardinal nest in the grape-vine over the music. 
room window, because cardinal grosbeaks 
have a particular predilection for: grape-vines, 
and for two days a pair had haunted the or. 
|chard. The location was wonderful. It was 
quiet on the east side of the house. The grape- 
vine was sturdy, of several years’ growth, 
| It reached to the roof of the second-story part 
| of the house, and its crossing and twining made 
|a firm foundation base, while it was reinforced 
' by a wild rose which had been planted at the 
: other corner of a square French window which 
| filled a large part of the east end of the music- 
|room. There would be good hunting among 
| the blooming wild roses and the grape-vines 
jand in the orchard beside. And there would 
| be the protection which I could give to birds; 
there would be the screen of all the apple 
| trees to shelter the nest from sight. It wasa 
| beautiful, well-selected location, and I was 
inordinately proud that the redbirds were 
working there, at the same time I was worried 
lest the sparrows should so interfere with them 
|that they would abandon the spot. This 
| particular day an all-day war had waged in 
| the grape-vine. Almost as fast as the cardi- 
|nals could carry nest material, the sparrows 
| had torn it out and carried it to the ash tree. 
While I told Raymond about it and we were 
figuring on what we could do, the male cardinal 
|came winging in from the east, and perching 
in the top of an elm tree growing so close to 
the ash that the branches were thickly inter- 
| mingled, he began to sing. 
It was near sunset. The level rays from the 
west struck him fully on the head and breast, 
etching his fine proportions and painting his 
brilliant color sharply against the background 
of the leaves, while from his high eminence 
his notes simply rolled in vibrant volumes of 
sound. He sang there, repeating his full strain 
| several times, and then over in the direction 
|of the railroad to the east there came an an- 
| swering note from the female. The cardinal 

was in the midst of a full strain. He finished 
| it abruptly, turning in the direction from which 
| the voice came, and at that instant the female 
| crossed the street and flew into the tree near 
| him. The cardinal lost his head completely. 





HAVE known these birds intimately, and I 

thought I had seen about the ultimate that 
a male cardinal could do in the way of charm- 
| ing his mate. But this bird put up a perform- 
|ance that outclassed everything I ever had 
| seen previously. He stretched to his fullest 
| height on the limb. He tucked his tail and 
| swelled his throat; he rocked from side to side 
'on the branch. At times he half lifted his 
| wings, and again he drew them in tight against 
| him. He swayed from side to side. Sometimes 
he leaned toward the little hen. She sat there 
watching him, her feathers sleekly drawn, her 
eyes bright and shining, and she evidently 
thought that in all the world of redbirds 
there was not a bridegroom anywhere to com- 
pare with hers. And as for the cardinal, this 
performance of his was the extreme limit. He 
kept on trilling and rolling out his notes until 
I should not have been surprised ‘in the least 
to see him burst his heart and drop dead to 
the ground. I once had known a caged male 
canary, in an ecstatic fervor of mating song, to 
do this very thing, and I thought the cardinal 
was going to be my second exhibition of this 
kind. It seemed as if the impassioned volume 
of jumbled, tumbled, rolling, whistled notes 
would burst his throat. He kept shifting his 
position, changing his wings, stretching his 
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head higher and higher, swelling his throat 
fuller and fuller, until at last, from lack of 
breath to utter another note, he flew tu his 
mate for the consummation of his courtship. 

It was a wonderful performance, brilliant 
in the extreme, and so utterly different from 
the shy, demure, and quiet love-making of a 
air of orioles that I had watched a few days 
before, as to set up in my mind a case of 
opposites. The orioles flamed color as bril- 
jiantly as the redbirds, but they were quiet 
and dignified. Not in the top of a tree, but 
down on a lawn under a spray of overhanging 
roses, gently, quietly, with soft kisses and 
delicate wing strokings, and little whispered 
murmurings that even my alert ears could 
scarcely follow, the gold and black orioles 
told their love-story and quietly joined their 


fortunes. 


THE next morning I was at my desk beside 
the east window of the library when I heard 
the excited chirpings of an English sparrow, 
and I looked out to see that a hen sparrow from 
the nest in the ash was doing her utmost to 
annoy the bluebird on the wild cherry stump. 
The bluebird stood in her door, and every time 
the sparrow came too close, tried to pick her. 
Finally, the sparrow went back to her nest, 
and the bluebird returned to brooding. It 
so happened that I was looking in that direc- 
tion shortly afterward, when th: bluebird 


decided she needed a drink and exercise. She | 


left her nest, flew to a telephone wire running 
the length of the property from north to south, 
and from it headed in a long sweep of flight 
toward the river. She was scarcely from sight 
when one of the hen sparrows from the nest 
in the ash flew down and entered the bluebird 
house, and turning around, filled the opening 
with her head and shoulders, and there she sat, 
a malicious little devil intent on stirring up 
arumpus. I was sufficiently provoked with her 
already, for an hour before, she had succeeded, 
with the help of her friends, in demolishing every 
vestige of the cardinal nest in the grape-vine, 
and the cardinals had definitely abandoned 
the location. At what should have been their 
busiest working period in the afternoon, I 
had not heard a note from either one of them 
in three hours, and I knew that they had 
gone to the river where there was every 
prospect that their nest might be destroyed 
by browsing cattle or thoughtless children. 
And now little trouble-maker sparrow was 
busy in the home of the bluebird, and I 
had a debt of three sky-blue eggs owing 
that bluebird, and how to pay was a problem 
that troubled me. 

My heart was particularly tender toward 
the cardinals, because I had never had a car- 
dinal nest at Limberlost Cabin before, and at 
the time this pair came to me, there stood on 
my library shelves my first book, entitled “The 
Song of the Cardinal] ~ which had had several 
years’ circulation. 1t pleased me that after I 
had written this book a pair of these birds 
should come to the grape-vines of my window 
to make their home. And now I was feeling 
especially defeated and irritated over the 
loss of the redbirds, and I was cudgeling 
my brain to think what I could do to ex- 
terminate the sparrows, when Madam Blue- 


bird, she of the phlegmatic temperament, I | 


in her debt none the less, returned from the 
river. As she struck the telephone wire, 
looked toward her home, and saw the sparrow 
in possession, she uttered a sharp little yelp 
of surprise, a bluebird note I had not before 
heard, a sort of strangled squawk as if some- 
thing had pounced upon her and shaken most 
of the breath from her body. She flew straight 
to the veranda of her home, but the sparrow 
was using her own tactics. She backed inside 
the door far enough to protect her shoulders, 
and stood her ground, and the bluebird could 
not get her out and could not force her own way 
in. They fought for some little time, and then 
the bluebird gave up and returned to the tele- 
phone wire. My excuse for believing that she 
went to think is that I saw her execute the re- 
sults of her conclusions. 
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\h J This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our ‘‘Face Brick 

| i Bungalow and Small House Plans.’”” Many houses from this collection have been built in 
W| all parts of the country and have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builderse | 
if | 


nq HE beautiful color tones of a 
H Face Brick house grow richer 

. with the passing of the years. An 
: occasional painting of cornice, doors 
} and window sash and your home 
is even more attractive than when 
new. 

This abiding charm is but one of 
the economic advantages which, in 
the long run, make the Face Brick 
house the cheapest you can build. 

Other factors, such as upkeep, 
depreciation, fuel savings, insurance 
rates and fire-safety are discussed in 
“The Story of Brick,” an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes and packed with 
information of value to every pro- 
spective home-builder. Sent free on 
request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, §- 
room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
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Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


‘Beauty That Endures 
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8-room houses, in all 104,each revers- 
ible with a different exterior design. 
These designs are unusual and dis- 
tinctive,cembined with convenient 
interiors and economical construc- 
tion. The entire set for one dollar. 
Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working 
drawings,specifications,and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty”’shows fifty 
two-story houses selected from 350 
designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity es- 
timates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fire- 
placeconstruction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick 
Association, 1729 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thirty- 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H -837. Drexel Av.& 58th St. ©) AS. 1923 CHICAGO 








ADRIAN RAG RUGS ~ 
The kind most desired to go with 
Colonial or antique furnishings. 
They are soft, thick, lie flat, and 
are braided from new, clean, 
knitted cloth in simple patterns. 
Fine for breakfast room, porch, 
bedroom and bath. Washable, fast 
colors ; grey, old rose-white, 
tan-blue. al, sizes: 18x30- 
$2.25; 22x38-$3.25; 25x46-$5; 

54-$6; 36x64-$9. Sent prepaid 
| on receipt of check or money order. 


ADRIAN RUGCRAFTERS, Inc. 
Dept. 3114 Adrian, Mich. 


‘[SAV E>" TREES -"-NEWBARK 
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Broken limbs, scraped bark, insect borings, 


wi s fungi, etc. are death to trees. Save your trees 


by applying Newbark—antiseptic, healing, 
waterproof, permanent. Send 10 cents for 
book of Home Tree Surgery, or $1.00 for 
book and introductory 5 Ib. can. Satisfaction 
or money back. DEALERS WANTED. 
The Newbark Co., 31 Creek Road Clinton N.Y 





EALTHY PLANTS 
Indoors 


Indoors or out, plants thrive in Success 
Flower Boxes. A new, patented construc- 
tion keeps roots perfectly watered without 
oversoaking. All-steel, no leaking or 
dripping. A size for every space. Hand- 
some green finish. Sold at leading stores 
everywhere. Write for descriptive folder. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO. Gl!oucester, Mass. 





In using advertisements see page 6 139 
















































The Phlegmatic Bluebird 
After a lifetime of field work, of the close and 
intimate participation experienced in the home 


life of birds when they are nesting and rearing : 
their young, after years of such proximity as you like 
CEDAR HEST is necessary in order to work set cameras good, OF 
focused on the nests of birds, it is quite useless for putt 
for any scientist to tell me that birds do not that 1S. 
have brains and that they do not think ang interest 
that they do not, at times, carry reasoning soon ag 
to two or three separate processes. What simply. 
happened is my surest proof of what this bird “Oh, 
thought. Her first thought as she struck the and cles 
wire had to be, ‘“There is that sparrow in my he. ma 
house!” Then she thought, “I will fight her of marr 
and drive her out ‘of it!” his life. 
She put that thought into action and failed, in Engh 
Then she went over to the telephone wire vancem\ 
to collect and deepen her thoughts, and this marry } 
time she thought of something new. She his care 
thought of a thing that had occurred to great for chat 
generals long before her time. She thought siderati 
that it would be a good thing to carry war the fute 
into enemy territory. Short, sharp, and stac- mother. 
cato was the call she uttered for her mate, cidedly 
a veritable battle cry. His answer came from distinct 
perhaps a quarter of a mile away to the south that I 
and east. Without waiting even until he against 
came in sight to reinforce her, the bluebird from m 
flew straight to the ash. She perched on the ciple, w 
sparrow’s nest, and struck her bill into it, and lute jus 
ripped out the biggest mouthful of material my wis 
| she could manage at a jerk and flung it on expect 1 
the morning wind. Then she plunged in for They 
another beakful. By the third attack the went ba 


air was filled with straw and grass and feathers, will. : 
T e and pellmell Mother Sparrow came from the she 
The LAN E pays for atself bluebird house and went tearing to the pro- though 
f tection of her own nest and of her young, feel it ¢ 
h h; : and as she sailed in and perched on the struc- é 
Zn L c L LN ZS zt SAVES ture, Mother Bluebird gave it one final yank, FRIC 
threw her beakful of feathers on the air, and alte 
Consiper the cost of a single moth-ruined garment and went back to her front veranda, and there 
you immediately know that the Lane Red Cedar Chest she said all the mean things that a bird of her 
is a wise investment. It will keep your furs, woolens disposition could think of. She sneered and 
and daintier apparel absolutely safe from moths, dust she jeered at that sparrow. She turned around L 
and dampness from season to season, year after year. and dared the sparrow to come into her house leaving 
Each Lane is built to last as well as to protect. Only again. She had just learned her power. It They 
the choicest cedar heartwood, scientifically treated, is | went to her head amazingly. She had found - 
used. It is never less than 34” thick. Corners are out what reciprocity means. If Mother te * 
interlocked. Panels are inseparably joined. Lids have Sparrow could tear up the nest on the wild Ethel y 
special dust strips and Yale locks. The ever-glowing cherry stump, Mother Bluebird could tear up gd 


beauty and delightful fragrance of the Lane make it | the nest in the water ash, and she not only “No: 
a charming piece of furniture for any home. could, but she would. The feathers floating on p mother 


| the morning air proved that she would. She The 
| shook her ruffled plumage, and dressed her came | 
wings and paraded on her front stoop. She ventur 
wiped her beak and spat straw dust and Dot 


feather fluff from her tongue. old cat 
: wouldr 


But 
cept w 
reliever 


poner iret i reatirea yr! 


OTe te 





See the great variety of LANE sizes and styles at your 
store. And because Lane Chests have so many improved 
features, make sure the name Lane ,is inside the lid of 
the cedar chest you buy. It costs no more. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 





About that time Father Bluebird arrived and 
Nature gave cedar a_ preservative perched on the roof of the house, and she 
which is the enemy of moths and other told him all about what had occurred, and he Maite 
insects. Lane keeps it in the wood by told her that she was both brave and wise. A 


ton’s ¢ 
began 

probat 
est spt 


treating the freshly cut cedar in spe- My, how he did praise her! and oh, my! how 


cially constructed kilns. If your furni- she loved his praise! I would have given a 
ture or department store cannot show | new copper to know whether he told her that 
you the genuine LANE, write to us for | it never would have happened if she had moved yest 
name of near-by dealer who can. into the house he had selected in the shelter mnaiie 
of the grape arbor. Anyway, he perched on deck 3 
the house or on the telephone wire near it comed 
| for the remainder of the forenoon, and with one but th: 
| backward glance and a last jeering word of digger 
ee ee ee disdain for the sparrow, Mother Bluebird minist 

Ladies: tamp your name, int went strutting victoriously into her house to else: t 


° ti W . ° . 
DRESS FORM li I d tial Od ate aes F = proceed with the business of producing her lowe ts 
mens, laundry, etc., this neu oe Dig family, and watch as I might, day after day, land. } 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE Avoid laundry marks, avoid loss, by marking with ? > . bs a ; s F and, 

Perfect fitting dresses easi/y and tndello transfers. Mark your name, initial or mono- not one single time did I ever again see any would 


ick eproduced. ss- gram on handkerchiefs, underwear, men’s collars, Qe ny tie ee : 4 
IT TO alten AB snes po ag sheets, pillow cases, pajamas, camp- of the ra even alight on the top of 8 he the 
necessary for fitting as the sewing ing outfits—anything you want to bluebird house. Severely and consistently dress | 
machine for scaing. | identify. No sewing—just press on they left it alone “ay 
ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE } with a hot iron in one second, 100 ’ : . r 2 that o 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips Indello Name or Initial Transfers I am prepared to believe anything that than 


and Skirt are each independently adjust- —100 ogre ansfers . . : 3 i . ah 
able so that it will exactly reproduce ony i Seticete Gadel Gxt uaemer any one can prove to me conc erning birds. : be bre 


style, #ize 0 , t sic : ‘ ; 
—, $v Bavneny TERws illustrated ‘below, print name, in- These birds themselves proved to me that they young 
Remit $3 and we will send you « | “4eae atari i ; fan . | 
guarentesd $16Acme Collapsible Ad) ff | ‘tial or monograly vi magraph Prod. were so nearly human that they could think that I 
Ten Days’ | ucts, 358 West 3lst Street, New York City and execute their thoughts, that they could 4 t lling 


Andwewillgindyretucdyourss. "| f| 1. GRACE MARY DAVIS express very vividly, in a bird’s way, what they Eric’s 


Fe aa cat ome” Piven todas’ ox etic were thinking and what they were feeling, young 


™ e h de Li ", f $ 
er po aged oe grim gia . e whether it was joy, anger, greed or sorrow. stopp 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ g, rit wr Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Fire 


TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG Bird,” will appear in the December issue 
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The Beauty Prize 
(Continued from page 77) 


you like Eric well enough to act for his own 
wood, or is your fondness for him—pardon me 
for putting it so—a purely selfish affair? Now 
that is a question which should really be 
interesting to all of us, and I think you will 
soon agree that I can be answered very 
. ly.” 

wb, she’s clever,” thought Ethel. ‘Hard 
and clever. I shall have no chance.” 


“J may tell you at once that the wrong sort | 


of marriage for Eric would inevitably wreck 


hislife. Rightly or wrongly, family still counts | 
in England, and it is vital for Eric’s future ad- | 
yancement in the Foreign Office that he should 

marry into a good family—one that can help | 


his career in many substantial ways. So much 
for that. Now for a still more definite con- 
sideration. Eric’s only hope for a legacy in 
the future happens to come through me, his 
mother. Without that legacy he will be de- 
cidedly poor. With it, however, he will be 
distinctly well off. But it is only fair to Eric 
that I should tell you this: If he marries 
against my wishes, he shall never have a penny 
from me—not one single penny—on the prin- 
ciple, which I believe to be founded upon abso- 
lute justice, that if he doesn’t care to consider 
my wishes for his welfare, he certainly can not 
expect me to consider his.” 

They both arose at that, and Lady Glenmuir 
went back to her room, the spirit of indomitable 
will. 

“She'll have her own way in the end,” 
thought Ethel, sadly looking after her. “I can 
feel it coming—just as sure.” 


RIC looked subdued when she met him 

after breakfast. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘Let’s go shopping.” 

“Is your mother coming?” 

“No; she says she isn’t going out today.” 

“Didn’t I know it?” thought Ethel. ‘“She’s 
leaving it up to me.” 

They went shopping together, taking one of 
the cars that were waiting at the dock, but 
there was no pleasure in it—nothing like the 
happy way in which they had gone to Sorrento. 
Ethel wouldn’t let Eric hold her hand. 

“No; stop,” she said, pulling it loose. “Your 
mother wouldn’t like it.” 

The next morning the Rome excursionists 
came back; and after Dot had told her ad- 
ventures, Ethel told hers. 

Dot was most outspoken. ‘Why, the mean 
old cat!” she exclaimed once. And again, ‘Oh, 
wouldn’t I like to fix her!” 

But there wasn’t much chance of that; ex- 
cept when the Princess started for Havre, it 
relieved Lady Glenmuir’s mind to see that 
Master Robert Schuyler was in Miss Penning- 
ton’s company so much of the time that Eric 
began to look decidedly out of the picture. He 
probably began to feel it, too—one of the sharp- 
est spurs that any young man can feel. For 
one night, not far from Havre, unexpectedly 
meeting Ethel downstairs, he took her out on 
deck and told her that so far as he was con- 
cerned, the whole world could go to the devil, 
but that he would rather be a clerk or a trench- 
digger and married to her, than to be prime 
minister of England and married to any one 
else; that he loved her; that he would always 
love her; that if she didn’t marry him in Eng- 
land, he would follow her to America; that he 
would follow her to the end of the world; that 
he thought more of one of the beads on her 
dress than of all the money in the world; and 
that one touch of her hand meant more to him 
than all the family influence which could ever 


be brought to bear to help a poor, struggling, | 


young diplomat. In fact, he grew so eloquent 








that Ethel began to glow, and there isn’t any | 


— how it might have ended if, just as 
‘c's arm was beginning to wander, a spruce 


young cabin boy hadn’t stepped along and | 


stopped in front of them. 
Begging your pardon, Miss Pennington,” 
€ said, “but the captain’s compliments, and 
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he would like to see you in his office for q few 
minutes.” 

“That’s his mother again,” thought Ethel 
as they both reluctantly followed the hoy 
“She’ll have everything so arranged yet that 
I won’t even dare to look at Eric—or the 
whistle will blow, or a bell will ring, or the shi 
will sink, or something!”’ ? 

But when they reached the captain’s offi 
behind the bridge, she soon discovered thy 
something stronger was in the wind than sh. 
had suspected. It is true that Lady Glenmj; 
was present, particularly ominous; and so wa 
Mrs. Guilford, looking triumphant; and 50, fo; 
that matter, was the master-of-arms. But th 
first figure that caught poor Ethel’s eye as she 
entered the office was that of Dot—poor Do 
who was standing in front of the captain’ 
desk and looking as though she hadn’t a frien 
in the whole wide world . . . 


».@. 41 
T WAS Mrs. Guilford who had done it. 


Her suspicions had naturally been aroused 
when her daughters, returning from the Seven 
Hills, had told her that Miss Pennington had 
been running around Rome with Mr. Rober 
Schuyler at the same time that Mrs. Guilfor 
herself knew for a fact that Miss Pennington 
had been in Naples, running around as much 
as circumstances permitted with Mr. Eri 
Glenmuir. Clearly this seemed to point to the 
impossible hypothesis that Miss Pennington 
had the power of being in two places at once, 
and of engaging the attentions of two young 
gentlemen at once—even with a hundred and 
fifty miles between them. Mrs. Guilford had 
been working on the problem that evening in 
the lounge when she had heard a deaf old lady 
remark to her neighbor that Miss Pennington 
had a twin sister at home who looked exactly § 
like her. 

On hearing this, first a ray and then a flood 
of light had entered Mrs. Guilford’s mind, 
especially when she thought of Miss Penning- 
ton’s ubiquity in general, and particularly 
| when she recalled the mystery of the hand 

which was covered with ink one minute and 
| was pink as a shell the next. 
| “QOh-ho!’ Mrs. Guilford had shrewdly 
reasoned to herself. ‘Perhaps this twin sister 
isn’t so far away as they think she is!” 

At that moment Dot was dancing with Bob 
| Schuyler in the ballroom. Mrs. Guilford had 
| found her there, and had then gone scouting 

around until she had also found Ethel, who § 
was listening to Eric Glenmuir two decks be- 
low. The results of this search she had im- 
mediately communicated to Lady Glenmuir, 
and Lady Glenmuir, acting with the superior 
precision which was the keynote of her char- 
acter, had gone at once to the captain. Wher 
fore Dot and Ethel, hand in hand, were now 
seated on a wicker sofa in Captain Gillies 
office, too tearful to be proud, and yet too 
proud to be entirely tearful. The captain's 
face was almost geranium red, and his bushy 
brows looked as though the salt of many 4 
storm had dried upon them. Generally there 
was a twinkle in his eye, but that night he was 
wearing an air of magisterial gravity which 
didn’t make the twins feel any happier. 

“T must acknowledge, Lady Glenmuir,” he 
said, “that while the case has its humorous 
aspects, at the same time a serious offense has 
been committed: the obtaining of a steamship 
passage under false pretenses. How is it, | 
wonder, that the stewardess didn’t discover 
the deception?” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” said the master- 
of-arms, “as I understand their story, thes 
two young ladies were practically never in theit 
room together for any length of time except 
the last thing at night when the stewardess 
was off duty. Then again, she isn’t the only 
one who’s been taken in. There was the table 
steward, and the bathroom steward, and every- 
body else, you might say, on the ship.” 


“You know the stewardess?” 
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“Yes, sir.” ‘ 
“4 curious case,” repeated the captain, 


shaking his head. “Even the hotels: were im- 
dupon, and— What did you do at Cairo?” 
he asked. ; 

“Qne of us went to Luxor,” said Ethel tremu- 
jously, “and the other stayed at Shepheard’s.” 

“The same procedure that you followed at 
Naples, I see. Mmmm. Have you ever done 
anything, I wonder, along these lines before?” 

We rode once on the railroad on one ticket,” 

uavered Dot. ‘That was an accident, but— 
put I think it was that which showed us what 
—what we might do.” 

“What made you do it, anyhow?” 

“Because we didn’t want to be separated. It 
was my fault. Ethel won the prize, and I 
teased her till she let me come, too.” 

“No, it was my fault,” said Ethel, her 
voice breaking like Dot’s. “I said I wouldn’t 
come unless she came.” 

“Mmmm,” said the captain, shading the 
light from his eyes and making a note. “Or- 
dinarily I consider it my duty to settle all cases 
that arise aboard my ship. But under the 
present circumstances, and the fact that the 
cruise management is involved to a substantial 
amount, I think I will leave this matter to be 
settled ashore. Of course, young ladies, you 
understand that you are not to disembark at 
Havre, but are to stay on the ship until we 
reach Southampton tomorrow afternoon. 

“T think that’s as far as I care to go now, 
Lady Glenmuir,” he said, turning to Eric’s 
mother, “and thank you very much for bring- 
ing the matter to my attention.” 

“T couldn’t very well do less after Mrs. 
Guilford had told me about it. At first, of 
course, I couldn’t believe it. We have to en- 
counter many strange things in the diplomatic 
world, but for wholesale deception and system- 
atic scheming . - Come, Eric!” 

Eric hesitated and looked toward the girls. 
Perhaps he dimly wondered which one was 
really Ethel, which was Dot. Perhaps even 
more dimly he wondered if they hadn’t made 
a fool of him at odd times . . . But still he 
hesitated, blinking his eyes a little and looking 
like a man who is only half wakened from a 
dream. 

“Eric! 
the door. 

“T'll take care of the young ladies,” said 
Captain Gillies. 


’ 


repeated his mother from outside 


With a helpless shrug of his shoulders Eric 


followed his mother, as though he, too, hadn’t 
a friend on earth. At the threshold he half 
turned, and probably, if he had known for sure 
which one was Ethel, he would have come 
back then. But not knowing this, he shrugged 
his shoulders again and disappeared in the 
corridor . . . The door closed . . . The 
latch clicked behind him . . . 


XXII 


HE next day Dot and Ethel stayed in their 
room, and glad indeed they were that they 
had a room to stay in. 

It didn’t take them long to sense that the 
news had gone through the ship. Exploratory 
footsteps sounded in the alley—strange voices 
were vaguely heard—and now and then the 
cruisers laughed to themselves before they went 
away, mirthful sounds that went to the twins’ 
hearts whenever they heard them. For any 
time that any one laughed, Ethel imagined 
Eric standing in the corridor, listening to it, his 
eyes gloomy, his manner scornful. And every 
time that Dot heard it, she imagined Bob 
listening to it and then stalking away, his ears 
burning, ashamed to think that he had ever 
known her. 

But whether or not Bob heard it, and 
whether or not his ears burned, he certainly 
didn’t walk away. About an hour before 
lunch, there was a sharp “Rap-rap-rap!”” upon 
the door of 333. 

“Who’s there?” called Dot. 

“It’s me—Bob!” 

“It’s Bob,” Dot breathlessly announced, 
turning and speaking low. Ethel was for 
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bd disappearing at once behind the curtain, byt 
nus ua | ts Dot went over to her and whispered: 
<> ‘ “Please! Please don’t hide, Ethel! Jy 
; A | don’t want to see him alone. He may—yoy 
b t 2 Uf dred know—he may not be very friendly. So please 
We Pay the | stand by me till we see how he acts, and then 


Postage later, if you want to leave us alone—” 
Even in their trouble, each girl instinctively 
patted her hair and gave herself an anxioys 
glance in the mirror. They had dressed the 
same that morning—gray knitted skirts and 
sky-blue sweaters; and when they turned from 
= é the mirror and faced each other, each might 
A957, Tray, 10x7%”, enam- A 250, Necktie Rack, 10” long, a 4 have been looking at her own troubled re. 
eled and hand painted in soft practical gift for a man. $1.25 flecti 
colors. $3.50. ection. a ’ 
“‘Rap-rap-rap!”” sounded Bob again on the 
door. 
Dot let him in, and when he entered and 
4 =a saw the two girls together, he stood still, right 
bs ge 3 ss where he was, and slowly muttered, 
€ 425. _ Child’s ie ety Ml “Well—I'll—be—darned!” 
oa PF Lage 4 , iy tues and Dot and Ethel both froze a little, Bob’s 
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puppy design. Trays, new and most convenient. Record. Contains wealth tle Incense parchment Some " > > ‘ 
85c. The pair $1.25. of radio information. Burner, bronze shade miliarity which is the last thing that any girl 
Nicely bound. $1.50 finish, _ Incense match, wants at certain moments of her life 
included. $1.75 high. $6.85, a 1p Sage , 
Two of you!” he finally exclaimed, looking 
helplessly from one to the other. 


“Ve y s!” exclaimed Dot 
: ’ ° Yes, two of us!” exclaimed Dot. 
The Nation’s Gift ma “Nelse has just been telling me about it, but 
“ t) : do you know, I wouldn’t believe it. It was 
en Marketplace ao Mrs. Guilford who told her, so you can imagine 
oe Lee AT i 4 I didn’t take much stock in it. ‘No, sir,’ I said 
yood, led and hand ” eee * gy? ‘ - ? _ és ’ ong GOs ae 
painted. Pair $3.00 YOULL vy nr es I aay oes to Nelse, ‘I don’t believe it. I’m going to find 
pages o the “2 \ “1, IGG Git out for myself.’ ” 
BOOK. This beautifully illustrated cat- . All ae dee his eyes had never left then— 
alog a gifts agen Pe cid ior to kage now ook vam? staring as though if he only looked long enough, 
wiaibia os vag we a wins life «Boil attractive. $6.00 both these figures in front of him would slowly 
every gift occasion. T[rue-to-l - converge into one. 
— Pit ee eee a ty “Say, you’re the limit; do you know it?” he 
plete Saecanan. Thousands the country h q = on, the itis persisting in cian 
Pe a tS perpen a hte en a ps At this, Ethel and Dot froze a bit more. 
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Bulbs with Bowl in new : ros r r i “DER ‘ + ; Pp. y continued, 
square design, three col gifts. Write NOW for your FREE copy. “now I know why you seemed to be favoring 

: j Glenmuir half the time. That was the other 
ROBERT W. KELLOGG A 367. Bunton Kevtolner one of you—the one who was always Snow 
45 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. ideal for’ the shopper. | Queen when she was with me!” 

The girls grew chillier yet, regarding his 
humor as girls in trouble have regarded humor 
since time immemorial—two young Snow 
Queens, if you wish to think of them that way, 
Dot nevertheless hoping that he wouldn’t stay 

: A i much longer because she felt she would very 
Qi. Travelers’ Everyday ; ’ pT soon want to cry 
Pocket C jon, Gen- ; ; . 
tine ‘Morocco Case with 2 “= L— ‘ oF; : “T’ll bet you couldn’t fool me now, though,” 


File, Comb, and beveled “ yee ‘ wai a 
, ; aid Bob, frowning as he looked from one to the 
edge Mirror. $1.50 ; C 803. Magnetic Jack Straw ore fun . 2. ° 
; han ata orauian wee 8 Sow other. “I'll bet I could pick the one who was 
Coaster /a\ up to Luxor with me—and the one who went 


ee a set. {4 to Rome.” 
“T’ll bet you couldn’t,” said Dot defiantly. 
“‘Well—just to make sure—” 


cs \ - A Cite HE girls were standing side by side, their 
A 254. ; _ \e backs to the desk, their elbows touching; 
ore See nee. Pair 6” Candie- and suddenly stepping forward, Bob threw his 

out his neck dium switch wetetien iy ee ah 975. Char arms around them both. : 
ferent tones. Polored par. deira Hand Embroidered. ll — There!’’ he said to Ethel, who was holding 
60¢. rot_on ivory Pair $1.25. Mariner” back. ‘You’re the one who was always doing 
background. Hand, Paint- that. And you,” he said to Dot, loosening 
A924. Three Selld Ethel, “‘you’re the one who was really my gitl.’ 
Mahogany Nested : I): If he had used a different tense it might have 
Tables. $30.00 ta been different, but hearing the past instead of 
: : the present, Dot slipped away; and when Bob 
left a minute later he had the baffled, masculine 
feeling of having done something both cruel 
and clumsy, and yet for the life of him not 
being able to tell just when it had happened, or 

how. 

“I’m glad you stayed and stood by me,” 
said Dot to Ethel, after she had had her cry 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG P out. “And now, if Eric comes—” 


45 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. But Eric didn’t come, although both thought 
he was there when the next rap sounded on the 


Send me FREE your 1925 Book of Gifts. ) door. Again both girls instinctively patted 
their hair and glanced in the mirror, [thel’s 

Name heart playing the hammer in the Anvil Chorus; 
but when they opened the door it was only 

Aunt Phoebe—Aunt Phoebe, who didn’t seem 

Address..... ae ee : A to be bothered by the fact that both the girls 
were on the ship half as much as by the fact 
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that they hadn’t told her what they were 
going to do. 

“If you had only confided in me . . .” she 
kept saying. “If you had only confided in 


mConfided in you!” flamed up Dot indig- 
nantly. ‘We would never have been caught if 
it hadn’t been for you running all over the ship 
babbling about twins—and after Ethel had 
particularly warned you never to mention the 
word, too! You’re a nice one to confide in, 
you are ? 

“ “No matter what I do,” said Aunt Phoebe 
plaintively, “I always seem to do wrong.” 

“You did wrong that time, all right!’ said 
Dot, the Inexorable. “And don’t you forget 
it, either!” 

It brightened them a little, having it out 
with Aunt Phoebe; and then they had their 
packing to occupy them, the Princess reaching | 
Havre the following morning, and Southamp- 
ton eight hours later. Indeed all the cruisers 
were busy with their packing after lunch, the 
stewards rumbling the baggage down the cor- 
ridors and piling it on the decks, ready for 
unloading as soon as the steamer reached port. 

“We'll never get everything in,” said Dot, 
first looking despairingly at their trunks which 
were already filled to the bursting point, and 
then at the desk, which was still covered with 
souvenirs and miscellaneous items. “This is 
where the brown bag’s coming in handy. We'll | 


go out and get it as soon as we reach Southamp- | | 


ton, and bring it up here, and it will just about 
hold everything on the desk.” 


UNCH and dinner they had in their room, 

and had hardly finished dinner—Dot in a 
kimono because she had packed all her dresses | 
but one—when Bob Schuyler came knocking 
on the door again. 

“Aren’t you coming out?” he asked through 
the closed panel. 

“No!” said Dot, and bitterly added to her- 
self: “Go out and be stared at, and laughed at 
by everybody? Well, I guess not!” 

“Can I come in, then?” 

“No!” said Dot, more decisively than before, 
as she looked down at her kimono. ‘No, you 
can not!” 

Outside Bob paused, remaining still for so 
long that Dot thought he had gone. But he 
hadn’t gone, for all at once he said, 

“All right, try to see you in the morning.” 

And that was the only caller they had that 
evening. 

The next morning, when they awoke, they | 
were steaming into Havre, and while Ethel | 
knelt on the desk among the souvenirs and 
watched their progress around the break- 
water, Dot quickly started to dress herself in 
the one costume which she had left out, a plain 
blue serge. Of course, she didn’t get right into 
it. There were certain preliminaries to be 
gone through first, mysterious in operation but 
undeniable in effect, all tending to add to the 
attraction of the subject. 

“There!” she said at last, putting her hat 
on, too. ‘‘Now, when he comes to say good- 
by, I’m ready.” 

“You’re going out?” asked Ethel, looking 
at the hat. 

“If he wants,” 
“Why not?” 

“You know how people will look.” 

“They'll be too busy getting off. And any 
how, I'll bet we could find a place where nobody 
could see us—-if we wanted!” 

Which was more like the old Dot, but as 
minute after minute passed, and the Princess 
Was tied to her dock, and the cruisers began 
to disembark and walk over toward the wait- 
Ing train, Dot didn’t look so defiant. And 
fnally, when all the passengers had walked 
down the gang-plank, and the train for Paris 
had steamed away, and the Princess was 
untied, and slowly turned, and headed to sea 





said Dot, defiant again. 


Beautiful candlelight 


SincE fashion and good taste now prescribe that candles should 
be burned—not merely displayed—the choosing of Atlantic 
For artistry in Atlantic 


Candles is more important than ever. 
Candles does not stop with beautiful designs and captivating 
colorings, but goes to the heart of true candle charm—the light. 

Rare candle-making skill and the finest of materials enter 
Note how evenly they burn; 
the flickerless flame; the complete absence of smoke or odor. 


the making of Atlantic Candles. 


Atlantic Candles, popular-priced and infinite in shape and 
color variety, are distinctly labeled and are sold by gift, art- 
ware and house-furnishing stores everywhere. 

“CANDLE GLOW.” A postal request brings you this 


interesting Atlantic booklet on candle styles and uses. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Puivapetpuia 


Pe eae 


again—when all this was over and still no 
Robert Schuyler had come to say “Good-by” 
or at least, “I’m glad I met you,” Dot slowly | 
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Invitingly Liveable 


Speen Tables grace any room with an 
atmosphere of friendly hospitality. 
While expressing all that is best and en- 
duringly excellent in design, construc- 
tion and finish, these superior tables are 
invitingly liveable. In this regard they 
fulfill a mission that has endeared them 
to thousands of home lovers. 


Wherever fine furniture is sold, Kiel 
Tables will be found at prices unusually 
moderate. A handsome booklet “True 
Masterpieces”, filled with suggestions on 
home furnishment and illustrated with 
interiors from a number of America’s 
finest homes, will be sent on request. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept.4-D, Milwaukee, Wis. 
















































































* DELICIOUS HOME BAKED HAM. Home baked 
and prepared by an old time cook in her own home. 
A flavor rarely obtained. Thousands of pounds so!d thru- 
out New England. Boneless, boiled, then baked with 


Ti ales (a ~w +99 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE, Home-Study Domestic 
ee fitting for well-paid positions and home sugar and spices. Economical — ae. ae 
“ ° ° sliced, pai bs 4 ice—$1.0( “4 . 
Am. Scheel of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. | SU°ed- Prepaid on reasint of price shih Der poun 


Does Your Club Need $100? 


—Or perhaps there is a Society in your 
church for which you wish to raise funds 


The Woman’s Opportunity League will help you to earn 
the money in an easy, remunerative and congenial way. 
Anyone can do the work successfully. 

You need no experience and there is no initial expense. 
Fill in and mail the coupon for details. 


Dept. GHP-1124, Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co., 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| took her hat off, not an ounce of defiance left 
| in her, and she didn’t precisely enjoy herself 
for the next few hours. 

“T wonder if Aunt Phoebe went to Paris” 
said Ethel once. ' 

“T don’t know—and I don’t care,’ 
in a dead voice. 

“T suppose she’s been to the captain and 
has found out that we’re staying on . . . | 
wonder what they’re going to do with us when 
we get to Southampton.” 

“T don’t know—and I don’t care.” 

“T know, dear. Iknow how you feel. Mine— 
mine didn’t even come to see me once . . ,.” 


They both had a bad time then. 


, 


said Dot 









HE coast of England duly appeared in 
view, and they dressed themselves ready 
to disembark. , 

“IT don’t think they’ll do anything to us,” 
said Ethel once. 

The cruise program called for three days in 
London, and if they weren’t stopped in South- 
ampton, one of the girls would simply travel 
on the cruise ticket, and the other would pay 
her cwn fare. For the return home, they had 
eighty-five dollars between them. Again one 
of them would travel on the cruise ticket and 
the other would surely get over some way— 
steerage, if necessary—if Aunt Pheebe had 
gone to Paris and wouldn’t be on hand to lend 
them anything. 

“We'll be all right,” said Dot, growing de- 

































fiant again. “I only wish these old souvenirs 
were packed.” 

At the Southampton dock they looked 
through the porthole and watched the hawsers 
being thrown out and the gang-plank rolled 
up to the side of the ship. 

“What are we going to do?” asked Dot, 
turning to Ethel as the first mah ran ashore. 
“Stay here all day?” 

“You’d think somebody would come and 
tell us,” said Ethel, hesitating. 

“Well, I know what I’m going to do. I’m 
going off and get that bag. And if anybody 
wants to stop me, they can go ahead and stop 
me: that’s all!” 

She disappeared—making rather more noise 
with the door than was absolutely necessary 
—disappeared morosely, and returned ten 
minutes later carrying the bag, as radiant as 
a June morning. 

“Tt’s all right!’ she beamed. 

“What’s all right—the bag?” 

“The bag? No! Pooh with the bag!” she 
said, dropping it on the floor. “I mean Bob 
Schuyler’s here! And, oh, Ethel, what do you 
think! He, and Peter, and Peter’s wife have 
all come right on through instead of going to 
Paris: just so if we need any help, they'll be 
here to help us! Isn’t that great? Oh, and 
Aunt Phoebe’s here, too. She said she would 
have been down to see us today, but she was 
afraid she might say something wrong, or do 
something wrong. I think she feels terribly 
now at telling that we were twins. She says 
she only told Mrs. Parker as a secret, but she 
guesses that Mrs. Parker must have told some- 
body else. Imagine telling Mrs. Parker a 
secret—how she must have shouted it! Isn’t 
that Aunt Phoebe all over? <A _ good little 
guesser, I called her. That was before I had 
seen Bob, though. I don’t mind anything 
now.” 

Meanwhile Ethel had opened the bag. “This 
is what I got out of the safe deposit box in 
Milford—you know—just before we started.” 

Dot turned the papers over: an old deed, a 































tax receipt, a fire insurance policy that had 
| expired twenty years before Dot was 
turning that over with the others when an 
| envelope dropped out of its folds. 
| ‘Did you see this?” she asked, picking it up. 
“No; I don’t remember seeing that. Where 
| was it?” 
“Folded up in the policy.” 
| Dot opened it, Ethel busy packing the souve- 
| nirs and not paying much attention, but she 
\ turned quickly enough at Dot’s excited cry: 
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“Oh, Ethel, look here! What do you think 
of this?” 

It was a letter to their father, dated before 
they were born—a letter-written on the en- 
graved stationery of Denham Castle, Warwick- 
shire—beginning “My dear Hughie,” and 
ending “Affec. yrs. Denham.” All in all it 
wasn’t a bad letter, evidently from a worldly 
old boy to a favorite grandson who had appar- 
ently run off with a very charming dancer and 
had married her. The grandfather didn’t seem 
to quarrel with the running off, but you could 
almost see his noble eyebrows bristling at the 
marrying. $ 

“If you ever need help, and I’m no longer 
here,” concluded the letter, “send a few lines 
to Allyn & Patterson, my solicitors, 2, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. I am writing them today, 
instructing them to place £500 in a special 
account for your use. This is my Golden 
Blessing to my Golden Grandson. I would that 
the Blessing were larger, but then you know 
you have been a Naughty Boy to do as you 
have done; and you will have to make the best 
of it now, I’m afraid.” 

“Well!” gasped Dot, when they had read it 
twice, their eyes growing rounder every mo- 
ment. “Did you ever—in all your life—!” 

The second enclosure in the envelope was 
a picture clipped from a London weekly. 
“Miss Phyllis Fuller, the popular American 
dancer and bride of the Hon. Hubert Penning- 
ton, youngest grandson of the Duke of 
Denham.’ 

It was indeed a charming face that looked up 
at them—the face of a stranger, and yet some- 
how hauntingly familiar. 

“Our mother,” breathed Ethel. 

“Oh, wasn’t she beautiful!’”’ 

A tear fell upon the upturned face and was 
quickly wiped away. 

“Reminds me a little of Aunt Phoebe, some- 
how,” said Ethel. 

She was still looking at it, first this way and 
then that, while Dot was busy with the third 
and last paper in the envelope—a birth certifi- 
cate of Dorothy and Ethel Pennington, twin 
daughters of Phyllis Fuller-Pennington and 
Hubert Pennington. Folded with this docu- 
ment was a sheet of notepaper containing 
eight words, signed by the doctor whose name 
appeared on the certificate, by Hubert Pen- 
nington, and by Josephine Reynolds, R. N., 
who had probably been the nurse. 

“No, sir,” thought Dot, slipping this latter 
paper into her pocket. “If Ethel ever sees 
this, she’ll twit me about it all her life. She 
isn’t going to see it.” 

But there was plenty to see without that— 
and certainly enough to talk about! 

“How would you like to visit Denham 
Castle?” asked Dot once. 

“Oh, they wouldn’t know us!” 

“Our ancestral halls—ahem!” 

“Besides—we haven’t any money for 
traveling.” 

“I wonder if Dad ever drew that money 
from the London lawyers.” 

“Probably.” 

“Yes; but ‘probably’ doesn’t mean ‘sure.’ 
Anyhow, we can easily call and find out while 
we’re in London. And if Dad never used the 
money, and it’s been drawing interest all these 
years—!” 


WARNING call from Bob Schuyler made 

them hurry again. The London train was 
leaving in ten minutes. He helped them strap 
the bag, and called the steward to carry it; 
and then he started off with Dot, Ethel follow- 
ing a few minutes later—a few precious minutes 
that she wouldn’t have missed for all the trains 
in the world. 

It was a happy compartment of travelers, 
the one in which she found herself going to 
London. A snug compartment, too, that just 
held its six occupants, and no more. In the 
first place Dot had Bob, and neither of those 
two seemed to need anything to keep the 
glooms away. Peter and his wife had never 
Seen the twins together before, so they were 
kept busy and beaming. Aunt Phoebe was 
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NOW FREE TO MOTHERS 


This authoritative book, ‘‘New 
Methods in Child Training’’ 
will be sent absolutely FREE 
to all requesting it. Simpty 
mail the coupon 
















When Children Disobey ? 


Bringing up your children is the 
most important thing in your life. 
Think how much is at stake—the 
whole future of those precious little 
lives! 

Whether you can be proud of your 
boys and girls depends far more upon 
intelligent handling than upon in- 
heritance—far more upon the qualities 
you help your children acquire than 
upon the qualities they are born with. 


The New Way is Easy for Both 
Parent and Child 


We all know that in our school rooms— 
from kindergarten to college—modern methods 
have made teaching 
much simpler and easier 
because they have made 
it easier for the pupil to 
understand and _ learn. 
And now new methods 

; are doing the same thing 
fcntingr et warreling andy iy the home—making 
home training easier and 
more interesting both 
for parent and child. 
New methods endorsed 
by high authorities save 
time for busy mothers 
and fathers instead of 
taking time. Intelligent 





DO YOU KNOW HOW 


to teach children promptly 
to obey all commands? 

to keep child from crying? 
to develop initiative in child? 
to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punishment? 
to discourage the ‘‘Why’’ 
habit in regard tocommands? 


to cure impertinence? 


Discourtesy ? Vulgarity ? 
to remove fear of darkness? 
Fear of thunder and light- 
ning? f harmiess 
animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 
to correct mistakes of early 
training? 

to teach punctuality? Per- 
severance? Carefulness? 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 






HAND-MADE 


BABY CLOTHES 


NEW ORLEANS—the mirror of French 
charm reflects its personality and prefer- 
ence in infants’ wear through Conway 
Baby Garments. Made of finest imported 
materials by French needlewomen; ex- 
quisitely fashioned in original and Paris- 
ian designs. Sizes infants to 4 years. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Describing Layettes, Dresses, Caps, + 
Coats and Slips. Garments sent on “¥ 
pproval when bank references given 


a CONWAY'S, New Orleans \ty 
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parents owe it to themselves and their children 
at least to investigate these methods. To 
make that easy, a book has been written 
which tells about them—a book that will cost 
you nothing whatever except the postage to 
ask for it. 

The title of this free book is “New Methods 
in Child Training.” It explains new methods 
from A to Z—how they may help smooth out 
difficulties, regardless of a child’s age, type or 
temperament—how they suggest methods for 
overcoming wrong habits or tendencies that 
have already begun to develop. 


Coupon for Your Convenience 


If you are anxious to train your children in 
a way that will bring success and happiness to 
them and to you—if you want to make all this 
easy, write for this free book. It may result 
in making a vast difference in the lives of your 
children. Simply mail the coupon or send 
your name and address on a postal card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6511 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


The Parents Association, 

Dept. 6511, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me your book, “New Methods in Child Train- 
ing,” free. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


Address... 


Lets Baby 
Amuse Himself 


Before he learns to walk, place 
him upon the seat of the GO- 
BI-BI and breathe a sigh of re- 
lief, for he will be safe and 
happy while you do your work, 
He can amuse himself for hours 
at a time on the GO-BI-BI. At 
your department store or order 
direct. 


’ THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


GO-BI-BI DEPT. 2-12 
Cincinnati, 0. 














































































































































Don’t , a ae 
depend on luck — Use 2 


WEED CHAINS 


and obtain maximum brake-power 


N wet weather, the action of the best brakes, two 
or four, does not give protection if tires are not 
equipped with Weed Chains. 





Wet rubber is always slippery and treacherous. 
Use Weed Chains and guard against that dangerous 
forward skid or slip that defeats the action of the 
best brakes. 


Weed Chains to fit Balloon, Cord and Fabric 
tires are sold in garages, auto accessory 
stores and hardware stores. Remember the 
name WEED is plainly stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, ic. | 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
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happy because she had been forgiven. And 
Ethel kept smiling out of the window because 
of something the stewardess had told her, just 
before she had left the ship. 

“Oh, I want to see you, Miss Pennington,” 
the Startled Fawn had said. “I thou; ght I 
never would get you a minute alone.” 

“You haven’t got a message from the c captain 
that he’s going to arrest us, have you?” asked 
Ethel, half joking, and the other half nothing 
near as whimsical as she looked. 

‘Don’t worry, Miss Pennington! You'll 
never be arrested with so many good friends 
looking after you!” 

“You mean Mr. Schuyler?” 

“Him, yes; but Mr. Glenmuir in particular. 
My young man, the master-of-arms, was up 
in the captain’s office the other night just after 
you had left there, and Mr. Glenmuir went 
back to the captain and said that he would be 
personally responsible for you young ladies in 

every possible way, financial and otherwise, 
And that if anybody made trouble for you, 
they would be sorry for it as long as they lived, 
Quite upset he was, my young man tells me, 
and haggard-eyed and gaunt-looking, so that 
the captain had to soothe him and quiet him 
down. And just before he left the ship at 
Havre he came along the corridor here—Mr, 
Glenmuir did—and gave me a present for my- 
self and said: 

“Give Miss Pennington my best regards be- 
fore she goes; and if you don’t know the right 
one to give it to, give it to both of them. Tell 
her I’m going to Paris, but if she’ll send her 
address to the University Club in London, in a 
letter to me, I'll come right over and see her; 
and I'll see her somewhere before long, no 
matter where she is.’ 

They were his very words, Miss Pennington, 
for many’s the time I’ve said them over to 
myself.” 

“But why did you give the message to me?” 
Ethel asked her. ‘How did you know I was 
the right one?” 

“Eh, God bless you, Miss. Couldn’t I see 
the way your sister went off with the other 
young man? And you following all alone by 
yourself, looking mournful-like and blue, no 
matter how hard you tried to hide it?” 

The Startled Fawn had gulped then, all 
visible parts of her turning red. “I’ve been in 
love myself, I have, Miss Pennington 
I know what it is!” 


(To be concluded) 


Bonnie Bessie Lives in 


Scotland 
(Continued from page 49) 


DirEcTIONS: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. Paste the whole 
sheet on another piece of paper and put under 
a weight to dry, before cutting out. Cut the 
two slits marked A and B on the lower edge of 
the doll. From the back of the doll insert one 
end of the rubber band in slit A and the other 
end in slit B. Put a bow through each loop 
to keep it from pulling out. Put your first 
two fingers through the rubber band at the 
back of the doll, and they will make cunning 
little legs for Bonnie Bessie to dance about 
with. 

Nore: See the illustration at the top of 
the page. So that your fingers will appear to 
be of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your finger. When 
you want to use the legs and base that you 
have cut out, care _ remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B from the back of 
the doll. Cut the slit marked with a dotted 
line near the end of the base. Bend the 
hooked end back and around so that you can 
insert the hook into the slot, and Bonnie 
Bessie will stand by herself. 
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A Letter to Every Mother 
(Continued from page 53) 


a school system—provided he didn’t die of 
cholera morbus before then in spite of all your 
care and sacrifice—and what was the use of it 

all? Was it worth while? You were losing 

your looks, and you hadn’t been off the porch 

in six weeks, or had a new dress in six months 

_and—well, you had your cry out, and then 

yousatdown and wrote tome. 

” In the first place it is worth while—it is, it is, 

it is! I believe that I have had, at one time 

or another, most of the good things that can 

enter a woman’s life and make it full and 

happy. Of course, I do not mean that I have 

had everything any of the time, but I have had 

something all of the time, in spite of periods | 
of grief and illness, anxiety, and discourage- 
ment such as come to us all: a lovely home; | 
a family; 2 multitude of friends; a varied and 

valuable education; an opportunity for travel; 
a certain amount of position in the social and 
political world; a reasonable degree of success 
in the profession which, from childhood, I 
hoped would be mine. So, when I say I know 
which has proved the most truly worth while, 
Jam drawing upon neither my imagination nor 
my hopes in making a comparison; I am draw- 
ing on my experience. 

Twenty years ago I thought I wanted chil- 
dren more than anything else in the world. 
Physically, the bearing and rearing of them | 
went rather unusually hard with me; financially 
[have had to deny myself much that I might 
have had without them; for more than ten 
years my contacts with the outside world were | 
extremely limited because of them, and my 
career as a writer was delayed even longer than 
that. But now that my eldest son is nineteen 
years old, I still feel that I can say to you with | 
absolute sincerity, “Nothing that you have | 
ever had, nothing that you ever will have or can 
have, will mean so much to you as your | 
children.” | 








You Will Not Regret Maternity 

I fully realize that this is a sweeping state- 
ment, and one with which many women— 
contented women—will not agree: women 
who have never married and have not wished | 
to marry; married women who are voluntarily | 
childless; married women who are involun- | 
tarily childless. But I have come to the con- | 
clusion that when such women feel this way— 
which is not always, by any means—it is 
because they do not realize what they have 
missed. For I have never known a mother 
who, in the long run, did not feelasI do. Even 
if her child died, she was thankful to have had 
it for a little while; even if it turned out badly, 
she was thankful for the good years that had 
gone before; even if it was separated from her 
by continents, she was thankful that it was 
somewhere in the world. Of course, there are 
mothers who fail in their duty toward their 
children, just as there are children who fail 
in their duty toward their mother, and some 
fail grievously. I have known such mothers. 
But even among them I have not known one 
who at middle-age regretted her maternity. 

The time will come when you will remember 
your fatigue and loneliness, your shut-in days 
and broken nights, merely as the dimly 
hecessary background to the joys which ac- 
companied them. The memories which really 
count will be those of the feeling of a soft little 
head against your breast, tiny hands clutching 
at your outstretched finger, a warm, wet little 
body splashing above your supporting arms in 
deep, clean water; of the expression of infinite 
confidence with which wide, guileless eyes 
looked into yours; of the smile that lighted a 
small face as you appeared; of eager little arms 
stretched out to welcome you; of uncertain 
steps tottering toward you; of soft lips learning 
to say “‘Mama.” 

“But those are exactly the joys that are 
hot going to last. Iam going to lose my baby.” 
Well, of course. The baby is going to walk 
and talk pretty soon, and then he is going to 
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From Generation to Generation 


There is a joy in silver- 
ware that is not born 
entirely of beauty and 
usefulness. It creates 
today the happy mem- 
ories of tomorrow—o 
many years of tomor- 
rows. For Heirloom 
Plate is guaranteed for 
100 years! What gift 
could be more perfect 
for others— or for you to 
give to you? At your 
jeweler’s. 
Write for illustrated literature. 
WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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When aradiator 
won't get hot- 


tr this 


je $1.60 invested in AIRID will make 
the coldest radiator hot. And by ridding 
the radiator of cold air it lets the steam do 
its work and saves your fuel. 


It needs no “fixing” because it is non- 
adjustable—never leaks—and makes no 
noise, Any pair of hands can put it on any 
steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


IRID — 


* AIR- VALVES 


_SOLD_AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 


You will handle hot pans like 
cold pans when using Ritz pot 
cloths. They are made of 
specially heavy corrugated 
woven cotton, absolutely heat- 
resisting, yet soft and pleasant 
to the daintiest hands, After 
being washed time and again, 
they still get better. 

Preferred by good house- 
keepers for over 32 years. 
Ask for Ritz cloths wherever 
kitchen cloths are sold. 
JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin St. New York 


STOVOIL mekes old stoves 
and other metals such asiron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
r,andsilverlikenew. Absolute- 
y removes rust. Use it on stoves 
clfclabs.quns, automobiles, ete. 
uaranteed to do all we claim 
for it. A trial will convince you. 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept. 1110 Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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A Letter to Every Mothe; 


begin to go out to play, and then he is going to 
school. But, though you don’t realize it you'd 
be terribly sorry if he didn’t. Don’t You watch 
the scales week by week and gloat over every 
ounce that he gains? Don’t you rush to the 
door when your husband comes home at night 
and tell him that Junior sat up straight for the 
first time, all by himself, or recognized Grang. 
ma perfectly when she dropped in on her way tp 
the church fair? His rapid physical develop. 
ment, his dawning intelligence, are the mos 
lovely and interesting things about him. (ne 
of the greatest beauties about infancy is that 
it is so fleeting, like the swift, exquisite unfold. 
ing of a rose; if it were not, it would be a tragedy 
instead of a joy. And when the next period 
in this rapid progress arrives, you will find it 
exactly as thrilling as the period you are going 
through now. When youare as old as Iam yoy 
will look back on it with just as much pleasure, 

When Henry was a few months old I had 
the same kind of caller that you have just 
had—several of them, in fact, and witha frantic 
fear I watched for the time when I was going 
to “lose” him. When John came along, | 
thought of course it had arrived; but to my 
unspeakable amazement I found that a sturdy 
two-year-old, climbing up on my bed with 
his blocks and scrap-book and woolly dog, 
learning his prayers and before long his letters, 
buttoning his own clothes—if the buttons 
went down the front—and manipulating his 
own short-handled spoon, was very far from 
being “‘lost.”” He was, on the contrary, get- 
ting closer and closer—not physically closer 
of course, because he was less physically de- 
pendent, but mentally and spiritually closer; 
and with every year of his life this mental and 
spiritual closeness has increased. 

That is why I feel so strongly that women 
who talk to young mothers as your caller talked 
to you might well be shut up in some secure 
spot where they could do no more harm with 
their stupid and outrageous lies. For infancy, 
beautiful as it is, seldom proves to be the 
time of a child’s life when he means most to 
his mother. It is only a promise. What 
comes afterward is a fulfilment. 


The Beginning of Friendship 

In bringing about this fulfilment, you must, 
of course, do your share, if you expect the child 
to do his, and doing your share will, for the 
next few years, occupy most of your time, 
especially if your baby has two or three 
younger brothers and sisters, as I hope he will. 
Except in cases of the most dire necessity, I 
think a woman with small children who 
undertakes to do much besides looking after 
them makes a great mistake. I do not mean, 
of course, that she should never leave them, 
because she will do more by them in the long 
run if it is possible for her to get occasional 
periods of rest and relaxation. And I do 
not even mean that she should have no help in 
caring for them, if she can afford it. Indeed 
I think it is much better if she can, partly be- 
cause there is less danger of her becoming 
overtired, and partly because her husband is 
justly entitled to a certain amount of her time 
and attention. But the child, and not some 
outside duty or pleasure, should be the hub 
around which her little universe revolves 

Other interests, other tasks, should be i- 
cluded in this universe, of course, but they 
should never be pivotal. Let the child have the 
right of way for the first six years of his life at 
least, if you possibly can. If you can’t do this, 
if you simply must assume an outside job be 
cause your husband can’t earn enough money 
to pay for what the family needs—not what 
it wants—do the next best thing: give your 
child as much of your time as you possibly cat, 
and as faithfully and regularly and whole- 
heartedly as you can. Teach him to look 
forward to the time you will be together—and 
while you are together, make him feel that 
this time was worth waiting for. Service, 
after all, is not reckoned in time alone, but 1 
degree. Be very sure you are not shirking 
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on the degree—and then go ahead without 


faltering. 


After needs cease to be largely 


the child’s 


physical nd become increasingly mental and 
spiritual after he gets to school age, roughly 
speaking I think there are many cases in 
which he actually benefits if his mother en- 
Jarges her sphere of activity, especially if she 
has a detinite bent or talent of her own. This 
is partly because, by this time, the child is 
beginning to develop interests of his own. 
Less and less he wants to ask questions; more 
and more he wants to exchange ideas. If he 
can not exchange them with his mother, he 


will exchange them with some one else, and both 
will lose immeasurably by the arrangement. 
Moreover, his own circle is widening. His 
mother is still, or should be, his best friend; 


but she and his father have ceased to be prac- 
tically his only friends. He has become, 
himself, a social human being, with social 
needs. There is no more reason why a mother 


should be jealous of this expanding life on the | 


part of her son or daughter than that she should 
resent her husband’s business progress; in 
both cases she must cooperate. But she must 
do more than that; she must progress, herself. 
I honestly believe that the reason so many 
women “lose” their children after babyhood 
is because they fail to adjust themselves to 
these changing needs. They may have been 

scrupulously faithful about boiling the bottles 
and screening the kiddy-coop, and then think 
it is a waste of time to read Grimm’s Fairy 


Tales or invite Hattie over to spend the after- | 


noon and provide cookies and lemonade. They 
are a little like a surgeon who is a miracle of 
skill in performing an operation but jeopardizes 
his patients’ health because he slips up on his 
after-care. It will be immaterial, six years 
from now, who washes your baby—he ought 
to be able to wash himself if, in the period which 
you have given over wholly to him, you have 
trained him properly; but it will make a 
good deal of difference whose society he enjoys, 
and whose confidence he shares—a good deal 
to you, and a good deal to him. 


When They Become Companions 
For it is about this time, I think, that a 
woman’s child begins to mean most to her; 


he has ceased to be merely a precious posses- | 


sion, and has become a precious personality; 
his most difficult physical problems, barring 
accidents, have been solved; and she herself is 
in a much better condition to enjoy him. 
She is less hurried and less harried; she is having 
fewer sleepless nights and more days in the 
open; she has learned to organize her household 
so that it takes up much less of her time and 
strength; she is a little older, a little better 
poised, a little better able to distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential; 
she has discovered that her talent, instead of 
being folded away in a napkin, as she feared 
might be the case, has really increased ten- 
fold because she has learned to meet life better, 
and therefore to understand every phase of 
it better. She has ceased to see pneumonia in 
every sniffle, appendicitis in every stomach- 
ache. Mud-tracks down the front hall, clean 
Tompers smeared with egg, a pile of broken 
playthings on the living-room floor—these no 
longer seem grave reflections on her earnest 
efforts at orderly management. They become, 
gradually, unimportant episodes in the day’s 
work. For, on the same day, other things 
have happened which count much more. The 
child has brought home a splendid report from 
the primary grade and had a chance to coast 
on his new sled, and his joy and pride are re- 
flected in hers; and afterward there has been 
that long hour together with “Robin Hood” 
spread open between them under the shaded 
lamp, beside the leaping flames on the hearth- 
stone 

It is surprising how much the habit of reading 
together has to do with the habit of companion- 
ship, how strong a preventive it is against 


“loss.” I read aloud, for at least an hour 
every evening, to both my boys until they 


Went away to boarding-school, and the habit 
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Walker Dishwasher-Sink 
is the newest kitchen 
model. 


Walker Dishwashers 
are also made in two 


standard sizes of 
portable and station- 
ary types. Write for 
literature. 


THE NEW WALKER DISHWASHER SINK 


TE 1E same principles of electric drive and 
aeroplane propeller action—the same dish- 
racks that hold the dishes properly for the 
action of water are in this new dishwasher sink 
as have given such satisfaction in the portable 
machines to thousands of users. 


The complete outfit is the most modern equip- 
ment you can have in your kitchen. 


Save the unpleasant part of housework for 


yourself and even for your maid. The time 


Portable Types 
in Two Sizes 
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Gives You 2 Articles in 1 


spent in hand-dishwashing is not only old- 
fashioned drudgery but is a waste of time that 


can be spent in other duties. . 4 
You can not afford to be without a yi 
WALKER— it will take first place among me 
the electrical appliances in your home. A”: = > 


Write today for interesting booklet A i € 
and full particulars, prices and guar- oO 
antee. Address Walker Dish- 
washer Corp., 317 Walton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 7 
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Cleane 
der-Stronger 


LL Steel. No wood. Does not absorb damp- 
ness, swell, warp or crack. No panels or 
moldings to collect dirt. All-steel—smooth, flat, 


sheet steel, easy to keep constantly clean. All 
steel lining—positively water-tight. All steel 
doors—fit closely, won’t stick or warp. Keep 


cold air in. Between the steel walls, thick lay- 
ers of a new insulating material, more expensive 
than cork or felt, keeps cold in and heat out. All 
inside parts—ice-pan, shelves, drain pipe, etc.— 


easily removable for cleaning with soap and water. | 


WHAT TYPE OF REFRIGERATOR DO YOU PREFER? 
Write for free booklet picturing and describing 


varied styles of Success Refrigerators as sold by} 


leading stores everywhere. 
SUCCESS MFG. CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


‘S UCCESS 


REFRIGERA 


Your Money Back If You Are Not Highly TOR 
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Send coupon below 
for free copy of this, 
the most unique 
cookbook ever pub- 
lished. 


Contains complete menus using 
famous Mexican dishes 
the Mexican flay or for American dishes. 
With this cookbook you can vary the 


and recipes for 


daily menu toa surprising degree of com- 
plete satisfaction to the entire family 


~ Oe -bhardt’s Eagle 
Chili Powder 


gives that real Mexican tang and a 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, 
fish, soups, salads and salad dressings. 
Made from only genuine Ancho pep- 
a blending o 
val formula originated by 


pers with of spices accord- 
ing to the origir 
Gebhardt. It your grocer cannot supply 


you send 30¢ for full size bottle post paid 


Gebhardt--San Antonio 
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This storm door closes—always! 


MIGHTY important service that this unobtrusive Sargent 
Door Closer “520” renders! Snuggled up there at the top 
of the door, out of the way and never complaining, it closes 
the door unfailingly —though the kiddies, the postman or 
even you should forget it. Next summer it will close the 
screen door just as silently and surely. 
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Many people are surprised at the power and stick-to-it- 
iveness of Sargent “520” until they realize that this rugged 
little closer is made like the big Sargent Door Closer which 
they have seen working for years on the heavy doors of 
public buildings. 


In modern homes, “520” Door Closers are also used on 
the many interior doors which should be closed—the down- 
stairs lavatory, cellar, back-stairs and refrigerator room 
doors. It is so inexpensive, so easily applied and so un- 
usually convenient that no home should be 
without it. A clear diagram in each box 
shows you how to install it on any door. 
See it at your hardware store and write 
us for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street 


Sargent Door 
Closer “520” 


New Haven, Conn. 
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A Letter to Every Mother 


still persists, though of course with less regu- 
larity. Only a few nights ago one of them 
drifted into the library with a question about 
Dumas’ “Marguerite de Valois”; and when J 
had told him that I thought he would enjoy 
all the Valois romances, and shown him the 
proper sequence in which to read them, he 
continued, quite casually, to hang around. | 
pulled out a volume of Tennyson’s poems, 
opening at random at the introduction to 
“The Idyls of the King.” With a few explana- 





tions I began to read. Instantly an eager 
response leaped to meet my own enjoyment: 
“Dedicated to Queen Victoria’s husband? 
What did he do? When did he die? I like that 
line about ‘wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life.’ Are there some more poems 
in that book as good as that one, and do you 
know how they happened to be written, too?” 
The clock was striking midnight before either 
of us was conscious of the fact that we had 
both intended to spend the evening in quite 
a different way! 


We Love Books and Music 

You may perhaps raise the point that my own 
love of books has caused them to be a greater 
factor in the bond which unites me with my 
children, and in the pleasure that we have 
had together, than is generally the case. I 
do not agree with you, because while it is per- 
fectly true that I love and understand liter- 
ature better than the other arts, those have 
been factors, too. I can not carry a tune or 
play acceptably on any instrument, but I 
managed somehow to help the boys with their 
first attempts at practising, and I taught them 


| all to sing when they were very small. We 


invested in Victor records, and they learned to 
be familiar with many of the airs from the 
best operas long before it was possible for them 
to see those operas produced; we went to con- 
certs and recitals together—in Chatauqua 
tents and village halls until we could go to 
something more pretentious. It was no time 
at all before my children were far beyond any 
help that I could give them, because, I am 
thankful to say, they are all far more musicel 





than I am; but they knew I was interested, if 


' inefficient, and they had had their first push— 


that was what really counted. And now that 
one is a member of the Harvard Glee Club, 
and another taking a leading part in his school 
production of “Patience,” I am not any the 
less happy about it because I could never do 
anything of the kind myself. It is a terrible 
mistake—another mistake which often brings 
about a “‘loss’”—for a mother to feel that her 
children’s tastes and talents must necessarily 
be the same as hers if they are really to count 
for anything. If Junior wants to be a brick- 
layer when he grows up, and can lay bricks 
better than he can do anything else, by all 
means let him, even though you want him 
to be a clergyman; he would probably be an 
inferior and wretchéd one under those circum- 
stances, and you would be much more likely 
to “lose” him. 

This is one of the reasons why I think 
children mean increasingly more to_ their 
mother as they grow older—that the things 
she can do for them become so increasingly 
varied and interesting. Another reason is that 
the things they can do for her increase in like 
proportion. With a little baby, she must con- 
tinually pour out devotion, care, service; 
with an older child, this devotion, care, and 
service are returned, full measure, pressed 
down, running over. It may be more blessed 
to give than to receive, but it is very human to 
like to receive! You will never forget the first 
time your baby “helps mother.’ And from 
then on, he will help you more and more all 
the time. Let him begin to assume responsi- 
bility for some small tasks as early as possible— 
he will swell with pride at being considered 
trustworthy and competent, and you will have 
more leisure and energy to devote to him in 
other ways. The viewpoint that “it makes 
things harder for mother” if he does not put 
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A Letter to Every Mother 


away his own toys and pick up his own clothes 
will often appeal to him when he is not in the 
Jeast concerned in neatness as a cardinal virtue. 
Filling the -woodbox, sweeping the porch, 
emptying the scrap-baskets, running the car- 
pet-sweeper—all become attractive on the 
.same principle. And how quickly duties like 
these expand into larger and more important 
ones—building the kitchen fire, helping to 
take care of the younger children, setting the 
table, learning to cook a few simple and whole- 
some dishes—and I think it is just as desirable 
that boys should learn these things as girls, 
exactly as I think girls as well as boys are bene- 
fited by some knowledge of carpentry and 
machinery. Whenever it is possible, every 
child should have a garden with both flowers 
and vegetables in it, and so learn not only to 
supply, but to adorn, the family board. 

“Am I really helping you?” he asks, over 
and over again. 

It means a good deal to a mother to be able 

to reply, honestly and heartily, “You really 
are.” 
No one could possibly have loved her first 
baby more than I did, I am sure; and yet, 
as I look back on the first summer of his life, 
when I nursed him in spite of severe burns 
which required painful dressing twice a day, 
and compare it with this one, when he takes 
my letters down in shorthand and pastes 
clippings in my scrap-book; and drives the old 
motor car and wards off dealers who try to sell 
me new ones; and tutors his younger brothers; 
and milks the cows and mows the lawns—to 
mention just a few of the ways in which he is 
helpful—well, I am free to confess that I get 
more enjoyment out of him personally, and 
out of life in general, now, than I did then! 

A third reason why children mean more 
and more all the time as they grow older is 
that it is possible to undertake high adventure 
with them. A little baby needs to be kept 
very quiet. It can not be moved about much 
without actually harming it, and therefore its 
mother must either leave it behind—which, of 
course, she does not wish to do—or stay at 
home herself. And no matter how much we 
love our homes, we all want to leave them 
sometimes, if only for the joy of coming back. 


"Thad been to Colorado four times before I 


went there with Peter, but I never realized 
to the full the tawny, gaunt grandeur of 
Cripple Creek, the crystalline translucency of 
Glacier Lake, until we saw them together. 
I had known the Bois de Boulogne from a 
child, but I never saw how gay and joyous a 
spot it was until Henry and I motored through 
it in the dusk the evening after he joined me 
in Paris last summer, and we saw together 
the twinkling lights strung jewel-like at the 
Chateau de Madrid and Armenonville. It is 
not necessary, either, to go as far as this: 
only last week we found high adventure by 
suddenly starting off on a motor-trip across the 
state of Vermont. 


A Motor Trip Together 

My original objective—or excuse—was that 
I wanted to go to Manchester to see Mrs. 
George Orvis—a lady with whom I determined 
to become better acquainted from the first 
moment that I met her in Washington last 
winter, at the Conference of the Republican 
National Committee—dark, tall, and strik- 
ingly handsome; perfectly dressed, perfectly 
poised; brilliantly interesting to talk with and 
to listen to, full of projects which always seem 
to be carried out and ideas which always 
seem to mature into accomplished facts. 
Three times (six years) mayor of Manchester, 
refusing a fourth term this summer because 
of her heavy duties as Republican National 
Committee-woman for the state of Vermont, 
and member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee; owner and manager of a magnificent 
farm of fifteen hundred acres; owner and 
manager of the famous Equinox Hotel 
There was nothing particularly surprising, I 
think you will agree, about my wishing to 











“Theyll do you good. daddy!” 


—and how good they taste! When a man bites into 





these golden-brown morsels of health and delight he 


renee es doesn’t wait for a second invitation to take another. 
0, *OOaS 
Pillsburv's Best Have you eaten Pillsbury’s bran muffins, made ac- 
Flour, cording to the popular Pillsbury recipe printed on the 
ee a Pillsbury package? Ifnot, prepare yourself for a genuine 
ssa” treat. Forget the flavor of any bran muffins you may 
Graham Flour have eaten heretofore. Get ready for a new and delight- 
Rye Flour ful appetite experience. 
Farina 


licious bran cookies. 


Mills Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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Order Pillsbury’s Health Bran from your grocer. The 
tested Pillsbury muffin recipe is on the package. Try it 
today. Surprise your family. Bring on a plate heaped 
high with these toothsome titbits of health. Try, also, 
the Pillsbury recipes for appetizing bran bread and de- 


Because Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural bran, it 
lends itself to a never-ending variety of delicious bran 
foods. Twenty suggestions for serving are given in our 
Health Bran Booklet sent free on request. Pillsbury Flour 
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Their First Investment 


—15 Minutes a Day 
HAT should a family’s 


very first investment be? 
Bonds? A home? Insurance? 
There is one thing even more 
vital than these. Their future 
success is going to depend prin- 
cipally upon Ais and her mental 
growth. 

Will their social acquaintances 
find her interesting, or mentally 
commonplace? Will men in busi- 
ness be impressed with his capac- 
ity tothinkstraightand talk well? 


More than 150,000 families 
have found the answer to these 
with the help of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
(sometimes called The Harvard Classics) 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day”’ are enough, how 
in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

Every reader of this column is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and 

entertaining little 
book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 


Send for this Free 

booklet that gives 

Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
{ 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the J 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), I 
{ and containing the plan of reading recommended by ] 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
| Mr. 
Name ~ Mrs. as 
| LMiss 
Address iis 
{ 
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A Letter to Every Mother 


visit her on her native heath and see her in 
action; and so, taking Henry along for chauffeur 
and Peter for ballast and both for company 
(poor John, involved in college entrance ex- 
aminations, had to be left behind), I chugged 
away in the faithful motor car which for the 
last ten years has served as our caravan. 

We swung across the blue river at Newbury, 
and sped down the Connecticut Valley, smooth 
as green velvet, around Lake Morey, rippling 
and sparkling, then straight ahead to White 
River Junction. It was a crisp, clear morning, 
golden with sunshine that dappled the road 
even through the most shaded places—and 
there were many of these shaded places, thickly 
bordered with evergreen, with white birches, 
and maples already showing a scarlet signal 
here and there. Usually a little brook rushed 
along beside such highways, clear and brown, 
and apparently in a tremendous hurry to get 
somewhere—the only part of the landscape 
that did seem in a hurry—the rest of it was 
almost uncannily peaceful and still. At White 
River Junction we left the Connecticut and 
followed the smaller White River to nestling 
Woodstock; not long after, we turned into 
Plymouth Notch, and—Peter having been 
proclaiming his famished condition for at least 
two hours—alighted for lunch. We ate it in a 
pasture studded with fir-trees, beside a cold 
little stream, in the very heart of those remote 
and quiet mountains which close down on the 
one narrow, winding road that threads its 
way between them. ‘Far from the haunts of 
men” was the descriptive phrase that began 
to run through my mind. We hardly passed 
a human habitation as, refreshed and rested, 
we continued on our way. Everywhere there 
was the same healing stillness, everywhere 
the same wholesome fragrance of harvest and 
forest and stream. Then, without warning, 
at the top of a twisting rise, we came upon the 
tiny village of Plymouth: six little houses 
clustered about a severely straight little church, 
and a store bearing the inscription: 

General Florence V. Cilley Merch. 

Post Office. 
Plymouth, Vt. 

In one of these houses—low-roofed, many- 
gabled, white-painted, green-shuttered, with a 
shallow porch leading from kitchen to wood- 
shed, a father and mother were seeking con- 
solation and solitude; for, in the sloping cem- 
etery just beyond, the mound covered with 
simple flowers—late sweet-peas, early asters, 
many-hued gladioli—not the flowers that 





famous florists send, but which faithful friends 
bring—is the grave of that 
slender son whom they have lost, and who lies 
close beside that earlier ancestor whose resting- 
place is marked with the words, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.” 


Where Sorrow Has Been 


What does it matter that this man and this 
woman are the Chief Executive and the First 
Lady of a mighty country? Nothing, except 
that because of the heavy burdens which this 
high office entails, it is almost impossible to 
escape from them even in the presence of 
death. Nothing, except that because of “the 
white light which beats upon a throne” it is 
| almost impossible even to grieve in private. 
| Yet their boy died when he must have meant 
| more to them than ever before in his life . . 
| I never shall forget the shuddering murmur 
| that rose like some living thing and spread 
from one end of the great Democratic National 
| Convention to the other when, late one sultry 
| night, the Chairman, holding in his hand a 
| tiny slip of paper which had been swiftly passed 
| up to him from the press-box, leaned forward 
and said in a hushed voice, “It is with profound 
regret that I must announce the death of 
Calvin Coolidge, Junior, at ten-thirty this 
evening. The Convention will at once adjourn 
out of respect to his memory.” 





YOUR CHILD 
would choose this 
doll for Christmas 


Br Lzz is as adorably pretty and 
sturdy as a baby. JHer soft, round 
stuffed body feels like a baby’s to hug. 
Her hard, almost-unbreakable face and arms 
and legs are dimpled—and her legs are 
floppy and life-like as tiny sister's. 


Betty Lee says ‘‘Mamma’”’ in the sweet- 
est way, Closes her darling blue eyes with 
real eyelashes and goes fast asleep. You 
can wash her face, dress and undress her, 
treat her like a real child. 


That is why daughter loves her so. She 
is pretty as a picture but built for long 
wear. Mothers find that there is a lot 





sweet-faced, | 


more than just play in Effanbee Dolls. 
They are character-builders, made life-like to 
teach gentle care. 


This booklet tells you 


How to suggest simple les 
sons through ioterest io 
dolls, instill good manners 
and correct bad ones. It tells 
you how to choose the doll 
best adapted to your child's 
age. Send the coupon for it. 
It is free. 

Betty Lee and all her sis- 
ters—and there are, oh, so 
many in the Effanbee Fam- 

N\, ily—are practically unbreak- 

W\ able. They are made to be 

W\ played with—not put away 

"for best." They are called 

the “Dolls with the Golden 

Heart"’ because of their dar- 

ling little golden heart neck- 

laces. Look for it when you look for an Effanbee Doll. 

All good stores sell them. If your dealer does not carry 
them, write to us. 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
Dept. 4, 45 Greene Street, New York City 


EFFANBEE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM Dept. 4 
45 Greene Street, New York 


Please send me your free booklet, “THE PROPER DOLL 
FOR MY CHILD'S AGE.” 
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1) gran pe beautifully ’neath 
frock or suit, they emphasize 
trimness of figure. They are so very 
comfortable you hardly know you 
have them on. 


Full freedom is assured by the long- 

stride, diamond, reinforced gusset; 

the curved leg cut longer on thein- 
side; and the extra 
length in back which 
prevents the garment 
from pulling down. 


What a blissfully com- 












ThePat.Diae fortable waist band! 
— Triple stitched, of the 





finest woven elastic, it 
cannottwist orroll. The 
beautiful, shirred cuffs 
hug the limbs lightly, 
et securely. You will 
like the dainty, shirred 
tight-top pocket. 
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If your favorite store does 
not have Goldette Bloom- 
ers state name of store, 
hip size, color and mate- 
tial desired and we will 
see that you’re supplied. 









Waist Band 
Elastic Lies 





Goldettes are made in Mil- 
anese Silk Jersey, 
Fine Radium, 
Silk Pongee 
Tricolette and 
Imported Eng- 
lish Satinette. 
Theycome in all 
popular colors 
including Soft 
Pastel Shades, 


The Goldette in Milanese pure 
silk Italian Jersey has a lovely lus- 
tre and sheen, Medium weight. 
Long wearing. Easy to launder. 
Any color desired. Correct fit is 
secured from three hip sizes: 
(No. 1) 34-42 hip; (No. 2) 42-48 
hip; (No. 3) 48-56 hip. State your 
hip size. 


THE WALTER A. 
Goldsmith Company 


2161 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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the thousands gathered there were thinking of 
the boy who had gone, and of their own sons, 
in the same agonized breath . . . And neither 
shall I forget the way in which men and women 
and children came and went in Plymouth that 
day, without intrusion and without disrespect 
—impelled only by a feeling too strong to be 
repressed, that they must see for themselves 
the place where the President was born and 
where his son was buried. They made no 
effort to pass the barriers which had been 
erected, for they came in affection and rever- 
ence and sympathy, not in curiosity; and for 
the most part, they came silently. It was a 
place of prayer. 
Visiting Mrs. Orvis 

On we went again, through valley, over 
mountains, into the heart of the marble 
countrv—for the little Green Mountain State, 
which we are so often prone to think of solely 





| 





as the source of maple sugar and scenery, pro- 
duces more marble than any other section of 
the United States. Every now and then we 
passed snow-white quarries, or freight cars 
laden with glistening blocks ready to be 
shipped to distant cities. 

Manchester at last, as a rose-shot dusk was 
folding down, gray and misty; and then, 
in the lovely Colonial house close beside the 
huge hotel of which she is so capable and so 
gracious a chatelaine, the long-promised visit 
with Mrs. Orvis, after we were comfortably 
settled on a big, antique sofa in a white-paneled 
room beside an open fire. She was looking 
more attractive than ever, in the smartest sort 
of black frock, and paisley slippers; and without 
attaching any more self-importance to the 
achievement than if she had purchased a new 
hat—which, by the way, I imagine she does 
pretty frequently, too—she told me how she 
had personally raised the money to oil the 
roads from one end of the county to the other, 
until she was able to secure the cooperation of 
the different individual towns in doing so. 
She told me, too, about starting in June a 
Woman’s Republican Club, which two months 
later numbered seven thousand members; of 
sending out countless little folders which read, 
“In 1920, for every one hundred persons who 
voted in Vermont, one hundred and twenty 
stayed at home; for every hundred persons who 
voted in New Hampshire, forty-eight stayed 
at home. What is the matter with Vermont?” 
This concrete example of the neglect of the 
ballot, which is a grave menace to the public 
welfare in every state at present, has been most 
effective. And in speaking of the difficulty 
of getting out the rural vote, Mrs. Orvis 
mentioned one factor which would never 
have occurred to me as an obstacle. 

“T don’t underestimate the importance and 
value of the Rural Free Delivery for one min- 
ute,” she said, “but it Aas made an enormous 
amount of difference in the constant exchange 
of ideas throughout the community. In the 
old days, a farmer simply had to hitch up and 
come to the postoffice when he wanted his 
mail. Once there, he stopped for a while, to 
pass the time of day with his neighbors, and 
politics, local and national, played a large 
part in the conversation. Now he stays at 
home, and his paper is brought to him. He 
reads it. But he does not find out what his 
neighbor thinks about the same piece of news 
and unite opinion and influence with him. 
His wife does not do so much visiting either. 
She telephones. When a telephone will take 
the place of a personal call, she makes it serve. 
There is actually less cooperation than there 
used to be, all the time, and we need more. 
Of course, I don’t want to see the Rural Free 
Delivery and the telephone abolished—but 
I do wish we could have their benefits without 
their drawbacks.” 

The crackling fire was nothing but a glowing 
bed of embers when I finally rose to say good- 
night. And then Mrs. Orvis reminded me 
that Saturday was to be “Vermont Day” at 
Plymouth, that the “dead line” was to be 
abolished between three and five in the after- 
noon, and that the President and Mrs. Coolidge 












Dont let your face tough 
its pillow until your skin has been 


“thoroughly deansed” 









—and now for those 
**three golden minutes” 
I call my own 


**The long, busy day over at last. 


**And now for those ‘three golden 
minutes’ I call my own, when I wipe 
away all of the day’s dirt and tired- 
ness. Then my skin can function 
normally all night and by: morning 
be fresh and radiant. 


**I have found a cold cream that 
cleanses, revives and smooths out 
tired linesall at the same time; one 
of such pureness, doctors prescribe 
it— Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. 
*‘If you, too, will make it arule never 
to let your face touch its pillowat night 
until your skin is thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you'll 
notice a difference.”* 
Forsale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes,10c,25c,50c. Jars,35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 
There’s a ** Try-It-Yourself”’ trial 
tube for you—Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 

* + « 
Howto use those “Three Golden Minutes” 
1 — Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 
your face and neck. 
I1— Leave it on a minute to sink in. 
II] — Wipe of the cleansing cold eream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water. 
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Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept.J013 
214 West 14th St., New York. 
Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 
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In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 105 Dufferin St., Toronto. 
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vantage, the hair 
must be kept lustrous 
and fragrant 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Elixir Shampoo 


cleanses the scalp and 
hair perfectly. After the 
shampoo apply 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Hair Tonic 


The original French Eau 
de Quinine, which imparts 
beautiful lustre and refined, 
lasting fragrance. Use Eau 
de Quinine daily to prevent 
dandruff and preserve the 
youthful appearance of the 
hair. 





Ask your dealer also for 
ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Talc, 
Lilac Vegetal, Lilac Bath 
Salts. 


Exquisite French Quality 


Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD Bidg. NEW YORK 
204 King Street, East Toronto 
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A Letter to Every Mother 


would receive, quite informally, all who chose 
to go and see them. She hoped I would stop 
there on my way home. 


After some consultation with the boys, | 


decided to follow her advice. We had, to be 
sure, one picture of Plymouth in our minds 
already—a touching, beautiful, and unforget- 
table one; but now, as the result of our de- 
cision, we have another more poignant still: 
In the green meadows and pastures were parked 
hundreds of motor cars, bearing the license 
tags of almost every state in the Union; other 
visitors came in old top-buggies, in “carryalls,” 
on foot. Around the sturdy “general store,’ 
and in front of the severe little church, a — 
slow-moving line of men and women and 
children advanced—men and women and chil- 
dren for the most part very plainly dressed, in 
their sober Sunday best—toward a man and 
woman standing, without attendants, in the 
back-yard of a little white cottage, as unpre- 
tentious in their appearance as those who 
came to greet them—a slender, gracious lady, 
with dark hair and a cordial smile, wearing a 
simple white gown; a slender, quiet man in 
blue serge. 

With the finished and calm perfection of 
a White House reception, the line pro- 
gressed. There was no haste, no disorder, no 
disturbance. Five thousand persons were 
gathered there. A mighty palace could not 
have held them; the little hamlet did. There 
is always room among the hills for every one, 
always a welcome waiting. Henry and Peter 
aad I took our places soberly. It was like 
forming in some wonderful processional. We 
have read history together, my sons and I, 
many times. This time we were helping to 
make it. I doubt if among all the nations of 
the world there is another whose Chief Execu- 
tive could come so close to the people, in such 
a setting—in spirit and in truth. Twenty 
years from now, when we tell the generation 
that comes after us about the great events of 
the Coolidge administration, we will tell them, 
first of all, about that day. 

So, without going very far from home, we 
had our great adventure together, and came 
home together, well content. You will do 
both with your son, too, some day. And per- 
haps, when that time comes, you will send 
me word that I was right when I said you 
would never lose your baby, that he would 
mean more and more to you with every passing 
day. 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Toseee Porhuissar Kasper — 


A Correction 


Good Housekeeping regrets that, 
Owing to a typographical error in the 
caption under the picture of Senator 
Walsh and his daughter, in the 
September “Letter from a Senator’s 
Wife,” the daughter was called “‘Mrs. 
Snyder.” Sheis Mrs. Genevieve Gudger 


MY SONG 


By LorNA VALENTINE MALLINSON 


If I could write a song or two, 

I’d write a song so free, 

Of all the notes of every bird 

That sings on land or sea. 

I’d have the wind’s faint echo 

Build my theme so rare, 

And now and then I’d add a cloud 

That floats through scented air. 

Then maybe in the moonlight 

I’d add a star or two, 

And in the morning early 
sparkling drop of dew. 


As 
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The Light / 
of Olden 


More appre- ~~ 
ciated by women * “ 
of today for their™ 

slender grey-green grace, 

the soft mellow light and the 

spicy fragrance they leave on the 

air. They are as charming as*in the 

days of old and women everywhere love ~ 
the fascinating candle light. Two bayberry candles six 
inches long with legend attractively attached to their 


container. 
THE SANITARY 
BUBBLE SET 


No, 594 


e is an outfit that all mothers will approve of. It 
with aluminum pen which cannot rust, pure Fairy 
=] soap, sanitary wonder bub- 
ble pipe and full directions 
for using. Will chase gloom 
away on rainy days and 
amuse a child for hours, 
A clever new idea 
in the way of a 


NEW PUFF 


that has already found fa- 

vor among the girls. QOut- 

side is of dresden silk while 

one side is finished in white 
velour for powder and 
the other in pink vel- 
our for a_ touch of 
rouge. With hand dee- 
orated gift card that 
tells how. 


No. 
4848 
F 6$.60 


Dickie and Doris Shade Pulls 


How happy they'll be to swing 
from your window shades. A 

delightfully 

“& any child. Carefully deco- 
~,,ated and hung by silk 


new gift for 


te cords. 


GIFTS 


Several hun- 

7 dred other 
= gifts from 
} the House of 

Et ae 


aco torily 
can 


Write Dept. 36. make gift are. +4. from it. 


| The Pohlson Gift Shop, Pawtucket, R. L 





**SAVE-A-THIRD”’ EXQUISITE SILKS 


Why y one are" quality silks when labor and trimmings cost the| 
you can obtain quality silks that are sold ONLY in 
ane highest class department stores in the very largest cities in the} 
United States. Silks. oar be dear at $1.00 ares or cheap at $2.00. 
oe silks are AMAZING for two IMPOR’ reasons: Very) 
exceptional character and appearances. Send for 
NDS of delighted customers. 
yard | Duvetys $2.00 yard 
de Chine- - 2. or 
Srepe de CI Crepe - 2.25 
Both supreme for ex- 
uisite underwear. at 
Santon Crepe ~~ - Be 25 


English Broad Ma (cot- 
ton) the best of its kind 190°: 


Georgette 

All Silk Satin- - - 

Brocaded Faille- - - 2.00 

PrintedCrepe, wonderfal epttorns Fata Canton 

i ag and blouses raik s se i Crep De. Moire, Faille 2.50 ° 
urdy, Long Wea ng. ockings for 

Semi Fashioned, Pure sil = - 3pr. for $2.1 Lb 

Full Fashioned, Pure oe -_- $1.2 
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D Bracken, Cordovan, White and Black. 
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3 Mabel, look at that 
e 
enormous crack in the 
Ask e 99 
« | wall. What a pity! 
4933 ° 
$35 “It’s right over the dres- 
ser, too, where you can’t 
A help seeing it. I'm glad 
of. > ‘ 
be that can’t happen in my 
rections 
oom new house. We used 
ar metal lath.’ 
a 
FF Plaster cracks are unneces- 
ot sary even in modestly- 
x while priced homes. Just insist 
ler and that your Contractor use 
uch of Mahoning Expanded Metal 
that Lath on the ceilings of the 
principal rooms of your 
house, and a strip six inches 
each way in the corners of 
every room. 
ulls This limited and economical use of 
) swing Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath 
~~ will protect your rooms from many 
y deco- unsightly plaster cracks at an addi- 
aes: tional initial cost of less than 1% 
FTS of the price of the house. 
aoe It is, of course, desirable to use 
aa Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath as 
c a plaster base throughout the house. 
lus The extra cost in building is slight 
Ls and will be saved many times over 
Chet, in freedom from repairing and 
copy redecorating. 
y an 
Le ‘Better Homes’’ is an attractive 
can booklet written especially for 
RL home builders, which explains 


The beauty of rooms like this 
is permanently destroyed by 
nsightly plaster cracks. 





clearly how metal lath prevents 
cracks and stops fire. Free on 
request. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Warren e Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


Prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
Fre. decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
: and stops fire at small initial cost. 
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ved, “Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
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Love 
(Continued from page 22) 


privately hoped this mightn’t be the first 
of a series of such longings, for it was in 
her opinion essential that a young couple 
should be left undisturbed by relations, and 


| especially they should not be allowed to get a 





feeling that at any moment they might unex- 
pectedly be descended upon. It made them 
jumpy, and what could be worse for a young 
married woman than to be made jumpy? For 
six months Virginia’s mother had left her most 
properly alone, only coming down occasionally 
for a night and never without being asked. 
Was she now going to inaugurate an era of 
surprise visits? Stephen wouldn’t like it at 
all, and Mrs. Colquhoun couldn’t help feeling, 
even as Virginia had felt, a little uneasy. If 
she had seen the luggage, she would have felt 
still more so, for it was not, as Virginia had 


already noticed, the luggage of a mere 
week-end. 
“How natural!” said Mrs. Colquhoun. 


“And dear Virginia will, I am sure, have been 
delighted.” 
“Yes,” said Virginia, removing her pile of 





papers out of reach of the jam to which her 
mother seemed to be helping herself a little 
carelessly—Stephen did so much dislike stick- 
iness. 

“But I hope you weren’t worried about her,” 
Mrs. Colquhoun continued. “She is in very 
good hands here, you know, and you may be 
sure that when her husband is away, I look 
after her—don’t I, Virginia?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia, anxiously watching her 
mother, who seemed about to put her cup 
down on top of the pile of papers. She got up 
and quietly drew the table away into safety— | 
Stephen did so much dislike smudges. 

“Indeed, I know that,” said Catherine 
politely. 

She and Mrs. Colquhoun-had always been 
politeness itself to each other. She tried to 
smile as she spoke, but she couldn’t. An awful 
vision of what Mrs. Colquhoun’s face would 
change into if she could have seen her the 
night before froze her mouth stiff. 

“She looks ill,” thcaght Mrs. Colquhoun, 
and fervently hoped she wasn’t going to be ill 
there. 


VIRGINIA offered them bread and but- 

ter. Mrs. Colquhoun would not eat; she 
would just have a cup of tea and be off again. 
Virginia mustn’t think she came there only 
for what she could get— 

Virginia smiled, for this was one of her 
mother-in-law’s little jokes, but she was of so 
grave a type of countenance that even when 
she smiled she somehow managed still to look 
serious. She had strongly-marked dark eye- | 
brows, and her hair was drawn off her forehead 
and neatly brushed back from her ears. “She 
looked very young—rather like a schoolgirl 
in her last term, dressed with the plainness | 
Stephen and her own taste preferred. She | 
was not pretty, she was merely young; 
but what grave, what charm, there was in| 
that! 

Her mother-in-law watched her presiding 
over the massive silver tea service—George | 
had wished his Catherine’s tea service to be 
handsome—with proud and affectionate pos- 
sessiveness. Virginia called both the mothers- 
in-law ‘“mother’—what else was she to call | 
them? Conversation was constantly being | 
tripped up and delayed by this when the three 
were together, for unless their eyes were fixed 
on her face, they couldn’t know which of 
them she was talking to; and Virginia, who was | 
anxious to be a good hostess, besides dutifully | 
loving them both, sometimes found this a strain | 
and wished she could deal with them separately. | 
Not that, owing to the rareness and shortness | 
of her mother’s visits, it had often happened | 
that she had had them at the same time, but | 
on those occasions her mother-in-law, apprised 
of the arrival, refrained, as she put it, from | 
intruding. This had been easy when a visit | 
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Love 


only lasted from Saturday to Monday, but if 
the present one were going to last longer— 
and what about all that luggage?—it was not 
to be expected or wished that Stephen’s mother 
shouldn’t come round as usual. 

What she and Stephen’s mother wanted 
most to know at that moment was how long 
Virginia’s mother meant to stay. But no one 
can ever ask what most they want to know. 
What one most wants to know does invariably 
seem outside the proprieties, thought Virginia, 
slightly frowning at life’s social complications 
as she ate her bread and butter, thankful that 
she and Stephen lived in the country where 
there were fewer of them. 

And Catherine didn’t help in any way. She 
said nothing whatever about her intentions, 
and hardly anything about anything else; 
she merely sat there and looked dilapidated. 
Evidently, thought Mrs. Colquhoun, observing 
her, she was worn out. But why? One journey 
from London to Chickover, even by a slow 
Sunday train, oughtn’t to make a normal 
woman look yellow. Mrs. Cumfrit looked 
excessively yellow. Why? 

“Do have some of this cake, mother,” said 
Virginia; and as Catherine’s gaze was fixed 
on the open window and Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
was fixed on Catherine, they both together 
said they wouldn’t, thank you; and then, as 
usual when this happened, there was a brief 
upheaval of explanations. 

“And how is the excellent Mrs. Mitcham?” 
inquired Mrs. Colquhoun pleasantly. ‘How 
does she like her transplantation from a quiet 
country parish to London? Does she take root 
in Mayfair?” 

Catherine said she was as kind as ever and 
made her most comfortable. 

“We were sure she would, weren’t we, 
| Virginia? Dear Mrs. Cumfrit, I do so like 
to know that you are in clover with that 
| devoted creature to look after you. And so 
| does Virginia, don’t you, Virginia?” 

Virginia said she did, and Catherine said 
she was. 

“But how does the good soul like it when 
| you leave her alone and come away?” inquired 
| Mrs. Colquhoun. “Oh, 
never do leave her for long, do you? A day 
or two—at the outside a day or two—or 
| really one can imagine her beginning to fret, 
| she is so devoted to you.” 

“Stephen might have stayed in the flat,” 
said Virginia, ‘‘as you’re not in it this week- 
|end, mother. Poor Stephen—he does get sv 
| very tired of hotels. I wish we had known.” 
“Oh—” exclaimed Catherine, startled at the 
| picture her imagination instantly presented of 
Stephen loose in her bedroom—there were only 
two bedrooms in the flat, hers and Mrs. 
Mitcham’s—sleeping in her bed, ranging at 
will among her excessively pretty odds and 
ends, among all those little charming things 
that collect on the dressing-table of a wealthy 
man’s adored wife, and naturally don’t wear 
out as fast as he does. But she pulled herself 
up, and after a tiny pause deftly ended what 
had so unpropitiously begun, with ‘“‘What a 
pity!” 





“PERHAPS it might be arranged another 
time,” suggested Mrs. Colquhoun, hoping 
| that Catherine would on this let them know 
| whether the next Sunday was to find her still 
at poor little Virginia’s. Surely not; surely, 
| surely, she couldn’t suddenly have become, after 
so much tactfulness, entirely without any? 
But Catherine only said in her small voice, 
as politely as ever, “Indeed it might,” and 
wondered to herself how many more Sundays 
there were in Lent. Not many, she thought; 
| Easter must be quite close now; Stephen had 
been in London for what seemed to her innu- 
merable week-ends, and Lent, she knew, con- 
| tained only six of them. Yet even if there were 
| only one more, the picture of Stephen in her 
bed... 
Mrs. Colquhoun now saw that only a direct 
' question would extract from Catherine what 
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she wanted to know, and getting up with her 
customary briskness—she was well over sixty, 
but yet was brisk—remarked that she really 
must be going; and having bent over Virginia 
and kissed her—‘‘No, no, don’t dream of 
moving, my dear child,” she said—she ap- 
proached Catherine, who had got out of her 
chair, and held out her hand. 

“Shall I see you again, dear Mrs. Cumfrit?”’ 
she asked. 

And Catherine, instead of, as Mrs. Colqu- 
houn had trusted she would, saying “I’m 
afraid not—I go home tomorrow early,” only 
said warmly, “Indeed, I hope so!” 

Which left Mrs. Colquhoun where it found her. 


XII 


ATE that evening, Virginia, reluctant to 

go upstairs to her frigid solitude, came 
and stood by the fire warming her hands so 
as to put off the melancholy moment a little 
longer, and talked of Stephen. 

“T do so miss him, these week-ends,” she 
said, strangling a sigh. 

Catherine sympathetically stroked her arm. 
“T can so well understand how much one would 
miss some one one loved as you love Stephen,” 
she said. 

“Mother,” thought Virginia, “is really very 
nice, in spite of her odd ways.” 

“You’ve no idea,” she said aloud, her eyes 
bright with pride, “how wonderful he is.” 

“Who,” thought Catherine, ‘could have 
imagined it? That old Stephen.” 

“I’m so glad,” she said aloud, putting her 
arm round Virginia. ‘‘You know I used to be 
afraid—I wasn’t quite sure—whether perhaps 
the difference in age—” 

“Age!” Virginia looked down at her mother 
pityingly. “I wish you understood, mother,” 
she said gravely, “how little age has to do 
with it so long as people love each other. Why, 
what can it matter? We never think of it. 
It simply doesn’t come in. Stephen is Stephen, 
whatever his age may be. He never, never, 
could be anything else.” 

“No,” agreed Catherine rather wistfully, 
for if Stephen could only be something else, 
she might find him easier to talk to. 

However, that was neither here nor there. 
He wasn’t Virginia’s husband in order to talk 
agreeably to her mother. The great thing 
was that he succeeded in bringing complete 
bliss to his wife. How right the child had been 
to insist on marrying him; how unerring was 
her instinct! What had she cared for the 
reasoning of relations, the advice so copiously 
given not only by Catherine herself but by 
various uncles and cousins, both on her father’s 
and mother’s side? And as for the suggestion 
that she would look ridiculous going about 
with a husband old enough to be her father, 
she had merely smiled gravely at that and not 
even condescended to answer. 

“T wonder,” said Catherine, pensively gazing 
into the fire, her cheek against Virginia’s sleeve, 
“how much happiness has been prevented by 
fear.” 

‘What fear?” 

“Of people—and especially relations. Their 
opinion.” 

“T am sure,” said Virginia, blushing a little, 
for she wasn’t used to talking about these 
things to anybody but Stephen, “that one 
should give up everything to follow love.” 

“But what love?” 


Virginia blushed again. “Oh mother—of | 


course, only the right love.” 

“You mean husbands.” 

“Well, of course, mother.” 

Virginia blushed a third time. What could 
her mother imagine she was thinking of? 


She went on with grave shyness: “Love— | 


the right love—shouldn’t mind anything any 
one in the world says.” 

“T suppose it shouldn’t,” said Catherine. 
“And yet—” 

“There isn’t any ‘and yet’ in love, mother. 
Not in real love.” 

“T suppose there isn’t,” said Catherine 
pensively. “But still—” 
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Love 


“There isn’t any ‘but still’ either.” 

Before this splendid inexperience, this may. 
nificent unawareness, Catherine could only 
be silent, mute, and presently she held up her 
face to be kissed, and murmured that she 
thought she would now go to bed. 

Virginia fidgeted. She didn’t seem to want 
to leave the fire. She raked out the ashes for 
quite a long time, and then pushed the chai 
back into their proper places and shook up the 
cushions. 

“T hate going to bed,” she said suddenly, 

Catherine, who had been watching ‘her 
sleepily, was surprised awake again—Virginiy 
had sounded so natural. 

“Do you, darling?” she asked. “Why?” 

Virginia looked at her mother a moment, 
and then fetched the bedroom candles from 
the table they had been put ready on, the 
electric light being now cut off by Stephen’s 
wish at half past ten each night. 

She gave Catherine her candle. “Didn't 
you—?” she said. 

“Didn’t I what?” 

“Hate it when my father was away?” 

“Oh, yes. I see. No, I didn’t—I— liked 
being alone.” 

They stood looking at each other, their 
candles lighting up theirfaces. Catherine’s face 
was surprised; Virginia’s immensely earnest, 

“T think that’s very strange, mother,” she 
said; and added after a silence, “You do under. 
stand, don’t you, that in all I’ve been saying 
about—about love, I only”—she blushed for 
the fourth time—‘“mean proper love.” 

“Oh, quite, darling,’ Catherine hastened to 
assure her. “You mean husbands.” 

And Catherine, not used to bedroom candles, 
held hers crooked and dropped some grease on 
the carpet, and Virginia had the utmost dif- 
ficulty in suppressing an exclamation. Stephen 
did so much dislike grease on the carpets. 


XIII 


TEPHEN came back by the first train next 
morning. Outwardly he looked just a sober, 
middle-aged cleric, giving his wife a perfunc- 
tory kiss while the servants brought in his 
things; inwardly he was thirty at the sight of 
her, and twenty at the touch of her. She, 
suppressing in her turn all signs of joy, received 
his greeting with a grave smile, and they both 
at once went into his study, and shutting the 
door fell into each other’s arms. 

“My wife,” whispered Stephen. 

“My husband,” whispered Virginia. 

It was their invariable greeting at this 
blissful Monday morning moment of reunion. 
No one would have recognized Stephen who 
saw him alone with Virginia; no one would 
have recognized Virginia who saw her alone 
with Stephen. Such are the transformations 
of love. Catherine kept out of the way; she 
went tactfully for a walk. They were to them- 
selves till lunch-time, and could pour out 
everything each had been thinking and feeling 
and saying and doing since they parted, such 
ages ago, on Saturday. 

Unfortunately this time Virginia had some- 
thing to pour out which wasn’t going to give 
Stephen pleasure. She put it off as long as she 
could, but he, made quick by love, soon felt 
there was something in the background of her 
talk, and drawing his finger gently over het 
forehead, which usually was serene with purest 
joy, said: 

“A little pucker. I see the tiniest pucker. 
What is it, Virginia love?” 

“Mother,” said Virginia. 

“Mother? My mother?” 

Stephen couldn’t believe it. His mother 
causing puckers? 

“No. Mine. She’s come.” 

Stephen was much surprised. And o 
Saturday night not a word, not an indication 
of this intention. “Had you asked her?” he 
inquired. : 

“Oh, Stephen—as though I would without 
your consent!” 
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Love 


“No. Of course not, darling. But when?” 

“Yesterday. And I’m afraid—oh, Stephen, 
I do think she doesn’t mean to go away very 
soon, because she has brought two trunks.” 

Stephen was much moved by this news. 
He looked at his wife in real dismay. He con- 
sidered he was still in his honeymoon. What 
was six months? Nothing. To people who 
loved as he and Virginia loved it was abso- 
lutely nothing, and to have a parent come and 
interrupt, and especially a parent to whom 
the whole place had so recently belonged . . . 
Unfortunate; unfortunate; unfortunate to the 
last degree. 

“How very odd!” said Stephen, who till now 
had regarded his mother-in-law as a monument 
of tact, and after a pause: ‘Two trunks, did 
yousay? You counted them, I suppose. Two 
trunks. That is certainly a large number. 
And your mother said nothing at all of this 
when I dined with her on Saturday.” 

“I do hope, darling,” interrupted Virginia 
anxiously, “that you had enough to eat?” 

“Plenty, plenty,” said Stephen, waving the 
recollection of the scrambled eggs aside. ‘She 
said no word at all, Virginia. On the contrary, 
she assured me she was coming to St. Clement’s 
to hear me preach last night.” 

“Oh, Stephen—I simply can’t understand 
how she could bear to miss that!” 

“Have you any idea, my love, what made 
her come down unannounced?” asked Stephen, 
the joy of his homecoming completely clouded 
over. : 

“No, darling. I can’t make it out. It 
really puzzles me.” 

“Nor any idea as to the length of her pro- 
posed stay?” 

“Only the idea of the two trunks. Mother 
hasn’t said a word, and I can’t very well ask.” 

“No,” said Stephen thoughtfully. “No.” 
And added, “‘It is very disquieting.” 

It was; for he saw clearly what an awkward 
situation must arise with the . abdicated 
monarch alongside of the reigning one for any 
time longer than a day or two. 

“Well, perhaps,” he said, holding Virginia’s 


‘hand, endeavoring to give and get comfort, 


“in spite of the trunks it will only be for a 
day or two. Ladies do take large amounts 
of luggage about with them.” 

Virginia shook her head. “Mother doesn’t,” 
she said. ‘Each time before she brought only 
a bag.” 

They weresilent. He left off stroking herhand. 

Then Stephen pulled himself together. 
“Well, well,” he said. ‘Come, come. What- 
ever it is that happens to us, Virginia love, 
we must do our best to bear it, mustn’t we?” 

“Oh, of course, Stephen darling,” said 
Virginia. ‘You know I'll do whatever you 
do.” She laid her head on his breast. 

“After all, my darling,” he whispered, “we 
have each other.” 

“Indeed and indeed we have,” whispered 
Virginia, clinging to him. 

“My own dear wife,” 
holding her close. 

“My own darling husband,” murmured 
Virginia, blissfully nestling. 


murmured Stephen, 


ATHERINE, meanwhile, was hurrying back 

across muddy fields and many stiles so as not 
to be late for lunch. Anxious to leave her chil- 
dren—was not Stephen by law now also her 
child? Fantastic thought!—to themselves 
as long as possible, she had rather overdone 
it and walked farther than there was time for, 
so that at the end her walk had almost to 
become a run. Stephen, she felt sure, was a 
punctual man. Besides, nobody likes being 
kept waiting for meals. She hoped they 
wouldn’t wait. She hurried and got hot. Her 
shoes were caked in mud, and her hair, for the 
March wind was blowing, wasn’t neat. She 
hoped to slip in unseen and arrange herself 
decently before facing Stephen, but when she 
arrived within sight of the house they both, 
having been standing at the window ever since 
the gong went, came out to meet her. 
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Love 


“Oh, you shouldn’t have!” she cried as soon 
as they were near enough to hear. “You 
shouldn’t have waited. I’m dreadfully sorry. 
I’m sure I’m very late?” 

“Only a quarter of an hour,” said Stephen 
courteously—how wonderful he was! thought 
Virginia. ‘Nothing at all to worry about. 
How do you do. This is an unexpected 
pleasure.” 

“T hope you don’t mind?” said Catherine, 
smiling up at him as they shook hands. “I’ve 
been impulsive. I came down on a sudden 
wave of longing to be with Virginia. You'll 
have to teach me self-control, Stephen.” 

“We all need that,” said Stephen. 

He hid his feelings; he contrived to smile; 
he was wonderful, thought Virginia. 

“And on my very first day I’m late for 
lunch,” said Catherine. “I wish you hadn’t 
waited.” 

The expression, ‘‘my very first day,” seemed 
to Stephen and Virginia ominous; nobody 
spoke of a first day unless there was to be a 
second, a third, a fourth, a whole row of days. 
There was, therefore, a small pause; then 
Stephen said, as politely as if he were a man 
who wasn’t hungry and had not had breakfast 
ever so much earlier than usual, “Not at all,” 
and Catherine felt, as she had so often felt 
before, that he was a little difficult to talk to, 
and Virginia, who knew how particularly he 
disliked being kept waiting for meals even 
when he wasn’t hungry, loved him more than 
ever. 

Indeed, his manner to her mother was per- 
fect, she thought—so patient, so—the absurd 
word did describe it—gentlemanly. And he 
remained patient and gentlemanly even when 
Catherine, in her desire to be quick, only gave 
her muddy shoes the briefest rubbing on the 
mat, so that she made footmarks on the hall 
carpet, and Stephen, who was a clean man 
and didn’t like footmarks on his carpets, 
merely said, 

“Kate will bring a brush.” 


LUNCH went off very well, considering, 

Virginia thought. It was thanks to Stephen 
of course. He was adorable. He told her 
mother the news of the parish, not forgetting 
anything he thought might interest her about 
the people she had known. And afterward in 
the drawing-room, where they had coffee, he 
sent Kate to fetch the plans and estimates, 
and went through them with her mother so 
patiently and carefully, explaining them 
infinitely better and more clearly than Virginia 
had been able to do the day before, and always 
in such admirable brief sentences, using five 
words where she, with her untrained mind, 
had used fifty, and making her mother feel 
that they liked her to know what they were 
doing, and wanted her to share their interests. 
Her mother was not to feel out in the cold. 
Dear Stephen. Virginia glowed with love for 
him. Who but Stephen could, in the moment 
of his own disappointment, think and act 
with such absolute sweetness? 

Time flew. It was her hour for putting up 
her feet, but she couldn’t tear herself away 
from Stephen and the plans. She sat watching 
his fine fa@e, while with his finger he traced 
the lines her mother was having explained 
to her. Her mother looked sleepy. Virginia 
thought this odd so early in the day. She had 
been sleepy the evening before, but that was 

natural after the journey and getting up so 
early. Perhaps she had walked too far, and 
tired herself. After all, she wasn’t any longer 
young. 

“You see how simply it can be worked,” 
said Stephen. “You merely turn this tap—a— 
and the water flows through 6 and c, along d 
and round the curve to f, washing out, on its 
way, the whole of e—” 

Her mother murmured something—Vi irginia 
thought she said, “I’d like to be e”—and if 
this was really w hat she did say, it was evident 
that she not only looked sleepy, but was very 
nearly actually asleep. In which case Stephen’s 
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|said her mother, smiling at him. 
| just come and tuck you up and then leave you 


pains were all being wasted, and he might 
just as well leave off. 

“Not only,” said Stephen, “is this the sim- 
plest device of any that have been submitted, 
and as far as one can humanly tell absolutely 
foolproof, but, as is often the case with the 
best, it is also the cheapest.” 

There was a long pause. Her mother said 
mothing. Virginia looked at her, and it did 
seem as if she really had gone to sleep. 

“Mother,” said Virginia gently; she couldn’t 
bear that Stephen should be taking all this 
trouble to interest and inform somebody who 
wasn’t awake. 

Her mother started, and gave herself a little 
shake, and said rather hastily, “I see.”” And 
then, to save what she felt was a delicate 
situation and divert Stephen’s attention from 
herself—he was looking at her thoughtfully 
over the top of his glasses—she pointed to a 
specially involuted part of the plan, where 
pipes seemed twisted in a frenzy, and asked 
what happened there, at that knot, at—she 
bent closer—yes, at k? 

Stephen, simple-minded man, at once with 
the utmost courtesy and clearness told her, 
and before he was half-way through his ex- 
planation Virginia noticed—it was really very 
odd—her mother’s eyelids shutting again. 

This time she got up a little bruskly; she 
couldn’t let Stephen’s kindness and time be 
wasted in such a manner. 

“It’s my hour for resting,” she said, standing 
gravely at the table, one hand, a red young 
hand with a slender wedding ring, resting on 
her husband’s shoulder. “I suppose I ought 
to go and lie down.” 

Her mother at that moment came to life 
again. “Shall I come and tuck you up?” she 
asked, making a movement as if she were going 
to accompany her. 

“Sweet of you, mother—but if Stephen 
doesn’t mind, I thought I’d rest on the couch 
in his study today. It’s so comfortable.” 

“Certainly,” said Stephen. 

He refrained from calling her his love; he 
and she both refrained from any endearments 
in public, on principle, as unseemly in a clergy- 
man’s family. 

“Oh, I won’t profane Stephen’s study,” 
“Tl only 


to sleep. Thank you so much, Stephen,” she 
added, turning to him. “It has been so good 
of you. I think your ideas are marvelous.” 


But how many of them had her mother 

heard? Virginia wondered as, after a pres- | 
sure of her husband’sshoulder which meant,“ Be 
quick and come to the study and we can be 
by ourselves till tea,” and a brief answering 
touch of her hand by his which meant that 
he’d follow her in five minutes, she and 
Catherine walked together down the long, 
beautiful old room, while Stephen laid his 
papers carefully in the wicker tray kept for 
the purpose. Very few, surely. Yet her 
mother spoke enthusiastically. It did slightly 
shake one’s belief in a mother who obviously 
slept most of the time ideas were being ex- 
pounded to her, that she should, with that 
easy, worldly over-emphasis Virginia hadn’t 
heard now for six months, that pleasant simu- 
lation of an enthusiasm which Virginia had 
always, ever since she began really to think, 
suspected couldn’t be quite real, declare them 
marvelous on waking up. 

“T mustn’t be unfair, though,” thought 
Virginia as they went into the study arm in 
arm—it was Catherine who had put her arm 
through Virginia’s. “After all, I explained 
things yesterday, so mother did know some- 
thing of our ideas, even if she didn’t listen 
today. But why should she be so tired?” 

“Didn’t you sleep well last night, mother?” 
she asked, as Catherine arranged the cushions 
comfortably for her. 

“Not very well,” said Catherine, turning a 
little red and looking oddly like a child caught | 
in ill behavior, thought Virginia. | 

How strange the way the tables of ae 
turned, and how imperceptibly yet quickly 
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Love 


one changed places! Here was her mother 
looking just as she was sure she herself used 
to look when she was caught doing wrong 
things with the fruit or the jam. But why? 
Virginia couldn’t think why she should look so. 

“I shall sleep better when I’ve got more 
used to the bed,” said Catherine, who was 
unnerved by the knowledge that Stephen’s 
conversation did inevitably dispose her to 
drowsiness, and that Virginia was on the verge 
of finding it out. 


Used to the bed! Virginia turned this 


expression over in her mind with grave eyes 
fixed on her mother, who was smoothing her 
skirt over her ankles. 


Used to the bed! It suggested infinity to 
Virginia. You couldn’t get used to a bed 
without practice in spending nights in it; you 
couldn’t get used to anything without many 
repetitions. How she wished she could be 
frank with her mother and ask her straight 
out how long she meant to stay! But could 
one ever be frank with either one’s mother or 
with one’s guest? And when both were com- 
bined! As-a daughter she wasn’t able to say 
anything, as a hostess she wasn’t able to say 
anything, and as a daughter and a hostess in 
one her muzzling was complete. 

Virginia watched her mother gravely as she 
busied herself making her comfortable. It 
was for her mother to give some idea of her 
intentions, and she hadn’t said a word. 

“Are you quite comfortable, dearest?” 
Catherine asked, kissing the solemn young 
face before going away. 

“Quite, thank you. Sweet of you, mother,” 
said Virginia, closing her eyes. 

For some reason she suddenly wanted to 
cry. Things were so contrary; it was so hard 
that she and Stephen couldn’t be left alone; 
yet her mother was so kind, and one would 
hate to hurt her. But one’s husband and his 
happiness—did not they come first? 

Her mother went away, shutting the door 
softly. Virginia lay listening for Stephen’s 
footsteps. 

Her forehead had a pucker in it again. 

Used to the bed .. . 


XIV 


ATHERINE was safe at Chickover; for 

that much she was thankful. But apart 
from safety, what a strange, different place 
it now seemed to her! 

Each night throughout that week, as she 
undressed, she had a fresh set of reflections to 
occupy her mind. It wasa queer week. It had 
an atmosphere of its own. In this developing 
dampness—for so at last it presented itself 
to her imagination—she felt as if her wings, 
supposing she had any, hung more and more 
stiffly at her sides. As the solemn days trudged 
one by one heavily past, she had a curious 
sensation of ebbing vitality. Life was going 
out of her. Mists were closing in on her. The 
house was so quiet that it made her feel deaf. 
After dark there were so few lights on that 
it made her feel blind. Oh, yes, she was safe; 
safe from that mad young man. But there 
were other things here, strange, uncomfortable 
things; there was this depressing feeling of a 
slow, creeping, choking, wet fog gradually 
enveloping her. 

On Monday night, as she undressed, she 
didn’t think like this, she hadn’t got so far. 
All she did on Monday night was to go over 
the events of the day with mild wonder. She 
had said a great many prayers that day, for 
not only had there been family prayers before 
breakfast and the last thing at night, but 
Stephen had asked her after tea whether she 
wouldn’t like to go with him to evening service. 

A host’s suggestions are commands. When 
he invites, one must needs accept. Indeed, 
she had accepted with the propitiatory alacrity 
common in guests when their hosts invite, 
aware that he was doing his best, with the 









means at his disposal, to entertain her, and 
anxious to show herself grateful. Where other 
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hosts take their guests to look at ruins or 
similar unusual sights, Stephen took his to 
church. 

“Oh—delightful!” she had exclaimed on his 
proposing it; and only aftefward reflected that 
this was perhaps not quite the right word. 

Virginia didn’t go with them, because so 
much kneeling and standing mightn’t be good 
for her, and she and Stephen set out after tea 
in the windy dusk by themselves, Stephen 
carrying the lantern that would be lit for their 
walk home in the dark. Catherine, accord- 
ingly, had had two ¢éte-d-tée talks with Stephen 
that day, but as she was walking rather fast 
during them, and there was a high wind into 
the bargain, flicking her blood, she had had no 
trouble in keeping awake. Also there was the 
hope of the quiet relaxing in church at the end, 
with no need to make any effort for a while, to 
support her. 

But there in the pew that used to be hers, 
sitting in it established and spread out, was 
Stephen’s mother; and Stephen’s mother was 
of those who are articulate in church, who like 
to set an example of distinctness in prayer and 
praise, and look round at people who merely 
mumble. Catherine, who was a mumbler, 
had had to speak up and sing up. There was 
no help for it. One of Mrs. Colquhoun’s looks 
was enough, and she found herself docilely 
doing, as she so often in life had found herself 
docilely doing, what was expected of her. 
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For Sag AFTERWARD she and Mrs. Colquhoun had 


waited together in the porch for Stephen to 
come out of his vestry, the while exchanging 
pleasant speech, and then they had all three 
gone on together to a meeting in the school- 
room—Catherine hadn’t known there was to 
be a meeting as well as the service—at which 
Stephen was giving an address. 

“Would you care to come round to the 
schoolroom?” he had asked her on joining his 
two mothers in the porch, buttoning his coat 
as he spoke, for it was flapping wildly in the 
wind. “I am giving an address.” 

At this point Catherine had felt a little 






to refuse, had continued to accept. 

He gave an informing address. She hadn’t 
known till she heard it that they were at the 
beginning of the week before the week that 
. oe tes ends in Easter, the busiest fortnight of the 
tion, sprinkling lawn clerical year, and she now discovered that 
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services, several sermons, and many meetings, 
between that day and the following Sunday. 
Would she have to come to them all? she 
asked herself, as she sat with Mrs. Colquhoun, 
after having been stopped several times on 
her way to her seat by old friends in the parish, 
people she had known for years; and always 
téte-d-téte with Stephen during the walk there 


supervision in the pew? 

Up on the platform, in front of an enormous 
blackboard, stood Stephen, giving his address. 
He told his parishioners they were entering the 
very most solemn time of the whole year, and 
exceptional opportunities were being offered 
of observing it. He read out a list of the 
opportunities, and ended by exhorting those 
present to love one another and, during this 
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Soberly, when the meeting was over, she 
walked out of the stuffy schoolroom, with its 
smell of slates, into the great, wind-swept 
cleanness of the night. It was nearly half-past 
seven, and she and Stephen were unable there- 
fore to accept Mrs. Colquhoun’s invitation 
to go into the Rectory and rest. She had had, 
however, to promise to look in the next day 
but one— 

“That is, dear Mrs. Cumfrit,’”’ Mrs.Colqu- 
houn had said, suggesting the next day but 
one as a test of the length of her visit, “if you 
Delightful.” 
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overwhelmed by his hospitality, but, unable | 
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|after their family affairs. 
| however, had been too warm. 
| et oars 

to a criticism of the new régime. 


Love 


As she undressed on Monday night and 
thought of her day, her feeling, though she 
regarded its contents since Stephen’s arrival 
| with surprise, was still that she was thankful 
| to be there. It was sweet to be with Virginia, 
| sweet and natural to be able, in moments of 
stress, to take refuge in her old home—in her 
Virginia’s home. And Stephen, though he 
took his duties as host too seriously, was such 
a good man; and Virginia was evidently su- 
premely happy in her undemonstrative little 
way. If only she could manage, when Stephen 
talked, to keep awake better . . . What was 
it about him, whom she so much respected, 
that sent her to sleep? But really, after the 
silliness of her recent experiences in London, 
it was like getting into a bath to come into 
this pure place—a big, cool, clean, peaceful 
bath. 

Thus did Catherine think on Monday night 
in her bedroom; and while she was doing so, 
Stephen was saying to Virginia: 

‘What, my love, makes your mother so 
drowsy? This afternoon—and again this 
evening—?” 

“Don’t people always get drowsy when they 
get old?” Virginia asked in reply. 

“Ah,” said Stephen thoughtfully. “Yes. 
I suppose they do.” Then, remembering that 
Catherine was two years younger than him- 
self, he added: ‘‘Women, of course, age more 
rapidly than men. A man your mother’s age 
would still be—” 

“A boy,” interrupted Virginia, laying her 
face against his. 

“Well, not quite,” said Stephen smiling, 
“but certainly in the prime of life.” 

“Of course,” said Virginia, rubbing her 
cheek softly up and down. “A boy in the 
prime of life.” 

““Yes—had he had the happiness of marrying 
you.” 

“Darling.” 

“My blessed child.” 


ON TUESDAY evening, once more in her 

room preparing for bed, with another day 
past and over to reflect upon, her thoughts were 
different, or, rather, they were maturing. She 
continued to feel that Virginia’s home was her 
natural refuge, and she still told herself she 
was glad she was in it, but she had begun to be 
aware of awkwardnesses. Little ones. Per- 
haps inseparable from the situation. 

If Christopher had forced her down to 
Chickover in a year’s time instead of now, 
these awkwardnesses would probably not have 
occurred. But the servants, indoors and out, 
hadn’t had time to forget her, and they showed 
a flattering but embarrassing pleasure at her 
reappearance. She had had no idea that they 
had liked her as much as all that. She couldn’t 
imagine why they should. It was awkward, 
because they conveyed, most unfortunately, 
by their manner that they still looked upon 
her as their real mistress. This was very silly 
and tiresome of them. She must draw into 
her shell. But naturally, on coming across a 
familiar face, she had been pleased, and had 
greeted it amiably, for of those who were still 
there she knew all the history, and for years 
they had looked after her, and she them. 
Naturally on meeting them she had inquired 
Their response, 
It amounted 


Out in the garden, for instance, the gardeners 


| that day had seemed to come and garden 


wherever she happened to be walking, and then 
of course—how natural it all was—she had 
talked to them of the last autumn bulbs which 
had been planted under her directions, and 
had gone round with them looking at the 


results, at the crocuses in full glory, the daf- | 


fodils beginning their beauty, and the tulips 
still stuck neatly in their buds; and she had 
become absorbed, as people who are interested 


(in such things do become absorbed, in the 


conversation. Stephen, passing through on 
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his way to some work in the parish, had found 
her like this, poring over a border, deep in talk 
with the head gardener, and hadn’t liked it. 
She saw by his face he hadn’t liked it. He had 
merely raised his hat and gone by without a 
word. She must be cooler to the gardeners. 


| 


| 


But as though it mattered, as though it| 


mattered. Little children, love one another 
She sighed as she thought what a very happy 
world it would be if they really did. 

Then there was Ellen, the under housemaid, 
now promoted to be head, and one of the few 


indoor servants left. In the old days a model | 


of reserve, Ellen now positively burst with 
talk. 
always bringing her hot water, and clean 


She was always hovering round her, | 


towels, and more flowers; watching for her to | 
come upstairs; wanting to know what she} 


could do next. 


That morning, when she came | 


back from church, Ellen was there in her‘room | 


poking the fire into a blaze, and had insisted 
that her stockings must be damp after the 


muddy walk, and had knelt down and taken | 


them off. 


Catherine, amused at her care for her, had | 


said, ‘Ellen, I believe you quite like me.” 

And Ellen, turning red, had exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
ma’am!”’ 

The excessive devotion in her voice was 
another criticism of the existing régime. It 
was a warning to Catherine that she must not 
encourage this. 
the past was always rosy to them, what they | 
had had was always so much better than what | 
they were having. She must furbish up her | 


Servants were like children: | 


| 





tact and steer a little more carefully among | 


these unexpected shallows. She sighed faintly. 
Tact was so tiring. Still, she was thankful, 
she told herself, to be there. 


ND while she was thinking thus, Stephen 
was saying to Virginia, ““We must make 
allowances.” 


He had just been describing what he had | 
“No one,” he had finished | 
thoughtfully, “no one would have supposed, | 


seen in the garden. 


from their general appearance and expression, 
that your mother was not the mistress and 
Burroughs her servant. Burroughs, indeed, 
might easily have been mistaken for a par- 
ticularly devoted servant. I was sorry, my 
darling, because of you. I was, I confess, 
jealous on my Virginia’s behalf.” 

“And there’s Ellen, too,” said Virginia, her 
brow puckered. ‘“She’s always in mother’s 
room.” 

At this fresh example of injudiciousness 


Stephen was silent. He couldn’t help thinking | 
that perfect tact would have avoided, espe- | 


cially under the peculiar and delicate circum- 
stances, long and frequent conversations with 
some one else’s servants. He didn’t say so to 
Virginia, for had he not often, and with sin- 
cerity, praised precisely this in his mother-in- 
law, her perfect tact? She appeared, after all, 
not to possess it in quite the quantity he had 
believed, but that was no reason for hurting 
his Virginia’s feelings by pointing it out. 
Virginia loved her mother, and perhaps the 
lapse was temporary. 

‘“‘We must make allowances,” he repeated 
presently. 


“Ves,” said Virginia, who would have given | 
much not to have been put by her mother in a | 


position in which allowances had to be made. 
After having been so proud and happy in 
the knowledge that Stephen considered her 
mother flawless as a mother-in-law, was it not 
hard? 

On Wednesday night, when Catherine went 
to bed, her reflections were definitely darker. 
This was the day she had, at Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
invitation, looked in at the Rectory after 


lunch, bearing with her a message from | 


Virginia to the effect that she hoped her 
mother-in-law would come back with her 
mother to tea. 
Mrs. Colquhoun 
dear Mrs. Cumfrit,’”’ she had said. “We must 
take care of our little girl, She mustn’t be 
overtired. Too many people to pour out 


had refused. ‘‘No, no, | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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for aren’t at all good for her just Now,” 

“But there wouldn’t be anybody but yg» 
Catherine had said. “And Virginia says gh. 
hasn’t seen you for ages.” 

“Yes, Not since the day you arrived, 
does seem a long while to me, too, but belieye 
me it wouldn’t be fair to the child to have gj 
of us there at once.” 

She had then busily talked of other matters 
entertaining her visitor with tales of her simple 
but full life, explaining how she didn’t knoy 
owing to never being idle a moment, whi 
loneliness meant, and cowdn’t understan 
why women should ever want to be anywhere 
but in their own homes. 

“At our age one wants just one’s own home 
doesn’t one, dear Mrs. Cumfrit? However 
small it is, however modest, it is home. Don't 
you, too, feel how, as one gets older, one’s own 
little daily round, one’s own little common 
task, done cheerfully, done thoroughly, ly. 
comes more and more satisfying and beau. 
tiful?” 

Catherine said she did. 

Mrs. Colquhoun begged her to take some 
refreshments after her walk, declaring that 
after a certain age it was one’s duty not to 
overtax the body. ‘We grandmothers—” 
she said, smiling. 

Catherine endeavored to respond to Mr, 
Colquhoun’s playfulness by more on the same 
lines of her own. 

“Oh, but we mustn’t count our grand- 
children before they’re hatched,’’ she had said 
with answering smiles. 

And Mrs. Colquhoun had seemed a little 
shocked at that. The word “hatched,” per. 
haps—in connection with Stephen’s child. 

“Dear Mrs. Cumfrit—” she had murmured, 
in the tone of one overlooking a lapse. 


BUT it wasn’t her visit to Mrs. Colquhoun 

that was making Catherine undress 9 
thoughtfully on Wednesday night, but the fact, 
most disagreeable to have to admit, that she 
was tired of Stephen. From the beginning of 
the téte-d-téte walks she had been afraid that 
presently she might get a little tired of him, 
and now, after the tenth of them, the thing 
she feared had happened. 

This depressed her, for it was her eamest 
wish not to get tired of Stephen. He was her 
Virginia’s loved husband, he was her host; 
and she wished to feel nothing toward him 
but the warmest affectionate interest. If she 
saw less of him, she reflected, as she slowly and 
with the movements of fatigue got ready for 
bed, it would be easier. Wisdom dictated that 
Stephen should be eked out; but how could 
one eke out a host so persistent in doing his 
duty? It was difficult. It was very, ver 
difficult. ; 

She sat a long time pensive by the fir, 
wondering how she was going to bear any more 
of these walks to and from church. Good to 
have a refuge, but sometimes its price . . + 

And while she was sitting thus, Stephen m 
their bedroom was saying to Virginia: “I mis 
our mother.” ; 

“Which one?” asked Virginia, not at ist 
quite following. 

“Ours,” said Stephen. ‘She hasn’t been here 
since yours arrived. Have you noticed that 
darling?” 

“Indeed I have. And I miss her very muc! 
too. I asked her to come to tea this afternoo 
but she didn’t. The message mother brought 
back wasn’t very clear, I thought.” ‘ 

There was a pause. Then Stephen salt 
“She is full of tact.” 

“Which one?” again asked Virginia, wh 
felt—and how mournfully—that he could » 
longer mean her mother, but tried to hop 
he did. ae 

“Ours,” said Stephen, stroking Virginiés 
hair; and presently added, ‘““We must make 
allowances.” 

Virginia sighed. ¢ 

On Thursday night, whgn Catherine We 
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once more going to bed, she sat for a long while 
without undressing, staring into the fire. She 
was too tired to undress. Her mind was as 
tired as her body. Her spirits were low. 
For, while the night before she had been facing 
the fact that she was tired of Stephen, tonight 
she was facing the much worse fact that he 
was tired of her. She hadn’t been able to help 
noticing it. It had become obvious on their 
twelfth walk, and it had added immensely to 


her struggles. 
For what can one say to somebody who, 


one feels in one’s bones, is tired of one? How | 


dificult, in such a case, is conversation! It 
had been difficult enough before, but that day, 
on making her discovery, it had become as 
good as impossible. Yet there were the con- 
ventions; and for two grown-up people to walk 
together and not speak was absurd. They 
simply had to. And as Catherine was more 
ractised than Stephen in easy talk, it was she 
who, struggling, had had to do more and more 
of it until, as he grew even dumber, she had 
to do it all. 

In the house, too, the same thing had hap- 
pened. The meals had been almost mono- 
logues—Catherine’s—for the honest Virginia 
was incapable of talking if she had nothing 
she wished to say, or, rather, nothing she con- 
sidered desirable should be said. They would 
have sat at the table in dead silence but for 
Catherine’s efforts. As it was, she only suc- 
ceeded in extracting occasional words, mostly 
single, from the other two. 


ELL, it was evident that in ordinary cases, 

having tired one’s host, one would go away. 
But was this quite an ordinary case? She 
couldn’t think so. She couldn’t help remem- 
bering, though it was a thing she never thought 
of, that she had made way without difficulties 
for Stephen to come and live in this very house, 
giving him everything—with both hands giving 
him everything—and she couldn’t help feeling 
that to be allowed to stay in it for a few days, 
or even weeks, wasn’t so very much to want 
of him. Not that he didn’t allow her to stay 
in it; he was still assiduous in all politeness— 
opening doors, and lighting candles, and so on. 
It was only that she knew he was tired of her; 
tired to the point of no longer being able to 
speak when she was there. 

Catherine wasn’t very vain, but what vanity 
she had was ruffled. She tried, however, to be 
fair. She had been tired of Stephen first, and 
had thought it natural. Now that he, in his 
tum, was tired of her, why should she mind? 
She did, however, mind. She had taken such 
pains to be agreeable. She had walked back- 
ward and forward to church so assiduously— 
walked miles and miles, if one counted all the 
times up. And she had really tried very hard 
to talk on subjects that interested him—the 
parish, the plans, the services, even adventur- 
ing into the region of religion. Why should 
he be tired of her? Why had this blight de- 
scended on him? Why had he become speech- 
less? Why? 

_ As she sat by her fire on Thursday night she 
felt curiously down and lonely. Stephen and 
Virginia, she had become censcious during 
the week, were very much one, and a fear 
stole into her heart—a small flicker of fear, 
gone as soon as come—that perhaps they were 
one, too, in this, and that Virginia, too, might 
be . . . No, she turned her head away and 
wouldn’t even look in the direction of such a 
lear. But, sitting there in the night, with the 
big house with all its passages and empty rooms 
on the other side of her door dark and silent, 
the feeling came upon her that she was a ghost 
injudiciously wandered back to its old haunts 
to find what it might have known, that it no 
longer had part nor lot in them. 

_ From this feeling, too, she turned away, and 
impatiently, for it was a shame to feel like 

at when there was Virginia. 

And while she sat looking at the fire, her 

ands hanging over the sides of the chair, too 
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when renewing your shades. 


The handsome brochure, illustrated in color, “Shadecraft 
and Harmonious Decoration,” by Alice Burrell Irvine, 


| is full of valuable hints from cover to cover. A copy 


is yours for the asking as long as the supply lasts. 
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desserts that are different! 
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prepared, can be made in 
ten minutes by this recipe: 
Ten-Minute 
Cranberry Sauce 
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sugar. Boil sugar and water to- 
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add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes 
is vsually sufficient) until all 
the skins are broken. Remove 
from the fire when the popping 
stops. 
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roast meats, such as beef, 
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Easiest fruit to prepare. Eco- 
nomical—no waste. No coring, 
no peeling. Healthful, aids di- 
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the choicest cultivated varieties, 
ask for 
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Illustrated recipe folder show- 
ing many ways in which cran- 
berries may be preserved and 
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weary to go to bed, Stephen in their room said 
to Virginia, 


‘What a very blessed thing it is, my darling, 


that each day has to end, and that then there 


is night.” 


And Virginia said, ““Oh, Stenhen—isn’t it!” 


XV 


ON SATURDAY Stephen would have to go 
up to London for his two last Lenten 
sermons in the city, and Catherine made up 
her mind that she would stay over the week- 
end, because he wouldn’t then be there to 
be oppressed by her, and would go away, on 
Monday before he came back. 
Gradually, in bed, on Friday morning dur- 
ing the interval between drinking her tea and 
getting up, she came to this conclusion. In 


| the morning light—the sun was shining that 


day—it seemed rather amusing than otherwise 
that her son-in-law should so quickly have 
come to the end of his powers of enduring her. 


| Hers, after all, was to be the conventional 
| fate of all mothers-in-law. And she had sup- 
| posed herself so much nicer than most! She 
thought, How funny; and tried to be amused, 


but was not. Vain woman, she admonished 
herself. 

Yes; she would follow Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
example and stay in her own home. Per- 
haps that was the secret of her colleague’s 
success as a mother-in-law, and she obviously 
was a success. She would emulate her; and 
from her own home defy Christopher. It was 


| all owing to him that she had ever left her 


home. How unfortunate that she should have 
come across somebody so mad! Oughtn’t 


| Stephen and his mother, if they knew the real 
| reason for her appearance in their midst, to 


applaud her as discreet? What could a woman 


| do more proper than, in such circumstances, 
|run away? But they would be too profoundly 


shocked by the real reason to be able to do 
anything but regard her, she was sure, with 
horror. Her. Not Christopher. And she was 
afraid their attitude would be natural. ‘“We 
” 

Catherine turned red. Mercifully, no one 
would ever know. Down here, in this atmos- 


| phere where she was coeval with Mrs. Colqu- 
jhoun, those encounters with Christopher 


seemed infinitely worse than in London—so 
bad, indeed, that they hardly seemed real. 


| She would go back on Monday, declining to 
| be kept out of her own home longer, and take 
| firm steps. Christopher should never see her 


again. If he tried to, she would write him a 


letter that would clear his mind forever, and | 


she would in future proceed with undeviating 
dignity along her allotted path to old age. 
And, after all, what could he really do? Be- 


| tween her and him there was, first, the hall 
| porter, and then Mrs. Mitcham. To both of 
| these she would give precise instructions. 


In this state of mind, a state more definite 


| than any she had been in that week, as if a 


ray of light, pale and wintry but yet light, had 
struggled for a moment through the mists, did 
Catherine get up that morning; but not in this 


state of mind did she that evening go to bed. | 


For, by the evening, she had made a further 


| discovery, and one that took away what still 


was left of her vitality; Virginia was tired of 


Ss, | her, too. 


Virginia. It seemed impossible. She 


| couldn’t believe it. But, believe it or not, she 
| knew it; and she knew it because that after- 
|noon at tea, before Virginia had had time to 
| take care, her face had flashed into immense, 
| unmistakable relief when her mother said, in 


answer to an inquiry of Mrs. Colquhoun’s, 
who had at last consented to come round, that 
she would have to go back to London on 
Monday. Instantly the child’s face had flashed 


| into light; and though she had, as it were, at 


once banged the shutters to again, the flash 
had escaped, and Catherine had seen it. 
After this her spirits were at zero. She 
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| allowed herself to be taken away to church— 

though why any longer bother to try to please 
Stephen?—because she was too spiritless to 
say she preferred to stay at home. She went 
there one of four this time, Mr. Lambton, the 
curate, having come in to tea, and walked 
silent among them. The others were very 
nearly gay. The effect of her announcement 
had been to restore speech to Stephen, to make 
Mrs. Colquhoun more cordial than ever. It 
was nice, thought Catherine drearily, trying to 
be sardonic so as not to be too deeply hurt, 
to have the power of making people happy 
by just saying one was going away. 

She walked among them in silence, unable 
to feel sardonic long, and telling herself that 
it wasn’t really true that Virginia was tired 
of her, for it wasn’t Virginia at all, it was 
Stephen. Virginia, being so completely one 
with him, had caught it from him as one 
catches a disease. The disease wasn’t part 
of Virginia; it would go, and she would be as | 
before. Catherine, however, would not stay 
a minute longer than Monday morning. She 
would have liked to go away the very next 
day, but to alter her announced intention now 
might make Virginia afraid her mother had 
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Housewives everywhere know G. 


noticed something, and then she would be so Washington's Coffee—how good 
unhappy, poor little thing, thinking she had —how convenient it is. The cof- 


hurt her mother. For after that one look of 
relief, she had blushed painfully, and what 
she was feeling had opened out before Catherine 
like a book. She was glad her mother was 
going, and she was unhappy that she should 
be glad. 

No; Catherine would stay till Monday, so 
that Virginia shouldn’t be hurt by the knowl- 
edge that she had hurt her mother oh, 
these family tangles and tendernesses, these 
unexpected inflamed places that one mustn’t 


fee ready to drink when dissolved 
in hot water. The coffee with the 
delicious flavor. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is wonderful 
for preparing desserts, ices, jellies, 
cakes, candies and other dainties. 

By simply adding G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee to other ingredients, 
a delicious coffee flavor is ob- 
tained. It comes in concentrated 
powdered form and no water is 





ouch, these co icated emotions, 2 aurt- : . . 
touch, these complicated emotions, and hurt required. Its use in desserts is 
| ings, and avoidances and concealments, these simplicity itself and results are 
| affectionate intentions and these wretched re- jextala: ‘ ; 


sults! It wasn’t easy to be a mother suc- 
cessfully, and she began to perceive it was 
difficult successfully to be a daughter. The 
position of mother-in-law, which she had taken 
on so lightly, as a natural one, not giving it a 
thought, wasn’t at all easy to fill either, being 
evidently a highly complicated and artificial 
affair. She thought she saw, too, that sons- 
in-law might have their difficulties; and she 
ended, as the party approached the church- 
| yard, by thinking it extraordinarily difficult | 


If you can make good cake, a new des- 
sert or confection, enter this contest, 
which is limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Coffee prior to 
September 1, 1924. 

$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
Washington's Coffee recipes. First 
prize is $500. No restrictions, no 
conditions. 
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The judges of the contest will be 
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chefs of the leading hotels of New York City. 
Write recipe on one side of paper only. 
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the last time mingled her psalms with Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s. 

The psalms at Morning Prayer were said, 
not sung, and she was in the middle of joining 
with Mrs. Colquhoun in asserting that it was | 





Swe red concern 





| better to trust in the Lord than to put any | test. All recipes 

confidence in man, which at that moment she | must be inailed 

was very willing to believe, when she felt she es ae 

was being stared at. ind to become our 
She looked up from her prayer book, but property 





could see only a few backs, and in the chancel 


. . Use the cou- 
Stephen and Mr. Lambton opposite each other - 
| 


pon below, or 
a copy of it, 
attaching your 
suggestions 
for new rec- 
ipes. 


absorbed in their duties. She went on with 
her psalms, but the feeling grew stronger, and 
at last, contrary to all decent practice, she 
turned round. 

There was Christopher. 

She stood gazing at him, her open prayer 
book in her hand, for such an appreciable 
moment that Mrs. Colquhoun had to say the 
next verse all by herself. 

“The same stone,” said Mrs. Colquhoun very | 

| loud and distinctly and in a voice of remon- 
| strance—for really, what had come over} 
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Cranberry Sauce 
for Delightful Desserts! 


Just put up cranberry sauce 
in mason jars and keep it on 
hand for making delicious 
desserts that are different! 
Cranberry Sauce, properly 
prepared, can be made in 
ten minutes by this recipe: 
Ten-Minute 
Cranberry Sauce 

One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1% to 2 cups 
sugar. Boil sugar and water to- 
gether for five minutes; skim; 
add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes 
is usually sufficient) until all 
the skins are broken. Remove 
from the fire when the popping 
stops. 
Especially fine with all 
roast meats, such as beef, 
pork, lamb and mutton. 
Easiest fruit to prepare. Eco- 
nomical—no waste. No coring, 
no peeling. Healthful, aids di- 
gestion. To be sure of getting 
the choicest cultivated varieties, 
ask for 

EATMOR CRANBERRIES 
Illustrated recipe folder show- 
ing many ways in which cran- 
berries may be preserved and 
prepared, free upon request. 
American Cranberry Exchange 

90 West Broadway, New York 
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Love | 


weary to go to bed, Stephen in their room said | 
to Virginia, 
“What a very blessed thing it is, my darling, | 
that each day has to end, and that then there | 
is night.” 
And Virginia said, ““Oh, Stepnhen—isn’t it!” 


XV 


N SATURDAY Stephen would have to go 

up to London for his two last Lenten 
sermons in the city, and Catherine made up 
her mind that she would stay over the week- 
end, because he wouldn’t then be there to 
be oppressed by her, and would go away, on 
Monday before he came back. 

Gradually, in bed, on Friday morning dur- 
ing the interval between drinking her tea and 
getting up, she came to this conclusion. In 
the morning light—the sun was shining that 
day—it seemed rather amusing than otherwise 
that her son-in-law should so quickly have 
come to the end of his powers of enduring her. 
Hers, after all, was to be the conventional 
fate of all mothers-in-law. And she had sup- 
posed herself so much nicer than most! She 
thought, How funny; and tried to be amused, 
but was not. Vain woman, she admonished 
herself. 

Yes; she would follow Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
example and stay in her own home. Per- 
haps that was the secret of her colleague’s 
success as a mother-in-law, and she obviously 
was a success. She would emulate her; and 
from her own home defy Christopher. It was 
all owing to him that she had ever left her 


| home. How unfortunate that she should have 
/come across somebody so mad! Oughtn’t 


Stephen and his mother, if they knew the real 
reason for her appearance in their midst, to 
applaud her as discreet? What could a woman 
do more proper than, in such circumstances, 
run away? But they would be too profoundly 
shocked by the real reason to be able to do 


| anything but regard her, she was sure, with 


horror. Her. Not Christopher. And she was 
afraid their attitude would be natural. ‘We 
grandmothers .. .” 

Catherine turned red. Mercifully, no one 


| would ever know. Down here, in this atmos- 
| phere where she was coeval with Mrs. Colqu- 


houn, those encounters with Christopher 
seemed infinitely worse than in London—so 
bad, indeed, that they hardly seemed real. 
She would go back on Monday, declining to 
be kept out of her own home longer, and take 
firm steps. Christopher should never see her 
again. If he tried to, she would write him a 
letter that would clear his mind forever, and 
she would in future proceed with undeviating 
dignity along her allotted path to old age. 


| And, after all, what could he really do? Be- 
| tween her and him there was, first, the hall 


porter, and then Mrs. Mitcham. To both of 
these she would give precise instructions. 
In this state of mind, a state more definite 


| than any she had been in that week, as if a 
| ray of light, pale and wintry but yet light, had 
| struggled for a moment through the mists, did 
| Catherine get up that morning; but not in this 


state of mind did she that evening go to bed. 


| For, by the evening, she had made a further 
| discovery, and one that took away what still 


was left of her vitality; Virginia was tired of 


| her, too. 


Virginia. It seemed impossible. She 


| couldn’t believe it. But, believe it or not, she 
| knew it; and she knew it because that after- 











{noon at tea, before Virginia had had time to 
| take care, her face had flashed into immense, 


| unmistakable relief when her mother said, in 


answer to an inquiry of Mrs. Colquhoun’s, 


| who had at last consented to come round, that 





she would have to go back to London on 
Monday. Instantly the child’s face had flashed 
into light; and though she had, as it were, at 
once banged the shutters to again, the flash 
had escaped, and Catherine had seen it. 


After this her spirits were at zero. She | 
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HE approved Sweeper-Vac is the 
complete cleaner for every house- | 


cleaning task. It will perform eff- | 
ciently the regular duties of a cleaner, | 
with its powerful suction combined 
with motor-driven brush, and its 
attachments. Then—with the new | 
Vac-Mop—it will mop and polish | 
hardwood floors and linoleum—by | 
vacuum. 
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| showed any of his silly, his idiotic, his mad | 
| feelings? | 


| SHE knelt so long after the benediction | 


| worshipers left, and still Virginia’s mother— 


vexed by such a prolonged, ill-timed devout- 


| Catherine’s elbow. 


| something in the service had touched him and 


| along the path to the churchyard gate. Stephen 


| had withdrawn to his lodgings to prepare his 
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| scorchers of the road. 


Love 
herself, as well, and all subsequent responses, 
because Virginia’s mother, though she presently 
resumed her proper position, was thenceforth 
—such odd behavior!—dumb. 

Perhaps she was not feeling well. She cer- 
tainly looked pale, or, rather, yellow, thought 
Mrs. Colquhoun, observing her during the | 
reading of the first lesson, through which 
she sat with downcast eyes, and growing, so 
it seemed to Mrs. Colquhoun, steadily 
yellower. 
~ “Dear Mrs. Cumfrit,” she whispered at last, 
bending toward her, for she really did look 
sick, and it would be terrible ii—‘would you 
like to go out?” “ 

“Qh, no,” was the quick, emphatic answer. 

The service came to an end, it seemed to 
Catherine, in a flash. She hadn’t had time to 
settle anything at all in her mind. She didn’t 
in the least know what she was going to do. 
How had he found her? Had Mrs. Mitcham 
betrayed her? After her orders, her strict, 
exact orders? Was everybody failing her, even 
Mrs. Mitcham? How dared he follow her! 
It was persecution. And what was she to do, | 
what. was she to do, if he behaved badly, if he | 


Every Husband 
should read this book! 





Professor) 
How Could You 


by 
Harry Leon® 


WELLS ON 


A novel which 
will tickle every 
man and torment 
every woman 


EAD how old dry-as- 
dust Copplestone, 

tied to a masterful spouse, 
escaped from his prison- 
house of respectability and 


for awhile lived L-I-F-E!! 


All husbands will under- 
stand Coppie’s adven- 
tures, amorous and other- 
wise, but all wives will 
be suspicious of them. 


that Mrs. Colquhoun began to fidget. Mrs. 
Colquhoun couldn’t get out. She was hemmed 
in the pew by the kneeling figure. The few 


really most odd—knelt. The outer door of the 
vestry was banged to, which meant Stephen | 
and Mr. Lambton had gone, and still she knelt. 
The verger came down the aisle with his keys 
to lock up, and still she knelt. 
“This,” thought Mrs. Colquhoun at last, 


she touched 
“Dear Mrs. Cumfrit—” | 
she whispered. 

Catherine got up. The moment had come | 
when she must turn and face Christopher. | 
But the church was empty. No one was in it | 
except the verger, waiting down by the door 
with his keys and looking patient. If only 
Christopher had gone right away—if only | 


ness, “is ostentation’’—and 


made him see he was behaving shamefully, ! 
and he had gone right away . . . | 

The porch, too, was empty. Perhaps he 
had really gone. Perhaps—she almost began 
to hope he had never been there, that she had 
imagined him. | 

She walked slowly beside Mrs. Colquhoun 


had hurried off to a sick-bed, Mr. Lambton 


Sunday sermon. 

“Pm afraid you felt unwell in church,” 
said Mrs. Colquhoun, suiting her steps to 
Catherine’s, which were small and slow, which, 
in fact, dragged. | 

“T have rather a headache today,” said 
Catherine. Her voice trailed away into indis 
tinctness, for, on turning a bend in the path, 


Are you, too, a toy 
balloon, tugging at 
the strings? 


there, once more, was Christopher. He was Then let Coppie help you 
examining George’s tomb. f; ings 
Mrs. Colquhoun saw him at the same escape trom your mooring 


moment, and her attention was at once diverted | 
from Catherine. Strangers were rare in that! 
quiet corner of the world, and she scrutinized 
this one with keen, interested eyes. The young 
man in his motor-cycling clothes pleased her, 
for not only was he a well-set-up young man, 
but he was reading poor Mr. Cumfrit’s inscrip- | 
tion bareheaded. So, in her opinion, should | 
all such inscriptions be read. It showed, | 
thought Mrs. Colquhoun, a rather delicate | 
reverence not usually found in these wild | 
If poor Mr. Cumfrit | 
had been the Unknown Warrior himself, his | 
inscription couldn’t have been read more | 
respectfully. 

She was pleased, and wondered compla- | 
cently who the stranger could be, and almost 


in the most glorious read- 
ing adventure Harry Leon 
Wilson, or any one else, 
ever led you into. 
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Mher housework-a refresh- 
- bottle of health” 


OU, too, will find that a refresh- 
ing bottle of milk leads to better 
health, more vigor, clearer blood and 
protection from sickness and disease. 


When you begin to tire, drink a 
bottle of milk, for in every bottle of 
pure milk there is life and health 
more abundant. 


Drink more bottled milk—at meal- 
time and between meals, too. Bottled 
milk is clean and protected. Be sure 
it’s bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guaran- 
tee of full-measure, and good evidence 
that your milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Operating nine 
large factories de- 
voted exclusively to 
the manufacture of 
Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Look for the 
Thatcher imprint 
onthe bottle’s 
lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s 
guarantee of Hon- 
est Measure= 
always. 


before she had had time to wonder, he turned 
from the tomb and came toward them. 


“Why, he seems—” she began; for the young | 
man was showing signs of recognition, his face | 
was widening in greeting, and the next moment | 
he was holding out his hand to her companion. | 

‘How do you do,” he said, with such warmth | 

that she concluded he must be one of Mrs. | 


Cumfrit’s nephews. She had never heard of 
any nephews, but most families have them. 

“How do you do,” replied her companion, 
with no warmth at all, with, indeed, hardly 
any voice at all. 

The newcomer, standing bareheaded in the 
sun, seemed red all over. His face was very 
red, and his hair glowed. She liked the look 
of him. Vigor; life; a relief after her bloodless 
companion. 

“Introduce me,” said Mrs. Colquhoun 
briskly, with the frankness she felt her age 
entitled her to when dealing with young folk 
of the other sex. ‘I amsure,” she said heartily, 
holding out her hand in its comfortably fitting 

| wash-leather glove, ‘‘you are one of Mrs. 
| Cumfrit’s nephews, and our dear Virginia’s 
cousin,” 

“No, I’m dashed if I am,” exclaimed the 
stranger. ‘“‘I mean—” he turned an even more 
fiery red—‘‘I’m not.” 

“Mr. Monckton,” said Catherine in a far- 
away voice. 

“She doesn’t tell you who J am,” smiled 
Mrs. Colquhoun, gripping his hand, still 
pleased with him in spite of his exclamation, 
for she liked young men, and there existed, 
besides, a tradition that she got on well with 
them and knew how to manage them. “Have 
you noticed that people who introduce hardly 
ever do so completely? I’m the other mother- 
in-law.” 

A faint hope began to flutter in Catherine’s 
heart. Christopher had the appearance of one | 
who doesn’t know what to say next. She had 
never known him not know that before. 
If Mrs. Colquhoun could reduce him to silence, 
she might yet get through the next few minutes 
not too discreditably. 

“Mrs. Cumfrit and I,” explained Mrs. Col- | 
quhoun, putting her arm through Catherine’s, 
|}as though elucidating her, ‘are both the 
| mothers-in-law of the same delightful couple— | 
| I of her daughter, she of my son. We are 
|linked together, she and I, in indissoluble 
bonds.” : 

Christopher wished to slay her as she stood. 
The liberal days were over, however, when 
one could behave simply, and as he couldn’t 
behave simply to Mrs. Colquhoun, he didn’t 
know how to behave to her at all. 

‘*The woman has a beak,” he thought, stand- 
ing red and tongue-tied before her. ‘She is a 
bird of prey. She has got her talons into my 
Catherine. ‘Linked together!’ Good God.” 

Convention preventing him from saying 
out loud this and many of the other things he 
| was feeling, he turned in silence and walked 

with them toward the gate. 


, 





FAINT desire to laugh stole like a small | 
trickle of reviving warmth through | 
Catherine’s frozen spirits. It was the first 
desire of the kind she had had since she got to 
Chickover, and it arrived, she couldn’t help 
noticing, at the same time as Christopher. 
Mrs. Colquhoun was a little surprised at the 
silence of her two companions—Mr. Monckton, 
whoever he might be, didn’t respond to her 
friendliness as instantly as other young men 
she had dealt with, and Mrs. Cumfrit said 
nothing, either. Then she remembered her 
friend’s attack in church, and made allowances; 
while as for Mr. Monckton, whoever he might 
be, he probably was shy. Well, she knew how 
to manage shy young folk; they never stayed 
shy long with her. 
“Mrs. Cumfrit,” she explained over the top 
of Catherine’s head to Christopher, “isn’t 


| feeling very well today.” 
| oe } ~ ° a ° *“° . 
Oh!” said Christopher with a swift, anxious 
look at Catherine. 
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|in church—” again the desire to laugh crept 
| through Catherine. “She'll be all right 
| presently, and meanwhile you and I will enter- } 
| tain each other. You shall tell me all about 
| yourself, and how it is you’ve dropped out 
| of the clouds into our quiet little midst.” 
Christopher’s earnest desire at that moment 
was to uproot one of the tombstones and with 
it fell Mrs. Colquhoun to the ground. That 
; ancient jack-daw, Stephen’s mother . 
| birds of a feather . . . making him look 
and be a fool. 

“Do tell us,” urged Mrs. Colquhoun pleas- 
| antly, across the top of Catherine’s head, as 
| he said nothing. 
| Catherine, walking in silence between them, 
began to feel she was in competent hands. 

“There isn’t much to tell,”’ said Christopher, 
thus inexorably urged, and red to the roots 
of his hair. 
| “Everything,” Mrs. Colquhoun assured him, 
“fnterests us here. All is grist to our quiet 
little mills—isn’t it, dear Mrs. Cumfrit? Ah, 
no—I forgot. You are not to be made to talk. 
| We will do it all for you, won’t we, Mr. 

Monckton?” 


” 











| THEY had got to the gate. Christopher 
| ~ lunged at it to open it for them, thankful 
| for the moment’s reprieve. 

As Catherine went through it, he said to her 
quickly in a low voice, “You look older.” 

She raised her eyes a moment. “J always 
| was,” she answered with, she hoped, curdling 
significance. | 
| “Older?” repeated Mrs. Colquhoun, whose | 
| hearing, as she often told her friends, was still, 
|she was thankful to say, as quick as ever. 
| ‘That, my young friend, is what may be said } 
| daily, of us all. No doubt Mrs. Cumfrit 
| notices a change even in you. Have you not 
| met for a long while?” 

“Not for a very long 
Christopher. 

A motor-cycle with a side-car was in the road 
outside the gate, and Mrs. Colquhoun paused 
on seeing it. 

“Yours, of course, Mr. Monckton,” she said. 
“This is the machine in which you have 
dropped out of the skies on us. And with a 
side-car, too—an empty one, though. I don’t | 
like to think of a young man with an empty | 
side-car. Or perhaps the young lady has merely | 
gone for a little stroll?” 

“I have brought it to take Mrs. Cumfrit | 
back to London in,” said Christopher stiffly; | 
but of what use stiffness, of what use dignity, | 
when one was being made to look and be such 
a hopeless fool? 

“Really,” said Mrs. Colquhoun, surprised. 
“But she doesn’t go back till Monday—do 
| you, dear Mrs, Cumfrit? Ah, no—don’t talk— 
I forgot.” 

“Neither do I,” said Christopher. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Colquhoun again; and 
| was for a moment in her turn silent. 

A side-car seemed to be a highly unsuitable 
vehicle for a person of Mrs. Cumfrit’s age. 
Nor could she remember, during all the time 
| she had known her, ever having seen her in 
| such a thing. 
| Instinct here began to warn her, as she after- 
| ward was fond of telling her friends, that the 
| situation was not quite normal; how far it was 

from normal, however, instinct in her case, 

being that of a decent elderly woman shortly 
| to become a grandmother, was naturally in- 
| capable of guessing. 

“You didn’t tell us, dear Mrs. Cumfrit,” 
| she said, turning to her pale and obviously 
|not very well companion, “that this was to 
|be your mode of progress. Delightful, of 
| course, in a way. But personally I should be 
afraid of the shaking. Young people don’t 
feel these things as we do. Are you, then,” 
she continued, turning to Christopher, “‘stay- 
ing in the neighborhood over Sunday?” 

“Yes,” said Christopher, taking a rug out | 
| of the side-car and unfolding it. | 








while,” said 
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made with Kitchen Bouquet! 
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ITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


Chefs flavoring 
for home cooking 


Fish Fritters 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet: 4 
ounces sifted flour; 2 tablespoons 
olive oil; lemon, parsley and salt; 
2 eggs, beaten; 1 gill tepid water; 





% pound haddock, free from skin 
and bones and cut small. Mix 
flour, olive oil, Kitchen Bouquet 
and water into a batter, add eggs, 
fish and salt to taste. Drop from 
tablespoon into hot fat, fry to 
golden color, garnish with lemon 
slices and parsley and serve very hot 
Sold by all leading grocers. If 
your grocer can’t supply you 
send 10c for generous sample. 
Hooklet with new recipes, sent free 
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Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
Brazil nuts without crushing the 
kernel—unbroken meats for cakes, 
candy or eating—no flying shells 
or pinched fingers—no pulverized, 
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IDEAL Cracker 


A unique and useful Christmas 
present. Lastsa lifetime. Order 
now for Thanksgiving and heli- 
days. Buyfrom your hardware, 
grocery, or fruit store: or, mail 
stamps or money order to Us. 

Money back if not pleased. 


No. 2 Plain nickel, ea. . . 75¢ 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. S. 


Cook Electric Company 
2702 Southport Ave.. Chicago, tt. 
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Robinson's Barley Babes 


Your Baby’s Health 


Is of first importance. Does baby 
thrive on his present food? If 
not, a substitute is required. 

Eminent doctors for upwards of 100 
yeats have ce -rtified that when mother’s 
milk is deficient either in quantity or 
quality, cow’s milk (fresh, dried or con- 
densed) diluted with Barley Water, 
made from Robinson’s “Patent” Barley, 
is an ideal food and one which is easily 
digested. 

Free booklet of interest to Mothers and 
Expectant Mothers on request. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 
Dept. B-374 
|90 West Broadway, New York 
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DON’T CARRY BABY IN YOUR ARMS 
It’s not healthful nor necessary 


No need staying home because you have a baby. Go 
out often—auto rides, parks, pienies Keep baby and 
yourself healthy by being in the open 

“Kozekars"’ allow babies freedom and comfort. Seau- 
tiful and easy to wheel on the street. They carry babies 
in automobiles, trains, streetcars, and have sleigh runners 
for winter use Wonderfully useful in the home—no 
other infant’s bed is needed. Large as reed ¢arriages 
yet not cumbersome; weighs 25 Ibs, and folds very small. 

Don't let anyone put you off, If your dealer can't 

how you ‘‘Kozekars,’’ write us. Wonderfully interesting 
booklet free to mothers 

Twin and doll carriages also 


COZY BABY CARRIAGE COMPANY 
904 13th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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blue ink, delivered postage prepaid (add 10% for 
orders west of Colorado, or outside the United 
States). Send cash, check or money order. To 
avoid err« w print copy plainly. 


The _lelesraph Printing Company 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


| Mrs. Colquhoun thought— 





“YT wonder where. You'll think me inquisi- 
tive, but really I wonder where. You see, 
I know this district so well, and there isn’t— 
oh, I expect you’re with the Parkers. They 
usually have a houseful of young people for 
the week-end. You'll enjoy it. The country 
round is—what, are you going on, dear Mrs. 
Cumfrit? Then good-by for the present. I 
shall see you at lunch—dear Virginia always 
likes me to come in on Saturdays while Stephen 
is away. It has become a ritual. Take my 
advice, and lie down for half an hour, I’m 
a very sensible person, Mr. Monckton, and 
know that one can’t go on forever as though 
one were twenty-five.” 

“Tl drive you back,” said Christopher to 
Catherine, stepping forward. 

“T’d rather walk,” she said. 

“Then I'll walk with you.” 
the rug into the side-car again. 

“What! And leave your motorcycle and 
rug and everything unprotected?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Colquhoun, who had listened to this 
brief dialogue with surprise. 


And he threw 


MBE MONCKTON, whoever he might be, 
was neither Mrs. Cumfrit’s son, for she 
hadn’t one, nor her nephew, for he had him- 
self said, with the emphasis of the male young, 
that he wasn’t, and his masterfulness seemed 
accordingly a little unaccountable. 

“You’d better let me drive you,” he said to 
her companion, taking no heed of her exclama 
tion. ‘You oughtn’t to walk.” 

Was he, perhaps, thought Mrs. Colquhoun, 
a doctor? A young doctor? Mrs. Cumfrit’s 
London medical adviser? If so, of course— 
yet even then, her not having mentioned his 
expected arrival and her plan for motoring up 
with him on Monday were odd. Besides, no- 
body except the very rich had doctors dangling 
after them. 

“Let me drive you,” 
again. 

And Mrs. Cumfrit said—rather helplessly, 
Very well.” 

It was all extremely odd. 

“Virginia will wonder,” 
Colquhoun, looking on with a slightly pursed 
expression while her colleague was being rolled 





said the young man} 


remarked Mrs. | 


into the rug as carefully as if she were china, | 
rolled into it right up to her chin, as if she were | 


going thousands of miles. ‘But no doubt,” 
she added, “‘you have told her Mr. 
was coming down.” 

“T shall only drive part of the way,” an 
swered Mrs. 
color in her face now, 
perhaps the 
I shall get back quicker this way.’ 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Colquhoun, 

She watched them disappear in a cloud of 
dust, and then turned to go home, where she 
had several things to see to before lunching 
at the Manor; but, pausing, she decided 
that she would walk round into the village 
instead and see if she could meet Stephen. 
Perhaps he would be able to explain Mr. 
Monckton. 

And Catherine did not, after all, get back 
quicker. No sooner was she off, at what seemed 
to her a great pace, than she began to have 


’ 


| misgivings about it, for it occurred to her that 
| e . 
on her feet she could go where she liked, but 


in Christopher’s side car she would have to go 


| where he did. 


” 


“That’s our turning,” she called out—she 
found she had to speak very loud to get heard 
above the din the thing made—pointing to a 
road to the right a short distance ahead. 

“Ts it?” shouted Christopher; and rushed 
past it. 

(To be continued) 
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is a name that editors conjure by—we 
hope her December article will work a 
spell of straight-from-the-shoulder-pa- 
trioctism in the heart of each and 
every reader of Good Housekeeping. 





Monckton | 


Cumfrit—there was a tinge of | 
Mrs. Colquhoun noticed; | 
tight rug was choking her—‘‘but } 
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Baking 250 Loaves 
with One Hod of Coal 


In stores where Sterlings are sold 
we have for years conducted a 
baking demonstration in which 
this range bakes a barrel of flour 
into 250 loaves of bread and uses 
only one hod of coal. This dem- 
onstrates how much further the 
Sterling will make a ton of coal 
go on account of its wonderful 
grate, fire box and scientific flue 
system, and shows how econom- 
ically it must perform the ordi- 
nary household duties. 


Add to its remarkable fuel saving ability, 
its graceful lines, its smooth, easy-to- 
keep-clean surface, and its special pat- 
ented labor saving features (listed below) 
and you will see why the Sterling will 
be a real joy as a reliable year ‘round 
kitchen helper. 


Some Sterling Features 
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blacking. 3. Lift key plate for feeding and 
broiling. 4. Patent broiler. 5. Lift hearth. 
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7. Powerful oval-end_ reinforced firebox. 
8. Sterling grates easily removable. 
9. Double thick brick. 10. Interchangeable 
linings. 11. Water fronts. 12. Large ash- 
pan. 13. Ash _ slides. 14. Flue’ system. 
15. Cemented oven top. 16. Main bottom 
cemented. 17. Full square oven. 18. Oven 
thermometer. 19. Big clean-out. 20. Remov- 
able nickel. 21. Easily removable kindling 
damper. 22. Reservoir. 23. Heavy griddles, 
24. “Cut-lock centers. 


Ask your Sterling Dealer, or send the 


coupon below for descriptive booklet 
with detailed illustrations 


Sterling Range and Furnace Corp. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send nearest dealer’s name 

Send information on 

}Coal Ranges (_] Gas Ranges 

Combination Ranges [_] Furnaces 
{_] Send kitchen decoration schemes 


Sign name and address in the margin 
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‘GRISWOLD 


Trade Mark 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


The GRISWOLD Tite-Top 
DUTCH OVEN 


of genuine cast iron gives roast meat all 
the famous old-time savory goodness of 
taste. It is thoroughly cooked without 
burning, and becomes deliciously juicy: 
and tender. Look for the self-basting 
rings on the inside of the cover and 
the Griswold trade mark. See Griswold 
Tite-Top Dutch Ovens, in eight sizes, 


and Griswold Genuine Cast Iron Grid- 
dles in all good house-furnishing, depart- 
ment and hardware stores. Or write to 
us for names of dealers who can show you 
a complete line of Griswold cooking 
utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. K-1 Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron 
Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Choppers and Reversible Dampers. 




















Gas Appliances 
(Continued from page 7 


flame there frequently are other gases given 
off which have odors. Any odor from a as 
flame is something of which to bx SuSPicioys 
This is another check on whether or not 
burner is properly adjusted. 

Carbon monoxide has serious cfiects ey, 
when breathed in relatively smal! quantities 
It causes headache and, further, is said to 
crease the ability of the body to resist diseay 
because of its action on the blood. It is «« 
sential, therefore, that all gas-burning devigg 
should be properly adjusted to secure complete 
combustion and, further, care should be use 
to operate them as the manufacturer intend 
they should be. 

Cases of carbon monoxide poisoning hay 
frequently been traced to carelessness an 
misuse of properly designed appliances. Fo, 
example, covering all the burners on a 
open-top gas-range with a piece of sheet met! 
or even a purchased top not designed for th 
particular range has been a source of trouble 
It is possible to design a closed-top gas-rang: 
in which perfect combustion will be had, byt 
the placing of the burners, the size of the fly 
passages, and other factors must be given dye 
consideration. A makeshift top is more thay 
likely to be dangerous. Another source of 
trouble is in the misuse of room heater 
Closing the holes provided for ventilation, 
either by drying clothes on a heater or attempt. 
ing to heat water, is hazardous. When vent 
holes have been provided by the manufacturer 
there is need for them, and their function should 

not be impeded. 


Ventilate Your Rooms 

Perhaps most of the cases of gas poisoning 
result from operating improperly adjusted or 
leaky devices in small tightly-closed rooms 
where there is not sufficient ventilation to carry 
off the poisonous gases. The bathroom is 
frequently an ideal place for accidents of this 
kind particularly in the fall or spring when the 
air is chill but not cold enough to require the 
main heating-plant. There is a great tempta- 
tion to close the door and windows, but thisis 
dangerous and should be avoided. Water- 
heaters in small kitchens or bathrooms ar 
apt to be another source of danger. If itis 


| necessary to have a water-heater in a smal 


room it should be vented to a flue or outdoor 
So-called radiant heaters should not be op 
erated in such a way that the gas-flames project 
above the tops of radiant tubes or grilles 
The flames should be entirely confined to in 
sure safety. 

Gas is so easily controlled that it lends itself 
to the use of automatic devices. (Gas water- 
heaters of the instantaneous type and storage 
type are equipped with automatic controls to 
turn the gas on or off. An increasing number 
of gas-range ovens are being provided with 
regulating devices to control the oven temper 
ture. All these automatic controls require a0 
auxiliary flame, called a pilot-light, to ignite 
the gas from the main burner when the flow 
is started by the control mechanism, in the 
case of the water-heaters, and to relight the 
burner if it should be extinguished for aa) 
reason, in the case of the oven. Obviously the 
pilot-light is important, so it should be gives 
more than casual attention. In the majo) 
of cases the pilot-light is of the yellow flame 
type and has no adjustment except as to the 
length of the flame. Have the dealer or ap 
pliance man who sold you the automatic heatet 
or controlled oven show you how high the 
pilot-flame should be, and then if it should vat 
for any reason you will know it and you @ 
have the pilot readjusted. 

Automatic water-heaters should never ik 
installed without being connected to @ flue 


| or vented outdoors, The vent pipe show 


have a draft hood or back-draft outlet to p& 


' vent reverse air currents or back-drafts & 





tinguishing the flame of the burner or pilot 
This is so essential that many municipalities 
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Gas Appliances 


have made definite regulations requiring it. 

Because unburned manufactured gas con- 
tains carbon monoxide, leaks are very danger- 
ous. Some of the other compounds in this gas 
have characteristic odors so that the sense of 
smell acts to warn of leaks. If you smell gas, 
have the plumber locate and repair the leak 
immediately. Most gas companies maintain 
an emergency service for shutting off the gas 
in case of leaks. Of course the gas company 
does not usually make repairs inside the house, 
so the plumber or gas-fitter is the one to do the 
actual repair work. Properly installed gas- 
piping seldom causes trouble, most leaks being 
in defective devices. Badly worn gas-cocks in 
lighting fixtures will leak and should be re- 
placed. Perhaps the most serious offender as 
regards leaking is the gas-hose or flexible tubing 
used for connecting portable devices to the 
gas-piping. Cheap, poorly constructed tubing 
is a real menace. The best is the only kind 
to have—and this can not be made too em- 

hatic. Take it for granted gas-tubing can not 

repaired. If there is even a suspicion of a 
leak discard the tubing and buy new. 

No gas-burning device should be connected 
to a gas-pipe by flexible tubing unless there is 
a cock at the end of the pipe close to where 
the tubing is attached. In fact, in most cases, 
it would be desirable to have only this cock 
and dispense with a cock on the device. If 
there is a shut-off cock on the device there is 
always the temptation to turn off the gas at 
this point rather than at the pipe, leaving the 
gas pressure on the flexible tubing. Even 
small leaks in the tubing will emit more gas 
when the full pressure is applied, so defective 
gas-tubing becomes more dangerous under 
these conditions. For safety always turn off 
the gas at the pipe, and if there is also a cock 
on the device turn this off last. In this way 
no gas will be trapped in the tubing. 


The Danger of Leaks 


There is another hazard from gas leaks, 
applying equally to natural or manufactured 
gas, namely, the danger of explosion and fire. 
Usually trouble of this kind is a result of care- 
lessness. People still insist on looking for gas 
leaks in cellars and other dark places with a 
match, candle or other exposed flame. Gas 
alone is not explosive, but when mixed in cer- 
tain proportions with air, it is. The precaution 
against this kind of explosion is so obvious it 
would seem unnecessary ever to warn any one 
against looking for a gas leak with an open 
flame. Housewives are more or less familiar 
with oven explosions. These usually occur 
because of an improper procedure in lighting 
the burner. The proper way to light a gas- 
burner with a match is to strike the match 
first and then turn on the gas. As soon as the 
gas starts flowing from the burner apply the 
match, and if the burner is properly adjusted 
the gas will ignite without backfiring or other 
difficulty. Before lighting the oven burner 
of a range in which the burner is below the 
oven, it is well to open the oven door slightly 
to prevent an accumulation of air and gas 
mixture in the oven. 

Gas has so many good points as a fuel that 
the housewife finds it exceptionally desirable. 
Just reasonable care and a working knowledge 
of gas-burning appliances will assure safe 
operation. First, be sure that you purchase 
your gas-burning equipment from reputable 
manufacturers, then you can be reasonably 
sure the design is correct. Second, do not in 
any way attempt to modify the device by ap- 
plying makeshift equipment. Third, know 
what is correct adjustment of the burners and 
see that they are kept adjusted. Fourth, have 
Sulicient ventilation in rooms where gas de- 
vices are burning and have automatic water- 
heaters properly connected to flues. Fifth, 
be on the watch for leaks and have them at- 
tended to immediately. Following these and 
the other instructions detailed above will 
assist you to have safe operation from your 


gas appli inces, 








Delicious — 
Yet no trouble at all to fix 


Bouillon instantly made 
by a new, simple method 


By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 


F everything could be prepared as 

quickly as bouillon, how easy cooking 
would be! Yet there was a time when it 
took hours to prepare. Contrast that 
with what you do today. You go to the 
kitchen cabinet and get a SrEERo bouil- 
lon cube. You unwrap it, drop it into a 
cup. You pour on boiling water and your 
bouillon is ready for you. Do you know 
anything else equally delicious that can 
be made with equal speed? 


There is usually a slight element of 
risk in preparing food. How often have 
you followed the recipe ever so carefully 
and been disappointed by the result! 
But bouillon — delicious, tempting — 
can be made without the slightest risk. 
Just drop a SreEro bouillon cube into a 
cup and pour boiling water on it. Nota 
chance for anything to go wrong. 


Does bouillon made with SreEro bouil- 
lon cubes taste good? There are hundreds of 
thousands of families where it is one of the 
favorite items on the menu. The piquancy of 
its flavor, I believe, is what makes it so 
popular. This flavor is a wonderful blend of 
just the right kind of beef, fresh vegetables, 
fat, and spices, prepared according to the 
formula of expert chefs. So appetizing and 
refreshing is Sreero bouillon that many 
families place a standing order at the store to 
have a certain number of cubes sent them 
every week. 

The unexpected luncheon or dinner 
guest is a problem that every woman has to 
face. You may not feel as I do about it, but 
nothing pleases me more than to give my 
guests theimpression that! am entertaining all 
the time—that their unexpected call doesn’t 
faze me a bit — and put before them easily and 
quickly a meal with just a wee bit more to it 
than they thought I could get ready. In doing 
this, SreERO bouillon cubes are a big help. 
They make possible an extra course which is 


Sreero bouillon and flavoring cubes are packed in 
handy tins of twelve cubes. For large families, they 
come in tins of fifty and one hundred cubes. Look 
for the name “SreERO” on the wrapper of each 
‘cube. This is for your own protection, Srerro 
is the original bouillon cube. 





in using advertisements see page 6 





“T wouldn't have believed,” writes one 
woman, “that so delicious a drink could 
be made so easily. Even a child could 
make it.” 


alittle more unusual than a canned soup, and 
in these days of small, compact kitchens a 
reserve supply of cubes takes up scarcely any 
room. 


A dozen different dishes are made more 
delicious by means of Sreero bouillon 
cubes. This new way of flavoring, chosen by 
famous chefs, is now being adopted every- 
where. Use these cubes in the preparation of 
gravies and sauces, vegetables, soups, maca- 
roni and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and 
other sea-food, salad and salad dressings, 
poultry and fish dressings, meats and left- 
overs, souffles, jellies and game. 


free—sreero bouillon cubes 


I want you to try Steero bouillon and flavoring 
cubes. I want you to taste the delicious bouillon 
they make. I want you to see for yourself what a 
wonderful flavoring agent they are in dozens of 
different dishes. I want to send you a sample 
package. Mail me the coupon and I will person- 
ally see that you get the free sample. If you wish 
the 64-page Sreero Cook Book, send ten cents 


with the coupon. 


Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
Dept. D10, 281 Water St., New York City 


O) Send me the free sample package of Sresro 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10¢). 


Name.. 
Address .. 
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Do you want 
to write for 


the movies? 


$10,000 paid unknown 
writer for just one story 


fe thousand dollars! That was the sum 
aid Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apalachi- 
cola, Florida, for her story, Broken Chains, 
which won the first prize in the contest con- 
ducted by the Chicago Daily News in collabora- 
tion with the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. 

Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, another student 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, won the 
second prize in this same contest, and seven $500 
prizes were also won by Palmer students. 

A Palmer student wrote Judgment of the 
Storm, and another wrote The White Sin. 
Both of these pictures were p-oduced by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation and are now ap- 
pearing in motion picture theatres throughout 
the country. Each author received $1000 cash 
and will also receive a share in the profits. 


Well-known Writers Help You 
The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
solely to the fact that you study under the personal 
direction of men. who are themselves well-known 
authors, dramatists and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given 
the manuscript and continuity of famous motion 
picture scenarios to analyze and study right at home 
in Spare time. 
plays which we help you to sell through our Story 
Sales Department right here in Hollywood, with 
representatives in New York and Chicago. 

Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
new writers are such distinguished men as Frederick 
Palmer, author and educator: Clayton Hamilton, 
well-known playwright and author-educator; Russell 
Doubleday, publisher; Brian Hooker, formerly of 
the Faculty of Yale and Columbia Universities: Dr. 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner 


Sullivan, screen writer and director; James R. Quirk, 
editor of Photoplay Magazine, and Rob Wagner, 
author and motion picture director. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to —eer 


The whole story of the 
Palmer Institute of Avuthor- 
ship and its search for new 
writers under the direction 
of the men whose names are 
given above is told in this 
96- page book, “The New 
Road to Authorship.” Thi 
is one of the most heiolad 











books ever written for am- 

bitious writers. We shall be 

glad to send you a copy free. j 
Just mail the cou 





PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 





Dept. 40-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your book, “The New Road to Authorshi and 
your Bulletin containing details of the Palmer 


which awards 50 Free Scholay- 
interested in 


Scholarship Foundation, 


ships annually. I am most 
} Photoplay Writing C7) Short Story Writing 
Dramatic Criticisn 
English Compositior Business Letter Writing 
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SPARE TIME WORK 
Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Greeting Cards and 
Folders. Exclusive designs, beau 
tiful sentiments. Made especially 
for handcoloring. Big demand 
for handcolored cards. Easy to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Have 25,000 customers who started 
without expe rience, man ay now mak 
ing frem $50 to $80 a mo. and more! 
YOU can do the same! Complete 
instructions enable all to color suc- 
cdsefully. 
FREE BOOK 

‘Pleasant Pages’’ contains instruc 
tions how to color and how to sell 
Write for it! Or send $1 for Trial 
Box containing assortment cards, 
instruction book, brush, colors and 
Sells 
































for $3 to $4 when colored, Big | 
—_ money-making season just 
starting rite TODAY 





. and get started immediate- 
4 A's turning spare time into 
- profit 
LITTLE ART SHOP 
1436 You Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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You write actual stories and photo- | 


slightly surprised. 


| Latimer, 


Fashions | 
(Continued from page 54) 


|light shades as well as cinnamon, are worn. 
| This last popular color is used in brocades as 
| well as lace. 

There is evidenced a tendency in some houses | 
—notably Chanel and Lanvin—to replace the | 
| one-piece frock by a two-piece creation—a 
|} smock blouse, drawn on over the head, over 
a narrow skirt. Not only does Chanel employ | 
| this idea for an afternoon gown of black velvet, 
| but features a cheviot frock instead of a jacket 
jover a tailored cheviot skirt; and these little 

tailored costumes, worn under top-coats for 

| greater warmth, are very smart. Exceedingly 
smart also is the cloak of satin—a long or tunic- 
| length cloak of black satin trimmed with one, 
| two, or three sorts of fur effectively combined. 
These cloaks, and similar ones of corded satin 
| or ottoman silk, are worn over simple one- 
| piece or tunic frocks of black satin or some 
| other fabric, including silver cloth and gold 
brocade. Usually, however, the tunic is made 
of metal fabric, and the brief underskirt 
matches the cloak. 

Accessories are prettier than ever. Beads 
remain popular and are seen in more and more 
variety and color; purses and handbags keep to | 
the flat and rectangular shapes with all sorts of | 
| rich materials and semi-precious stones used | 
to make them sumptuous in appearance. | 











The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 37) 


the Quaker agreed, still smiling. | 

“Of course. But there are other matters 
that are common knowledge, I imagine. At | 
least, knowledge of them may easily be ob- 
tained. For instance—and this is a point upon 
which I have often been curious, yet oddly 
enough, have never had occasion to satisfy | 
my curiosity—how many plants do you allow | 
to the acre in Virginia?” 

Again the Quaker hesitated, while he made | 
rapid mental calculations. Desperately he 
plunged at last. “Somewhere about three 
t housand, I believe.’ 

‘hree thousand!”’ 


“Oh yes,” 


Major Latimer seemed 


‘“\—-as nearly as I can remember,” Neild 
| made haste to add. 
“But planting so closely as that, what 


weight of tobacco do you look to get from each 


| plant?” 


“Why—er—-the merest trifle less than the 
average.” 

“But what is the average in Virginia?” asked 
and almost at once added the ques 
tion, “A pound?” 

‘A pound, yes. 

‘Ah. I wonder 
allow to the acre?:’ 

Neild considered He was faced by the 
necessity of more desperate calculations and 
found himself hopelessly without any guide. 
“T don’t recall the exact amount, friend,” he 
replied at last. “I leave such details to my 


Myself, I am more concerned with 


\ pound is 


what weight of seed you 


overseer 
the sale than the actual growth.” 

“Ves, yes,” Latimer persisted, smiling. 
‘But you must have some notion of the 


amount—approximately.” 
‘Approximately? Well, Ishould say . . .” | 
He took his nether lip between finger and 


i thumb, and a frown of thought corrugated his | 


brow. In his heart was the desperate hope that | 
if he delayed, Latimer might prompt him as 
before. But all Latimer did was to utter an 
inviting, | 

“Ves?” 

The wretched 
there being nothing else left him. 
pounds,” he blurted out. 

He found Major Latimer staring at him 
more intently than ever 

‘To the acre? Five pounds to the acre? 

‘“‘As nearly as I can recall.” 


man plunged desperately, 
“About five 





Thén Your Feet Will 
Go Gladly 


HEN you give your feet the pleas- 

ing support of fine leather, and 
the ease of softly yielding soles—when 
you discover that excellent style can 
be combined with foot ease—when 
you have experienced the renewed 
youth that your first Martha Washing- 
ton shoes will bring—then your feet 
will be eager to take you anywhere! 


These are strictly quality shoes— 
finest leathers! Most skillful work- 
manship! They keep their shapeli- 
ness. Styles for dress, street, and 
for household footsteps. Insist on 
seeing the name Martha Washing- 
ton on the sole, or inside the shoe. 







Write for free booklet. 
"For the Sake of 
Happy Feet.’’ 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


artha 


~” Washington 
Dress and Comfort Shoes 


Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of 
maternity, and after baby 
comes, as well. 
Latest modes, cleverly designed to 
conceal condition Patented adjust- 
ments provide for ample expansion. 
Beautiful Style Book of Maternity 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Corsets. 
Sent FREE. Write for it today 


Lane Bryant sr HR NewYork 


RAPERIES! 


Beautify your home by your 
own handiwork with the help of our 
illustrated book containing complete in- 
structions for home sewing your curtains, 
valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading inte- 
rior decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker). 
Send soc today for postpaid copy. 


SHELTON SHOPS, 146 East 50th Street, New York City 








































THE NEW ALLEN BOOK OF BEADS 


is a 36-page book, over 590 heads illustrated actual size. 
Send 10 cents for book and a piece of music, thought 
be the most beautiful lullaby in the English language. 
We offer a CASH REWARD of $50.00 for the name 

the composer of this music, with proof, on or before 
Nov. 30, 1024 Order beads for Christmas Gifts now. 
Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 


MAKE MONEY ! Tre rain new 


manage a Tea Room or C a ter ia. ~ 


only school operating a succes 
Room in connection, Resident and a6 
respondence courses, Send for Booklet C 


Ware School of Tea Room Management, 52W.39th St.,N. Y.¢. 
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smile that the Quaker did not like at all. 


i! é 


at 


We our selection of 


Girch) 





masquerading as a tobacco planter should not 





master of these details.” 

The Quaker stared at him a moment, then, 
to his infinite amazement, gave way to laugh- 
ter in which amusement was blended with 
contempt. 

“A spy! Ho, ho, ho! A spy! Verily, friend, 
they who engage in war will for ever be start- 
ing at shadows and perceiving an enemy in 
every bush. A spy! And thou’rt assuming 
that upon no better ground than that I am 
ignorant of some details of tobacco planting. 
Faith, friend, if every man in like case is to 
be deemed a spy, there must be many spies 
hereabouts.” 

“But every man in like case does not pretend 
to be a tobacco planter,” said Latimer, no 
whit deceived by the other’s easy assurance. 

‘To be a tobacco planter does not mean that 
a man must plant tobacco with his own hands, 
but rather one who owns plantations, which is 
my case. I leave the planting, as I have al- 
ready told thee, to my overseer and his men. 
Myself, I am concerned to sell the leaf.” 

Latimer shook his head. “It won’t do, my 
friend.” 

The Quaker became serious, slightly an- 
noyed and very dignified. “Have thine own 
way. Because I do not know how much seed 
will go to the acre, it follows that I am a spy. 
Excellent reasoning, friend. But I venture to 
trust it will hardly suffice even for men who are 
besotted by war.” 


for our new home, both the trim 
and furniture. Birch is so de- 
lightfully ‘mar-proof’ and ‘dent- 
proof’ where one has children.” 









“Beautiful Birch” stained beams and stand- 
ing trim give a fine effect as shown by 
this vista through four handsome rooms. 
(Birch ts equally effective under enamels.) 


Have you written for your copy 
of the Birch Booklet? It comes 
free, on SARE AJOR LATIMER moved back toward the 

window behind him. “Come here,” he 
said sharply. “I want to have a look at you.” 

The Quaker started. The perpetual as- 
tonishment of his face seemed to increase. 

“Friend, I do not like thy tone. Civility—” 

“Come here. At once!’ Latimer’s voice was 
hard and peremptory. 

Mr. Neild shrugged and spread his hands 
in resignation. Then he shuffled forward, his 
air faintly sullen. 

“Stand there, in the light.” 

Not merely in the light, but in a shaft of the 
afternoon sunlight, did Latimer place him, 
what time he closely scanned that swarthy face 
which impassively submitted to this searching 
examination. It revealed to Latimer at last 
the reason for that odd, surprised look with 
which the Quaker’s face was invested. 

“Why have you shaved your eyebrows?” 

“T have no eyebrows, friend.” 

“You had when last I saw you, wherever 
that may have been. I begin to find something 
familiar in your face, Mr. Neild. I wonder 
what you would look like without that beard? 
Take off your neckcloth and open the breast of 
your shirt.” 

“Friend, I must protest against this.” 

“Open the breast of your shirt—unless you 
prefer that I call the guard to do it for you.” 

Again the Quaker shrugged ill-humoredly, 
but finding resistance vain, he slowly obeyed 
with fingers that certainly did not fumble. 

Almost Latimer found himself admiring the 
man, of whose real trade he no longer had a 
single doubt. His nerves were certainly of 
iron. 

ee ad 


“A book for the Library Table.” 
Kindly address 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork 








KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
that stand the test of comparison on both quality and 
price. It pays to inspect our samples before ordering. 


WOR 
, 15c a 22c 


200 santits FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY oo423-X,High,Street, 

















lan Books asim 
(All— climate) HOMES 
A “All American Homes” 
f , 50 Two-story—8 to 10 Rooms - $1 
| “The New Colonials” 
50 Two-story—5 to 10 Rooms - $1 


y . ' \ “South-West Stucco Homes” 


f 
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he said, as he surveyed the white 





And now the soldier was smiling again, but 
it was a smile very different from his last; a 


“Tt isextraordinary,” said he, “chow methods 
may vary between one province and another. 
Now here in Carolina we can not plant more 
than half the number of plants to the acre that 
you tell me are usually planted in Virginia. 
Our plants yield only half the weight you tell 
me is yielded by yours. That is remarkable 
enough, but when we come to this question of 
seed, the difference is more remarkable by far. 
You allow five pounds to the acre, you tell me. 
Do you know what we allow? Of course you 
don’t, or you would not have answered me 
quite so foolishly. We allow half an ounce, my 
tobacco-planting friend. Remarkable, isn’t it?” 
Latimer’s smile was broadening. “Almost as 
remarkable as that a spy who comes here 


have taken the precaution to make himself 
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The Carolinian 


| breast bared to his view. “As I thought. 
| You have stained your face.” 
“Tt is written that we are to suffer fools 
gladly,” said the Quaker in tones of weary 
| resignation. ‘My breast, being covered, hath 
escaped the sun by which my face and hands 
| are burnt.” 

Abruptly, from between the fellow’s fingers, 
Latimer plucked the neckcloth which he had 
| removed but was still retaining. He looked at 

it in the light and laughed. 

“Sunburn that comes off on your neckcloth! 
I could tell you of a better dye than walnut- 
juice.” He looked him squarely between the 
eyes again. “Now, Master Spy, shall we put 
an end to this play-acting? Will you tell me 
who you are and what is your real name?” | 
And then, even as he asked, he found at last the 
clue he sought in that face he had been studying | 
| so intently. ‘Egad!” he ejaculated on a note 
| of intense surprise. ‘You need not. I know 
you, Captain Mandeville.” 
| The man before him quivered; a spasm 

crossed his face like ripples running over water. 
Then he was composed again as before. Very 
faintly he smiled. He bowed his head a little. 

“Major Mandeville’ he corrected. And 
added with a tinge of irony, “At your service.” 

After that for a long moment they remained 

staring each at the other, each grave-faced and 

| suppressing whatever emotion he may have 
| felt. Then at last Latimer spoke, and what he 
said, all things considered, was odd. 








“T always thought your eyes were blue. 
That is one of the things that most deceived | 
me. | 
“It is one of the things upon which I} 
| counted,” said Mandeville easily, as if discuss- 
ing something in which he was not so peri- | 





lously concerned. 

And he stated no more than the fact. Blue 
eyes are readily associated with the fair com- 
plexion and hair that were Mandeville’s; there- | 
| fore the possession of dark eyes is of enormous 
| value in such a disguise as he had adopted. 
Latimer moved past him and came forward 
| toward the table. Mandeville half turned to 
| follow him with his glance. 
| “TI don’t think,’”’ said the American, “that 
we need prolong this interview.” 

“Tt means a firing-party?”” quoth Mande- 
ville in the same cool tone of detachment. 

“What else? You know the forfeit in the | 
game you play.” He reached for a handbell as | 
he spoke. 

Sharply came Mandeville’s voice to check | 
the intention. “I would not ring that bell if I 
were you.” 

Latimer rang nevertheless. 





VAN DEVILLE shrugged. “You realize 

i that my arrest must be followed by that 
| of your father-in-law?” 

“What then?” | 

“Consider well all that may follow upon | 
that.” 

The door opened and Middleton appeared 

“Call the guard,” said Latimer shortly. 

Middleton went out again, leaving the door | 
| wide. 

“Vou fool!” 
Mandeville hissed out the word. 
your wife?” 

“My wi—” 

Latimer’s jaw dropped. 
stared at his prisoner 

“My wife knew? Knew that you are not the 
Quaker you pretended to be?” 

But it was less a question than an exclama 
tion of bitter conviction. In a flash, at the 
mere mention of Myrtle by Mandeville, he 
had seen the terrible truth, and swift on the 
heels of that came an array of memories 
marshalled out of the past to fill him with 
horror and dismay. It did not need the shrug 
and quiet smile that were Mandeville’s only 
answer, to make him perceive how fatuous had 
been his momentary assumption that Myrtle 
had been as deceived in Jonathan Neild as at 
first he had been deceived himself 


With passionate vehemence | 
“What of | 





His eyes dilated 


as they 
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The Carolinian 


Came firm steps outside, a word of command, 
and the ring of musket butts that are grounded. 
Middleton reappeared. 

“The guard, sir.” 

Latimer commanded himself. 
he said. “Until I ring again.” 

Middleton went out. 


“Let it wait,” 


And now, white-faced, almost vicious, 
Latimer turned upon the sardonically smiling 
sa ge 

“Now, ” he said, 
yourself jon plain, 
no misunderstanding. 
against my wife??’ 

“But is it really necessary to ask? Does 
not your own wit tell you? I think it must, or 
you would not have changed your mind about 
the guard.” 

“Nevertheless, sir, I am concerned to hear 
from you the precise danger which would 
threaten her, when you and Sir Andrew Carey 
come before a court-martial?” 


“perhaps you will make 
so that there may be 


Mandeville’s hand dropped to his pocket. 


Instantly Latimer covered him with a pistol 
which he snatched from his own breast. 

“Put up that hand at once!” 

Mandeville laughed. “It is only my snuff- 


box,” said he, producing it and tapping it com- 
posedly. “I need a sedative. My nerves have 


been jarred a little.” He raised the lid, and 
holding a pinch of tobacco between finger 
and thumb, he resumed: ‘‘Reassure yourself. 
I have no weapons about me such as would 
justify you in pistolling me in self-defense.” 
He applied the snuff to his nostrils. There- 
after, having pocketed the box, and as he was 


dusting the fragments of tobacco from his | 
finger, he added with a smile, “‘It would be | 
a convenient way of disposing of me, I 
know.” 


“Mandeville, you will answer my question— 
or—by God!—you'll find yourself against that 
garden wall inside the next ten minutes with a 
firing-party before you. I'll shoot you out of 
hand and take the risk of it.” 


ISK is hardly the word. Certainly, my 
friend. Certainly. The Governor would 
have something tosay toyou. He would desire to 
know the reason. An awkward man, Rutledge. 
He would probe for the reason. And where do 
you think he would probe for it? He would 
have Andrew Carey haled before him, and 
precisely that would happen which must 
happen if you persist in sending me before a 
court-martial. Besides, even if he did not, be 
sure that all my measures are taken. 
not imagine that I came here in answer to your 
summons, whose probable object I could not 
possibly misunderstand, without making due 
provision for the worst. Iam too old a soldier, 
my dear Latimer, not to make quite sure, 
before going into action, that my lines of 
retreat are clear. You should remember that. 
In the old days I gave you credit for some wit. 
Your present attitude hardly appears to justify 
me. But perhaps you are unduly agitated. 
Let me exhort you to be calm, and calmly to 
consider whither you are driving.” 

Latimer made the effort, not because he 
was thus tauntingly invited, but because he 
realized the need to keep his temper that his 
wits should remain unimpaired. He pocketed 
the pistol and sat down again at the table. 
By an effort he spoke calmly. 

“When my wife was here with you just now, 
she knew who you were?” 

“But of course! She has known it for three 
months, ever since we first met in Tradd 
Street, when you were away at Purysburg with 
General Moultrie. Any inquiry must bring 
that fact to light. Andrew Carey will see to 
that.” 

“You tell me that Andrew 
the ruin of his own daughter?” 
was, properly, incredulous. 

“He desires your ruin, 


Carey desires 
Latimer’s tone 


Latimer, and to en- 


| compass it he will not hesitate to destroy his 


And this time, assum- | 
| ing naturally that the examination was not yet 
over, he closed the door. 
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The Carolinian 


daughter. With her, you, yourself, become of 
necessity involved. You must perceive that.” 

Latimer had not perceived it. He did not 
perceive it now, nor was he concerned to per- 
it. There was something far more 
horrible here to rivet his attention. While be 
pondered it, Mandeville continued. 

“She has been regularly coming and going 


| between Moultrie’s headquarters here and her 


father’s house. Her father will swear what it 
will require no oaths to establish: that she has 
brought information which has been passed on 
to the British.” 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| Myrtle. 





House ke eping 





| it will be very readily believed. 


“That, at least, is a lie!” 
“Ts it?” Mandeville 
matter is not worth argument. 


shrugged. ‘The 
False or true, 
It will be the 
preconception of the court even before there is 


| Carey’s evidence to support it.” 


ND miserably Latimer realized the truth of 
this, remembering the offensive recommen- 
dation he had received from Rutledge to forbid 
his wife’s visits to Tradd Street, a recommenda- 


| tion which he had indignantly disregarded. 


Calmly Mandeville resumed: ‘If her father 
swears that, as swear it he will, it follows that 
such information as she has conveyed can have 
been obtained only from yourself. Where will 
you stand then, Latimer?” 

“Bah! I don’t care!’ Latimer was obviously 
in torment. 

“For yourself, perhaps not. But there is 
Do you think I care for myself? Do 
you think it is to save my own life that I am 
troubling to caution you? It is because if I am 
brought to trial, so inevitably will Myrtle be; 
and because whatever my fate, she will be made 
co share it. Whether you are involved or not, 
I care not a farthing rush-light.” 

Latimer leaned his elbows heavily upon the 
table and took his head in his hands. His face 
seemed to have aged in the last few minutes. 


The youth had all gone out of it. It was 
drawn and haggard. 
Mandeville looked at him from under 


lowered eyelids, and again went on, speaking 
slowly now. “I wonder whether you have ever 
gauged the depth and ferocity of Carey’s hate 


Decorated 
Pumpkin 
Pie 








for the wrong you did him—the intolerable 
wrong of balking him in his revenge by 


legitimate means. You bound him hard, when 
ithheld your shot that night at Brewton’s 


you w 
ball. Do you conceive how he has writhed in 
those bonds? How his hate has grown and 


grown by contemplation of his incapacity to | 
call you out and deal with you as one man with 
another? To reach you, he suffered himself to 
be reconciled with Myrtle. A cruel comedy. 
He re her with a detestation only a 
degree less than that with which he visits you. 
unnatural | 


var 
gards 


In his eyes, she is an ingrate, an 
child who has turned against her parent, joined 
his worst enemy. Call it mad, if you will. On 


cerned. But do not, for Myrtle’s sake, make 
light of the power for evil that lies in that mad 


| 
: , | 
my soul I believe he is mad where you are con | 
+ ° ° | 
ness of hate by which he is afflicted.” 


He ceased at last. Still Latimer did not 
move, Still he sat there gray-faced, staring | 
traight before him. There was a long pause, | 


during which Mandeville composedly buttoned 
his shirt and resumed his neckcloth before a 
mirror on the overmantel. 

“Well?” he asked at last. ‘What are you 
going todo? You can not without danger long 
delay your decision.” 

Latimer was as one who awakens. 
and rose. “I can not Jet you go. 
if I could. My duty there is clear. 
shield myself at the expense of my country. 
“As to that,” said Mandeville, “you need 
have no apprehension that any action of yours 


He stirred 
I would not 
I can not 


” 


now can avert what must be. Tomorrow, o1 
the next day at latest, Prevost will enter 
Charles Town. Here I am, his agent, but not 
| his message-bearer. I have several of those 
| One of them, as you told me, and as I already 
know, you caught this morning. But there 
are others whom you did not catch, nor will. 
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with whipped cream by an ATECO becomes an old 
friend in a new dress, and every day foods are trans. 
formed into delightful new surprises to make inter 
esting desserts. The ATECO Set consists of a non 
corrosive, easily cleaned icing holder and 12 inter- 
changeable tubes for making countless fancy designs 
in frosting, meringue, icing, ete. 

1Uustrated Instruction $3.50 *, 

Book of Recipes 


Do not accept “bargain” subsiitutes 


Complete Set, with 
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You can prepare delicious Chinese dishes i 
your own home quickly and easily 
LaChoy imported ingredients and recipe 
A trial package containing can of 
Sprouts, can of Chow Mein Noodles 
grown Sauce, bottle of Soy Sauce 
recipe booklet, all the necessary ingr 
of genuine Chop Suey, will be sent anys 
east of the Mississippi River upon receipt 
your grocer’s name and $1.00. 

LaCHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Oakman Blvd, at Riehton, Detroit, Michigan 





Feeding Children 


[J Artificial Food for Infants 

[] The Feeding of Older Children 
Pamphlets postpaid for 
stamped envelope. Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, Washington, D. C. 
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Make HOOKED RUGS 


Easy to make with 


Quaint; inexpensive; here to stay 
BURNHAM-CRAFT PATTERNS on burlap and Outat 
SEND 25e for BOOK OF 50 DESIGNS and instructlom 


IPSWICH, MASS 
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Decorated in gold 


AChristmas Gift for the 
Whole Twelve Months 


ERE is a gift that she will use every 
day in the year, and appreciate more 

the longer she has it. A gift that radiates 
friendship from its lustrous body, that 
breathes hospitality from its steaming spout. 
Hall’s China Teapots are the kind that are 


fireproof, always pure and free from craze, 
check or stain, heat-retaining “permanently 
Hall China Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
* ¢ ae /¥ 
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G, Your Sa ads || 
thé «Master Touch 


with Roseapples 


Famous chefs, fancy grocers and discerning housewives | 
have literally blazed a trail to Clay County, Indiana, 
for the now famous Roseapples. 

Try these luscious sweet peppers and you will see why 
salads are not complete without them, ‘They are bright 












ted, rich, nut-flavored, unpeeled, yet tender—crisp— 
melting—juicy. 

Over a thousand leading hotels serve them. Ask that 
your salad be served in Roseapple cups; call for them 
at your fancy grocer’s or send $1.00 to cover full 


2 tins containing eight Roseapples each, 
luctory package, and free book of 
repared by Mrs. Betty Lyles Wilson. 
PS ver of salads and dainty garnishes, send 
Address 


prepaid cost 

in special 

Unusual sal 

If you are 

today. 

KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY 
500 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


It not delighted your money will be refunded upon request 
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80,000 openings this year—imany 
POSITIONS for women execlusively——thousands | 
AYING more in restaurants, tea rooms, 





clubs and cafet 3. 
fine surroundings—trapid  advyance- 
ment. We train you and help you 
get position. Write for Free Book- 
let H-155 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Good living 


150+. 
'500 
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| Mandeville’s relief. 


| some lines on a sheet of paper. 


| prisoner,” he said. 


Others who will convey any information of 
importance up to the last moment. Charles 
Town is doomed, sir. Whatever you may do 
by me can not affect that.” 

“It may be. But—and I thank God for’t— 
I have my orders, and they are to detain you 
in any case.” 

“Detain me all you please. But if you have 
any regard for Myrtle, to say nothing of your- 


| self, you will do no more than that.” 


“T must think.” It was almost a groan. 
Then, controlling himself, he announced his 
decision. ‘Meanwhile you shall be detained as 
I am bidden.” 

No gleam of triumph in his eyes revealed 
But he checked Latimer 
as he was about to ring again. 

“A moment, please! May I send two lines 
to my lodging to announce that I shall not be 
returning just yet, and to avert what 
must happen if they have no news?” 

Latimer frowned, clearly hesitating. 

“Consider,” said Mandeville, “how natural 





would be the request in the case of my simple | 


must be your acquiescence.” He paused, and 
as Latimer still did not answer him, he added, 
“Unless you can do that, you may as well 


| detention upon suspicion, and how natural | 


denounce me out of hand, for Carey will act as | 


was concerted between us in the event of my 
not returning.” 

A moment, still, Latimer stood undecided. 
‘Very well,” he said at last, conquered by his 


| dread and by something else vaguely stirring 


in his mind. ‘There is what you need for 


writing.” 


Mandeville sat down and rapidly scrawled | 


As he was | 


folding it, Latimer held out a hand across the 


| table. 


“Let me see it.” 
The spy looked up in surprise. Then sur- 
rendered the sheet. He had written: 


“T am detained on business, and I may not 
return tonight. 
JONATHAN NEILD.” 


“This is a code, of course?” 

“Of course,” said Mandeville. 
my position, but allays alarms.” 

“Very well,” Latimer folded 
“Superscribe it.” 

When that was done, he pocketed it. 


the 


“Tt explains | 
sheet. 


“it 


shall be delivered before nightfall, whatever 
| 


may happen to you.” 
“What!” 
“You are breaking faith!” 


“No. But I must consider my course. I 
must have time to think.” He rang the bell 
abruptly. 


Mandeville drew a deep breath. He even 
smiled a little. “You have tricked me,” he 
complained, but without bitterness. 

“Perhaps not,” Latimer replied. “At best 
I may have obtained a respite. You shall be 
informed.” 

To Middleton who came in: 
“He is detained pending 
further inquiry.” 

“Come, sir. By the right. March!” 


Mandeville bounded to his feet. | 





“Remove the | 


Mandeville was the Quaker Neild once more, | 
shuffling a little in his steps and speaking } 


through his nose. 
“Nay, friend, nay! 
military orders.” 


But he went out, and Latimer wa _ left alone | 


with his distracting thoughts. 
CHAPTER XI 


ITTLE imagination is necessary to follow 

the Via Crucis by which the mind of Harry 

Latimer now journeyed to the Calvary of all 
that he held dearest in this life. 


Forgotten by him in that hour of agony was | 


I know naught of thy | 





the war upon which he was engaged; forgotten | 


the enemy almost at their very gates and the 
imminence of the peril by which Charles Town 
was threatened. In his own past, as he went 


}over it in anguished review, he found that 


which blotted the present from his mind, 
making it a thing of no account. 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


Pi, .. 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect forfrying, SHRIMP 
to cream on_toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of ail 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every go« d thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order wesend BOOK OF RECI- 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
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RELESS COOKER 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker con- 
struction and its cost is less than a good oil stove 


New Invention Saas | 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 
Bakes, reasts, breils, beils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching s electricity 
off automatically Atta any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FRKE trial offer am 

direct factory pices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 
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“Here’s how I know: 
“The Minute Tapioca Cook 
300k (new edition) is full of just 
the sort of things one house- 
keeper tells another. New rec- 
ipes for using leftover bits of 
and fish in tempting en- 
trées. Desserts that the children 
may eat to their heart’s content. 
Little make 
sauces smoother and pies juicier. 

“And full directions for making 
more than thirty delicious dishes. 


meat 


hints on how to 


‘“‘No man would have thought 


of including the three short 
articles on feeding children and 
convalescents and on planning 


the family diet. ‘They can be 


read through in ten minutes, and 
they offer real, usable informa- 
tion.” 

Maybe tapioca casserole stew 
will prove to be your family’s 
favorite. Or it might be baked 
cheese tapioca. As soon as you 
read the recipes, you'll want to 
try every one. 

Tapioca is so good—and so 
good for vou: 

MINI 


Makers of Minute Tapi 
311 VAN BURE 





Street_— 





City- 
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= Please send me a genero 


In hearty entrées or in des- 
serts, tapioca furnishes twice as 
much energy-producing material 
as fresh more than 
four times as much as potatoes! 

To make sure of the best re- 
sults, be sure to get Minute 
Tapioca. 


eggs—and 


Here’s the reason 
Minute ‘Tapioca is superior to ordinary 
i First, it 
Second, it cooks in 


tapioca in three important ways: 
quires no soaking. 
hifteen minutes. ‘These two advantages 


are the result of special scientific treat 





nent at the factor) . 

Third, Minute Tapioca is prepared by 
an exclusive process in a modern Ameri 
can factory—as clean as your own kitchen. 

Accept this special offer 


‘The new edition of the Minute Tay ioca 


Cook Bool i full ot practical recipes. 

Suggestions on “Planning the Family 

Diet.’ “Ge od For ids for Children,” and 
e fascinating “Story of Minute ‘Tap 
ca’ make the new Cook Book even 
re interesting and valuable. Send for 
yur copy. It is free. 

\ gen samy le of Minute lapioca 
will also be sent, if you will enclose two 
« tam] 

Mail the coupon below—now. 


Vt rAPIOCA COMPANY 
> Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


N ST., ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or both of the following squares) 


Please send me, free of charge, the 
CJ Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


new edition of the 


s sample of Minute Tapioca. 1 


nciose two cents In stamps, 


Ce _ 


1? 


“No man wrote this book! 





The Carolinian 


Seated there alone in that partly dismantle 
library, after Mandeville had becn removed 
he went back to the beginnings of his married 
life, and to the quarrels that had poisoned } 
until on that day when the battle of Foy 
Sullivan was fought, he had deliberately sought 
| euthanasia in death. Again he heard Myr 
denouncing their marriage. 4 

“IT wish I had not married you. | would give 
ten years of my life to undo that!” 

And he remembered her tacit admission that 
she had married him only to induce him ty 
depart from Charles Town; that she hag 
married him out of pity, to quiet her conscienc 
which told her that it was because of her, ang 
of what he had discovered between her an¢ 
Mandeville, that he was so obstinately 
determined to remain in Charles Town eyey 
though he should hang for it. 

Back beyond that his thoughts ran on, to 
that day at Fairgrove when with his own eye 
| he had beheld evidence which only a fool could 
| subsequently have been brought to disregard 

Oh, it was all plain. His entire married life 
had been a miserable lie; her love had been q 
shameful make-believe; their child . . . Qh 
God! Their child, born in a wedlock that was, 
mockery of all that wedlock should be. Again 
he leaned his elbows on the table and took his 
head in his hands, closing the eyes of the flesh 
so that the eyes of the soul might review again 
this fool’s paradise which he had so com. 
placently inhabited. 


T WAS Mandeville whom she _ had loved, 
Himself she had married for the reasons he 
had reviewed already, and further, perhaps, not 
only to save himself but to save Mandeville 
too. For he remembered now how he had 
pointed out to her in what peril must Mande. 
ville and Lord William stand if they dared, 
indeed, to attempt to hang him. Either that 
or else her impulse of pity for himself had been 
the only spur. And this impulse had after- 
ward been repented, as must be all impulses 
that are to involve in their consequence the 
whole course of subsequent existence. That 
repentance she had expressed more than once 
and in terms so unmistakable that again he was 
a fool to have allowed them to be thrust aside 
| by fresh lying protestations of affection made 
at a time when he was almost on the point of 
death. 

It was Mandeville whom she had loved 
throughout. He should not have needed the 
bitter proofs that lay now before him. He 
reconciliation with her father had taken place 
at a time when Mandeville was in Charles 
Town. What did that prove but a continuous 
correspondence between them? ‘The story a 
her father’s illness was but another lie where 
with to dupe him. And while Mandeville had 
been there in disguise, she had been meeting 
him daily at her father’s; meeting a man who 
was her husband’s enemy. And was meeting 
him the whole extent of her treachery? Might 
it not be true, as Mandeville had more than 
hinted, that she had conveyed to him informa- 
tion gleaned here at Moultric’s headquarters’ 
If she was false in one thing, why should she 
not be false in the other? Indeed, of the two, 





| considering the faith in which she had been 


reared, betrayal of the Colonial cause was 4 
light offense compared with her betrayal 4 
the fond fool of a husband who trusted her 9 
completely. 

Did he lack proof of this?) Was there not her 
own admission to Moultrie that she had met 
Neild at her father’s, an admission made—@s 
he now perceived—because denial would have 
been fraught with danger. And was it possible, 
was it for a single moment to be supposed—as 
for a moment in his blind faith he had sup 
posed—that she should have been deceived by 
Mandeville’s identity? Why, even assuming 
that Mandeville and her infernal father had 
been in league to lay a trap for him through her, 
would they not have begun by disclosing 
Neild’s true identity? So that one way or the 
other, she must have known. Yet knowing tt 
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The Carolinian 


she continued to visit Mandeville at her 
father’s house. Had she been honest, she 
would have denounced him at once to the 
Governor; OT if merely some old tenderness 
remained, at least she would have told her hus- 
band the truth on his return to Charles Town. 
Instead she had lied by her silence, and once 
indeed by her speech when Moultrie questioned 
her. For what but a lie was the answer she had 
made? And that very day, an hour ago, when 
he had found them together in this room, she 


very words when he had questioned her. She 
had proved herself then to be Mandeville’s 
accomplice. Would she be his accomplice in 
such work as he was engaged upon, work that 
threatened Harry’s life and honor as it threat- 
ened the lives and fortunes of all in Charles 


| 


had lied to him again by her attitude and her | 





Town, unless at the same time she were some- 
thing more? 

The evidence was complete, and the truth 
that leaped from it, stark and inexorable, 
filled him with a shuddering horror. 





STILL seated there as the daylight was fading, 

Myrtle found him when she came wondering 
in quest of him. 

“Harry!” 

He sprang up abruptly at the sound of her 
voice, startled, like a man who has been sud- 
denly awakened. Corrosive reproaches and 
recriminations were surging to his lips. But 
they remained unuttered. In that little 
moment in which she approached him across 


the room, he took his decision to employ guile, | 


he not fed himself to a surfeit in the past hour | 


| 








































































to question craftily, to discover at all costs the 
truth, the whole truth. The truth! He heard | e LY to 
a devil laughing in his soul. The truth! Had | 


upon the vile, nauseating truth? Not, then, 
to test these abominable irresistible con- 
victions, which required no further test, but to 
plumb the depths of her infamy and turpitude, 
would he question her. 

“Harry, what are you doing here? It is 
almost dark.” There was a straining note of 
anxiety in her sweet voice, the voice that he 
had loved best in all the world. He guessed the 
source of her uneasiness. 

He yawned and stretched himself. “I—I 
must have fallen asleep,” he explained drowsily 
through his yawn. 





He caught the sound of the deep breath of 
relief she drew, and knew how she would be 
arguing. If he had been able to fall asleep 
aiter his interview with Mr. Neild, it must 
fellow that nothing had transpired to disturb 
his peace of mind. 

“My poor Harry!” Her voice was a caress 
of tenderness and concern. “I know how 
weary you must be. I am glad that you slept 
a little.” 

“Yes,” he muttered. “Yes. If that cursed 
Quaker hadn’t been brought in this afternoon, 
I might have had a little rest. God knows I 
need it.” ° 

“What have you done with him? With Mr. 
Neild?” 

She spoke evenly, almost casually, and in his 
heart he damned her for a traitress. 





“Detained him,” he answered shortly. 

“Detained him?” Her voice was casual no 
longer. It was startled. “Detained him? 
Why?” 

“Rutledge’s orders. That is all.” 

“But what is there against him?” 

“Nothing that I could be certain of. But 
Rutledge desired him to be kept in custody for 
the present, until our troubles here are over, 
on the off-chance of his being a spy. Rutledge 
will take no risks of having information sent to 
the enemy.” 

_ He sat down again. Myrtle remained stand- 
ing, leaning rather heavily upon the table. 

Unsupported,” he thought, “her trembling 
would betray her.” 

“But . do you... do you think 
he’s a spy?” ; 

He laughed easily. “Why, I vow your voice 
shook then No, no. The fellow’s papers are 
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ments where floor space is 
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“The Homein Good 
Taste’’ is the title of a 
booklet showing a large 
variety of Daven bat 4 
It will be mailed for the 
asking if you will, atthe 
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of your furniture store. 
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make the home beautiful 


Think of a Davenport Bed as something more than 
a mere utility. It # a utility; ic supplies, in an 
emergency,a good bed, comfortable and hospitable. 
But it is more than that; and this “more’’ is some- 
thing to which we are giving more attention. 


Davenport Beds are beautiful, and artistic, and 
serviceable. They are attractive additions to the 
furnishing of homes. The utility is an additional 
feature in a very handsome piece of modern living 
room furniture. 


You might use 1t for a long time only as a com- 


fortable, easy place to sit; when you do need an 
extra bed, there it is, ready in a few minutes. 


The penn a are wholly separate from those 
you sit on by day; the use by day doesn’t affect its 
comfort as a bed. 

Your furniture store has Davenport Beds in num- 
erous styles; ask to see them. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 
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For “Better Bathrooms” 


The Home Lovers’ Booklet describes 
Platter Cabinet features—first aid com- 
partment, porceliron extension dressing 
table—toilet goods section, locked up 
medicine section, removable wire ham- 
per, manicure drawer, shaving box, 
linen drawer, secret sliding compart- 
ment, long mirror, vanity box, etc. A 
“Platter” equips any room as a beauty 
parlor, emergency hospital and home 
drug store. See furniture or plumbing 
dealer. 

Dealers’ Booklet also catalogs low 
priced small space models, gives mer- 
chandising plans. 

Architects’ specifications for building 
into bathroom, bedroom, or hall. 
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| prising in my questions?” 





| you might give us a clue to go upon. 
| remember what you talked about.” 


|can’t. It was all so . 





| have my doubts. 
| beyond that?” 


The Carolinian 


in order, and he seems to be what he pretends. 
We shall have to keep him until his being 
at large can no longer matter in any event. 
That is all. And yet .. .” 

“Yes?” she asked. 

He did not answer, but sat as one thinking 
deeply. 

“And yet—what?” she demanded. 


E FEIGNED to rouse himself, and looked 
at her. In the dim light her face was in- 
distinct. 

“T can not quite escape the conviction that 
the fellow is not what he pretends, however 
much appearances may be in his favor. D’ye 
know, Myrtle, there’s something oddly 
familiar about him. Something that eludes me. 
But I shall find it yet, I hope. He reminds me 
of some one. But so vaguely that I can not 
think of who it is. Tell me, did you notice 
anything of the kind?” 

“I? No.” She was emphatic. “No.” 

“And yet you must have seen a good deal of 
him, and talked with him often.” 

“T?” she cried again, and this time it was 
almost as if she were about to deny it. 

“Why, of course,” he answered. “At your 
father’s.” 

“Yes. I have seen him there once or twice.” 

“And you’ve talked with him, of course.’ 

“Not . . . not very much.” 

“No? Well, at least, you were in here with 
him this afternoon for a quarter of an hour or 
more before I arrived. You must have been 
talking to him then, observing him.” 

“Yes, of course.” 
strained and unnatural. 
command it as she would. 

“And in all that time you observed nothing 


She could no longer 


in the man that reminded you of any one else?” | 
She uttered a nervous laugh. “Why, no. It | 


is some fancy of yours, Harry. It must be.” 


“Ah well!” He sighed and rose. ‘Perhaps it | 
is.” And very casually, almost as if rallying her, | 
he asked, “But what on earth did you find to | 


talk about with sucha dullard in all that time?” 

“T?” she paused perceptibly, then abruptly 
answered, ‘Oh, I forget.” 

“Forget?” He manifested astonishment. 
“Oh, come, Myrtle. You must have had some 
reason for seeking him when Middleton told 
you he was here. What was it?” 

“‘Why—why are you questioning me like 
this?” 

“But . . .” He paused, a man amazed by 
her sudden demand. “Is there anything sur- 


“No, no. But . Well, if you must 


| know, I wanted news of my father.” 


“But you saw your father only yesterday.” 

“Yes, but when Mr. Middleton told me Mr. 
Neild was here, I imagined that he came with 
some message for me from my father. I didn’t 


| know that you had sent for him.” 


“Oh, I see. And then, of course, you would 


| be staying to discuss with him the matter of this 


summons?” 

“Of course. He thought it strange, and 
wondered why you should want him.” 

“And after that? You see, my dear, I am 
anxious to see if anything that passed between 
Try to 


She made a pretence of trying, then im- 
patiently, almost irritably, burst out: “Oh, I 
. so trivial. He 
talked of tobacco. It is his only subject. He’s 
a tobacco planter.” 

“You’re sure of that? That he’s a tobacco 
planter?” 

“Well, isn’t he?” 

“That is what he represents himself. But I 
You know nothing of him 


“What should I know?” Her petulance 
became more marked. ‘Don’t be ridiculous, 


| Harry. I came to fetch you to supper. General | 
Moultrie is waiting. 


” 
“Forgive me, my dear. 
harassed.” 








; P } 
Her voice was becoming | 
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| ordinary in the question that it should startle 


}a sudden inspiration, “keep straining for the 
| guns.’ 








They went into the dining-room together, 
she with terror, he with hatred in his heart. He 
had given her a chance to speak, to confess, 
and she had fenced with him and put him off 
with answers every word of which was a lie in 
its suppression of the truth. And this was the 
woman he had taken to his heart; this was his 
wife, the mother of his boy! This perfidious 
liar! It but remained to consider what course 
he must pursue. 

During supper he mentioned casually to 
Moultrie that the Quaker had been, and that 
his papers were in order, but that in accordance 
with Rutledge’s instructions he was having him 
detained. 

Moultrie laughed. He regarded the Quaker’s 
plight as comical, and Rutledge’s fears as more 
comical still. 

Myrtle, whom Harry was covertly watching, 
was deathly pale and haggard and did no more 
than make a pretence of eating. But he was to 
startle her yet more. 

Abruptly, toward the close of the meal and 
making his voice as casual as he could, he asked 
a question that flung her into panic. 

“Myrtle, do you happen to know what has 
become of your cousin, Robert Mandeville?” 

Her knife clattered to her plate. Terror 
looked at him out of her eyes, under which he 
saw the shadows deepen as he watched her. 

“Why .. . why do you ask?” Her voice 
came hard and rasping. 

He raised his eyebrows. “But .. .” He 
seemed perplexed. ‘Now what is there extra- 





you like this?” 

She attempted to smile. 
was pitiful. “It itis . .. that Iam 
not very well,” she said weakly. “I am easily 
startled. My . my ears,” she added on 


But the attempt 


’ 


“Poor child, poor child!’ Moultrie murmured 
sympathetically. 

“I know, dear, I know.”’ Nothing could have 
been more soothing than her husband’s voice. 
“T asked the question because Mandeville has 
been oddly in my thoughts this evening. 
Heaven knows why. I’m not given to thinking 
about him. You know nothing of him, I 
suppose?” 

She shook her head. “Nothing,” she said. 

Moultrie, thrusting back his chair and 
rising, put an end to the matter. But it was 
ended already, for Latimer had no intention of 
driving her into further falsehoods. 

“Come along, Harry,” the General urged 
him, “there’s work to do. I had a message 
from Rutledge a half-hour since. He’s in the 
lines.” 

Lest he should arouse her suspicions, Harry 
went to kiss his wife. She rose and clung to 
him a moment. He patted her shoulder 
encouragingly, assured her that they would 
not be long away, that there was no danger of 
an attack that night, and followed Moultrie, 
who had already departed. As he reached the 
door, her voice, rather strident in its sudden- 
ness, arrested him: 

“Harry!” 

He turned. She was standing, leaning 
against the table and looking straight before 
her and away from him. She was obviously a 
prey to some inward struggle. 

ee want to She broke 
off. There was a pause. Then she resumed. 
“T want you to take care of yourself. I shall 
not get to bed until you return.” 

But he knew that this was not what she had 
desired to say, and he went out with the} 
assurance that for one moment she had 
attempted to draw back from the morass of 
falsehood into which she was sinking, 





CHAPTER XII 


HE whole of that night was spent by 

Latimer in the lines, where the men stood 
to arms in the lurid light of an array of flaring 
tar barrels which partially dispelled the dark- 
ness and provided in some small measure 
against surprise. 
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The Carolinian 


Early in the evening there had been some 
| heavy firing which had startled the town, con- 
| veying the impression that an assault was 

| being attempted. It resulted from an unfor- 

|tunate incident, which had, however, the 
| immediate effect of delimiting the too vague 
powers of Governor Rutledge. Hitherto the 
Governor had claimed to himself the control 
and command of the militia which he had 
brought in with him from Orangeburg. Dis- 
| covering that night a breach in the abatis, he 
had ordered up a body of these men under 
Major Huger to repair it. Their movements 
| before the lines had alarmed those who 
guarded them, and whose orders from the 
General to fire upon any persons approaching 
the fortification in the darkness were quite 
explicit. Imagining that they had to do with 
a party of the enemy, a few hopping shots were 
loosed at the moving figures, which, being 
taken by the entrenched men as a signal, a 
rapid fire of musketry and even of some cannon 
ran swiftly along the lines to rake the open 
ground beyond. 





HE excitement was soon allayed, but in the 

meantime, Major Huger and twelve of his 
men had been killed, and the result was a sharp 
encounter between Moultrie and Rutledge, in 
which the former demanded that an end should 
be made to this dual control of the military 
forces in which, if continued, would end in 
ruining them. Rutledge, dismayed by the 
event, gave way more promptly than was his 
custom in disputes. 

Another result of the unfortunate death of 
the gallant and widely-esteemed Benjamin 
Huger was that Tom Izard, who was more or 
| less at a loose end and yet anxious for employ- 
| ment during his enforced sojourn in Charles 
| Town at such a time, was placed in command 
| of a company of militia. 
| It would be toward three o’clock in the 
| morning when, as Moultrie and Latimer were 

riding along toward the Town Gate from an 

inspection of the fortifications to the south 
| which the sappers were still actively laboring 
| to strengthen, they were challenged out of the 
|gloom. As they drew rein, an officer rode 
forward to inform the General that his excel- 
lency desired to consult with him at once. 

They found Rutledge with a half-dozen 
officers, of whom Christopher Gadsden, and at 
least three others, were also privy councillors. 
The Governor was seated on a pile of rubble by 
the gate, the officers standing about him, and the 
group was lighted by the ruddy blaze of a tar 
barrel. Half-assimilated by the darkness in 
| the background, on the very fringe of the wide 
wheel of light, their waiting horses were being 
held for them. 

Moultrie and Latimer dismounted, and 
| leaving their horses in the charge of a militia- 
| man, they advanced toward that gathering, 
which had all the air of a council of war. 

A negro was serving out Antigua rum from 
a jar which had been fetched from Gadsden’s 
house. The newcomers were given each a cup, 
which was very welcome to them both, for at 
this hour before the dawn there was a chilling 
sharpness in the air. Moultrie took further 
advantage of the respite to fill and light him- 
self a pipe. 

Then, when the negro had departed to carry 
the jar to the officers on the abatis with 
General Gadsden’s compliments, Rutledge 
broached the matter upon which these men had 
been summoned. 

He was seated on the rubble in an attitude of 
some dejection, his elbow on his knee, his chin 
in his palm, and his face revealed by the ruddy 
light looked more grim and careworn than ever. 

“Information has reached me that Prevost 
has made all preparations to bringoverthe main 
| body of his army as soon as it is daylight. The 

British number between seven and eight thou- 
sand men, which is more by at least a thousand 
| than I had hitherto supposed. They are well- 
equipped, well-armed, in good order and 
‘strongly supported by artillery. At what 
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number do you put our own strength, General 
Moultrie?” 

“Somewhere in the neighborhood of three 
thousand,” Moultrie answered him. 

Rutledge sighed wearily. ‘Too generous an 
estimate by a thousand, I fear.” 

This, however, Moultrie would not admit. 
He went into details to prove the Governor 
wrong, and partially succeeded. 

“Even so,” Rutledge rejoined at length, ‘we 
are far from being in sufficient strength to 
withstand the formidable army arrayed 
against us.” 

Moultrie laughed. ‘We never have been, 
even in the opinion of men of wider military 
experience than your excellency’s. General 
Lee spoke just so to me when I commanded 
the fort on Sullivan’s Island. 
occupation was that I should have a sound 
bridge for retreat. I trust your excellency will 
not push the parallel so far as that.” 

The grim humor of his words drew a ready 
laugh from some of the others whom previously 
Rutledge had been infecting with his gloom. 
It was characteristic of Moultrie, with his easy 
ways and his indifference to danger, obstinately 
to refuse to estimate strength by numbers 
only. He was not merely brave in himself, but 
he inspired bravery in others. 

“IT have to remember, sirs,”’ Rutledge 
answered in his cold, formal voice, “that should 
the British force the lines there will be great 
loss of life and great suffering in the town 
itself.” 


His only pre- | 





Gadsden interposed almost irritably. He | 


was the same downright extremist in military 
matters that he had always been in politics. 
“That is not the thing to remember at such a 
time as this, Rutledge.” 

“Not for you, perhaps, who are soldiers and 
have plain soldierly duties to perform. But 
certainly for me, who am responsible for the 
welfare of those over whom I am placed to 
govern. You know what are the horrors that 
attend the storming of a town. Will you expose 
Charles Town to that? Dare you do it, know- 
ing the weakness of our defences?” 

Moultrie took the pipe from between his 
teeth. “By God!” he cried out. ‘You are not 
proposing that we should surrender before 
even a blow has been struck?” 

“T am not in a position to make proposals of 
any kind until I know what terms the British 
might be disposed to offer.” 


E WAS interrupted almost angrily. Sev- 

eral of them spoke at once, sharply and 
excitedly. Moultrie best expressed their gen- 
eral amazement. 

“My God, man, what’s come to you? Is the 
situation more desperate than at Fort Sullivan? 
Yet then, when Lee advised its evacuation— 
and Lee was neither a coward nor a fool—you 
wrote to me, while the battle was raging: ‘I 
will cut off my right hand before I sign the 
order to retreat.’ Those were your words then. 
And yet you now—the man who could write 
that at such a time—” 

He was drowned by the uproar of the others, 
who made chorus to him in their upbraidings 
of the Governor. Rutledge waited until the 
storm of protest had abated. 

“This, sirs, does more credit to your valor 
than your judgment. You can not deny the 
weakness of our earthworks.” 

“But they still remain earthworks,” 
Moultrie countered. “And it is for the British 
to attack them. I know which side has the 
advantage in such a contest.” 

“Tf you had not a town behind you, I should 
agree, General.” 

“There was a town behind me at Sullivan’s 
Island,” cried Moultrie in exasperation. 

Rutledge preserved his calm. ‘There is 
an obvious difference between the situations. 
There will be a bombardment, and in the 
bombardment the town will suffer horribly. 
That same bombardment can render our 
trenches untenable. It were best, General, asa 
preliminary, to send a flag and ascertain what 
terms General Prevost is disposed to grant 
us. 
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39? 
| flag: 


j} council. If the council decides to support you, 


The Carolinian 


Moultrie swore with unusual vehemence. “I 
shall certainly send no flag,” said he. “The 
defence, not the surrender of the place, has 
been entrusted to me. I hold it can be defended, 
and I intend to defend it.” 

Rutledge rose. ‘And if I order you to send a | 


“Before you can order so grave a step as 
this, you must have the authority of your 


I must do as you wish. But short of that I will 
not take the responsibility.” 
The others present were so fiercely and 








| thither. ; c 
| Moultrie’s own door, and Latimer found him- | 


| would not have been authorized to answer even | 
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| break his way through the throng, largely com- | 
| posed of men and officers relieved from the 


| roused by the uproar outside, met him in the 


|tants of Georgia and this province have | 


| tection which I now make, by the orders of 


| ing the event of a storm (which can not fail to | 
| be successful) are too evident not to induce a | 
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| receive the generous offers of peace arid pro- 
‘tection, may be received as prisoners of war, ! 





unanimously of Moultrie’s mind that Rutledge 
was compelled to bow to their will. 

But if he could not prevail upon them, he 
certainly could and did prevail upon the council 
assembled at his house soon after daybreak. 
The ‘result of it was that in the light of early 
morning, ill-humoredly and burning with 
shame, the defender of Charles Town penned 
the following lines, which the council itself 
dictated to him: 


“General Moultrie, perceiving from the 
motions of your army that your intention is to 
besiege the town, would be glad to know upon 
what terms you would be disposed to grant 
a capitulation, should he be inclined to 
capitulate.” 


E HAD insisted upon the last clause, 

claiming that the question of capitulation 
was yet to be weighed again, whatever the 
terms that Prevost offered. 

As the sun rose, it was Major Latimer, as 
Moultrie’s chief aide, who rode out of the lines, 
under a flag of truce borne by one of the two 
trampers who escorted him, toward the 
British camp a mile off. 

Away to the southwest they could perceive 
the masses of scarlet and the glitter of arms and 
accouterments of the main army, which was 
already beginning to cross by the ferry. 

It was not until an hour before noon that 
Latimer returned, and upon being informed | 
that General Moultrie had gone home to await 
the British answer, he rode straight thither. 
News of what was happening had leaked out, | 
and there was a dense crowd in Broad Street, 
when Latimer and his troopers came riding | 
They were hemmed in by it before | 





self bombarded by anxious questions, which he 


had he been qualified. As it was, he was in | 
ignorance of the contents of the letter that he | 


bore. 
It was only with difficulty that he could 


lines, who instead of using the respite to snatch | 
the rest of which they stood in need, were | 
driven by anxiety to besiege in this fashion the | 
Governor’s door. 

At last Latimer reached the quiet haven | 
within the garden gates, and dismounting, 
went straight in quest of Moultrie, who, | 





hall. They passed into the library together, | 
and there Moultrie opened the letter, which | 
was not from General Prevost, but from his 
brother, the Colonel, commanding the advance | 
guard. It ran as follows: i 
MSIE, | 

The humane treatment which the inhabi- | 
hitherto received, will, I flatter myself, induce | 
you to accept of the offers of peace and pro- 


General Prevost; the evils and horrors attend- | 


man of humane feelings to do all in his power 
to prevent it; you may depend that every | 
attention shall be paid and every necessary | 
measure adopted to prevent disorders; and that 
such of the inhabitants who may not choose to 
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and their fate decided by that of the rest of the 
ies. 
year hours shall be allowed for an answer; 
after which your silence will be deemed a posi- 
ive refusal. ; : 
a have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 
J. M. Prevost, 
Colonel commanding the advance 
camp at Ashley-Ferry.” 


“Damn his impudence!” said Moultrie, as 
he finished reading. “And damn the Governor 
for giving him the chance to put it upon us. 
Unconditional surrender. That’s his demand 
in plain terms. And a four hours’ truce is all 
that accompanies it.” 

He handed the letter to Latimer, who had 
barely finished reading | it when Rutledge 
arrived, driven by his impatience to know 
what answer the British had made. 

He looked more hollow-eyed and haggard 
than ever, this morning. But he had changed 
his clothes, his wig was well curled, and he 
seemed to have recovered his erstwhile calm 
which latterly had been deserting him. He 
read-the letter in silence, standing by one of the 
tall windows to do so. When he had read, he 
slowly folded it, his brows rumpled in thought. 
His lips moved. But all the comment he 
offered was to exclaim, ‘‘Four hours!” as if that 
trivial detail were the only thing that mattered 
in a letter demanding unconditional surrender. 
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papers were in order.” 

“I knew that. Another matter: I have 
already warned you to discourage your wife’s 
visits to her father. Have you done so?” 







LATIMER flushed a little. “I have already 
had the honor to tell your excellency what 

I think of the order.” 
“I care nothing, sir, what you think of my 
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know what’s come to him.” Then, with an 
abrupt change to a brisker tone, “And now if 
you'll...” 
He checked. The sight of Latimer’s drawn 
white face gave him pause. — 
“No, no, you’re worn out already, and you — 
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And Moultrie walked out into the hall, 
Latimer following with dragging feet. He felt 
that he could have borne his physical weariness 
cheerfully but for the wound that was gnawing 
at his heart, a wound which the Governor’s 
last words had set bleeding anew. 

Three orderlies waited outside, and one of 
them in reply to the General informed him 
that Mr. Middleton was in the office. The 
subaltern was fetched and received his orders. 
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The Carolinian 


my compliments to Colonel Finlay and order 
him to have all the ammunition taken up into 
the lines immediately. When I left this 
morning, some of the men had not more than 
three rounds. That is all, Mr. Middleton, 
Please lose no time.” 

He turned, as Middleton went off, and 
thrusting an arm through Latimer’s, he uttered 
a short laugh. 

“You see what I think of Prevost’s offer, 
We don’t capitulate on such terms as those, or 
on any terms, if William Moultrie can prevent 
it. And if it were not for this confusion of the 
civil and the military authorities, there would 
never have been any question of it. That's 
where the mischief lies, Harry. If each of ys 
had kept to his own business, this situation 
would never have arisen. Lincoln, who is 
Commander-in-Chief in the South, is himself 
under instructions from Rutledge, who is nota 
soldier. Look at the result. Lincoln with a 
strong army is wasting time capturing 
Savannah, which is practically without 
defences and not worth capturing. While he is 
doing it Prevost may reduce Charles Town and 
destroy an army. That is what the civilian 
mind can never understand. That to capture 
cities or whole provinces is a waste of time and 
energy so long as the enemy armies remain in 
the field. In my heart I am sure that it is 
entirely through Rutledge’s meddling that 
Lincoln is idling in Georgia. It all re 
sulted from that visit to Orangeburg and the 
secret consultations held between them, from 
which even I was excluded.” 

It was unlike Moultrie to express himself so 
freely, and it was the first time in Latimer’s 
experience of him that loyalty to Rutledge 
had not made him take Rutledge’s part, even 
when Rutledge was manifestly mistaken in his 
course. From this he judged the bitterness in 
Moultrie’s mind at finding himself in a difficult 
strategic position where if he, or any other 
experienced soldier, had been consulted, the 
advantage might have been entirely on the 
other side. 

“Tt almost maddens me,” he concluded, “to 
think of what might be, and of what is. But, 
by God, I'll deal with what is, as a soldier 
should deal. I’ll be ridden no further by any 
civilian, and I don’t surrender to Prevost any 
more than I surrendered to Parker.” 

Abruptly he added: ‘Now, go break your 
fast, lad, and get what rest you can until I 
need you again, which will be all too soon.” 


ATIMER stood hesitating a moment after 
Moultrie had departed. And it was none of 


| the things that Moultrie had said that now 


engaged his mind. The thought of coming 
face to face with Myrtle was repellent to him 
just then. But he was almost exhausted from 
want of food and had no choice in the matter. 

With leaden feet and a dull ache in his mind 
he went toward the dining-room. Myrtle was 
standing by the window with little Andrew 
at her side, when he entered. Both turned, 
and while Myrtle gave her husband a wistful 
smile from out of a wan, white face, Andrew 
came bounding toward him, with joyously ex- 
cited cries, to embrace his dust-stained knees. 

Never in his life had Latimer felt nearer 
tears than at that moment, as he lifted his 
little lad up until the chubby, laughing face 
was level with his own. 

More slowly Myrtle crossed to his side. “Set 
him down, Harry,” she urged gently. “You 
are scarce fit to carry your own self, my poor 
boy.” 

Knowing what he knew, her solicitude was 
almost an insult in its insincerity. He kissed 
the child and set him down, then suffered him- 
self to be drawn to the table, and sat there, his 
chin on his breast, while Myrtle ministered to 
him, poured him coffee to which she added a 
tablespoonful of rum, deeming him in need of 
the stimulant, and piling a plate for him with 
slices of venison and ham. 

Urged by her, he began to eat mechanically, 
while she gave attention to keeping Andrew 
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The Carolinian 


from tormenting him. It was characteristic of 


her not to intrude with any excessive solicitude | 


such as that with which a less thoughtful 


woman might have plagued him, nor yet to | 


trouble him with her own deep distress at his 
condition. She knew that he was already 
shouldering a sufficient burden. His haggard 
face and dull eyes bore witness to it, as did his 
stained and dusty uniform and his rather 
dishevelled head which dust had rendered 
almost fulvid. : 

Quiet she sat there, quieting their son, 
making no attempt to disturb him, not even 
attempting to address him. And he, eating 
mechanically and stealing ever and anon a 
glance at her pale, finely-featured, spiritual 
face, was indulging thoughts that at first were 
very bitter, but into which gradually there 
crept a doubt. A trite old saying, to the 
effect that appearances are deceptive and not 
to be trusted, had occurred to him at first, 
as he contemplated her own gentle, almost 
angelic countenance. Who, he asked himself, 
could believe that one so fair and sweet to 
behold could be so canker-hearted as was she? 
And then, just as he persuaded himself that 
here was proof of the truth of that old adage, 
its other application to her case also occurred 
to him. What if, in spite of all appearances, 
she was innocent, at least of part of that which 
he imputed to her? What if, after all, her love 
for him were no such pretence as he had yester- 
day been persuaded? 

Then he remembered the lies into which he 
had led her last night, and the glib smoothness 
with which she had uttered them. Oh, she was 
false through and through; false to him, false 
to his cause, a shameless betrayer of both. It 
was no wonder Rutledge bade him see that 
her visits to her father ceased. For that insult 
he had all but struck Rutledge, had warned 
Rutledge he would require satisfaction when 
the country’s present demands upon them both 
should be at an end. There was an apology 
due to Rutledge, who out of mercy and com- 
passion had no doubt said far less than he 
actually knew. 


LAT ER pushed away his plate, drained the 

cup of hot coffee with its stimulating addi- 
tion, and sank back in his chair with a sigh of 
utter weariness and dejection. She was instantly 
at his side with a pipe already filled with tobac- 
co. He took it with a word of thanks mechani- 
cally uttered; and not perceiving that she also 
brought a lighted taper, he groped in his pocket 
for his tinder-box. His fingers closed upon a 
folded piece of paper, and it was almost as if 
they had touched a coal of fire. For instantly 
he knew this for the letter Mandeville had 
yesterday written, the letter which was to 
prevent Carey from carrying out what had 
been concerted between Mandeville and him- 
self in the event of the former’s not returning. 
In the turmoil of mind that had subsequently 
been his own, Latimer had forgotten that letter 
until this moment. It had remained unde- 
livered, and yet Carey had made no move. 
Why was that? 

Asking himself the question, he took the 
taper Myrtle proffered. Still asking it, he 
lighted his pipe and smoked awhile with 
knitted brows. Very soon the answer, the only 
possible answer, came to him. 

Carey had not moved because Myrtle had 
conveyed to him what he himself had last 
evening told her: that Neild was detained as 
a precautionary measure, but that in reality 
there was nothing against him. Naturally, 
then, Carey dared not move, lest by doing 
80 he should destroy Mandeville. 

That was the entire and the only possible 
explanation of Carey’s inactivity. And it was 
also a proof that she carried news from head- 
quarters to her cursed father. Rutledge was 
more than right; Latimer’s wife was a spy in 
his own household. It amounted to no less 
than that, 

“Have you been out today. Myrtle?” he 
asked her as a test. 








The RED 
CROSS Gas and 
Coal WATER 
HEATER pro- 
vides hot water at 
all seasons of the 
year. 






The RED CROSS 
Wilcolator OVEN 
HEAT CON. 
TROL insures per- 
fect baking results, 


OSS Prepares Dinner Quickly 


With a RED CROSS it is simple to prepare a large din- 
ner quickly and keep it at the right temperature until 
ready to serve—and with a saving of fuel. 


_ ie 4 RED CROSS Combination Gas and Coal Ranges are beautifull 
“aan finished in bright, easy-to-keep-clean enamel, and are equipped wit 
| | every possible convenience to make cooking and baking a shorter 
M| operation, more pleasant, and perfect results a certainty. The Oven 
/} \ Heat Control, i Gas and Coal Water Heater, and the removable 





burners and covers are noteworthy RED CROSS features. 


Sold by leading Range Dealers and Department Stores. WRITE us for name of dealer 
in your locality. Booklet on modern cooking or heating science and illustrated folders 
gladly sent on request. 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Chicago Branch : 505 South Clinton Street 





Since 1867 the RED CROSS 
trade mark has been a de- 
pendable GUARANTEE of 
perfection in design and con- 
struction—assurance of prop- 
erly regulated heat, economy 
and long, satisfactory service. 





RANGES FOR GAS, COAL, WOOD—COMBINATION RANGES FOR GAS AND 
COAL OR COAL AND WOOD—PIPE AND PIPELESS WARM AIR FURNACES 
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Han ih Every Day 
for All Sheing Needs 
The Rapid slices quickly nN : 
and uniformly, — cabbage 


matics }CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


laundry for shaving soap. 
“Like a clean china dish” 





Made of 22 gauge steel, 
4” x 13”, triple tinned,— 
five hammer-tempered 
knives. Guaranteed tokeep 
bright and sharp for ten 
years. Easy to use; easy to 
clean. 

Sold by good dealers 
everywhere. If not procur- 
able at yours, send 50 cents | 








direct for one post paid. 
The BLUFFTON 
SLAW CUTTERCo 


" , Bluffton 
= * Ohio 


Fafa Me HEBEL LUMers | Pioneer of home refriweration 


of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 
celain used in the Leonard one- 
piece food chamber. We will include 
Mr. Leonard's booklet, “Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators’’ and eat- 
slog of 75 sizes and styles. Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 411 Clyde 
Avenue, Grand Rapids. Michigan 
On Sale 
{ll Year ’Round 
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“HOLYOKE” KéR0sENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot water for kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturbing 
stove connections. 
BURNS “coal oil” and 
smokeless and odorless. 
cal to install and operate. 
APPROVED by Goop HovuseEKEEP- 
ING. Many thousands in use in 
every section of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 10 on Hot 
Water Heating in the Home. Give 
name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke Mass. 


is both 
Economi- 
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FA ROMAN HOLIDAY 


HAT . 
WV christian day 
as a simple household art. . Guaranteed per- 
manent or fast-dyeing of 8 
home, has become a matter 
directions included with every Cake of New Im- 
proved RIT— 
fast-dye or tint in twenty-four cdJors and fashion’s 
latest shades. P 
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Leaning over the coping to view the scenes 
in the arena, the emperor’s toga was distin- 
guished by a broad band of royal purple. By 
a special favor, his courtiers and favorities 
were permitted to adorn their vestments 


Ne a narrow stripe of Tyrian purple. 







e royal prerogative in early 
is now within everyone’s reach 


kinds of fabrics in the 
ollowing the simple 


now bearing the maker’s guarantee to 


The use of New Improved RIT for‘restoring or 
changing the colors of fabrics is a sensiblé economy 
and a fine household art. White RIT takes all old 
color out of fabrics—use it to neutralize unavenly 
faded, streaked and spotted articles—then dye or 
tint with New Improved RIT. 


At Drug, Department and Notion Stores — 15c. 
The genuine is known by printed guarantee and price. 


Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 

2721 N. Leffingweil Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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PEcusrators JA 


An All-Season Convenience 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer not only does away 
with unsightly posts and pulley lines, but gives 
you at all seasons of the year a most efficient means 
of outdoor drying. It places within reach from one 
position 150 feet of line. When not in use it may 
be easily folded like an umbrella and taken in. 
Highest grade of workmanship and materials; will 
last a lifetime. 

Let us send you our booklet C giving complete ine 
formation. 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 

48 Central Street Worcester, Mass, 




















| attack? 


| reinforcements?” 


The Carolinian 


“No, dear. The streets are so crowded, and 


| the people so excited. I would rather not go 


amongst them.” 

He took a pull at his pipe, and then with his 
eyes upon her, he asked her abruptly, ‘“‘When 
did you last see your father?” 

That the question startled her he must have 
perceived even had he been watching her less 
closely. 

“Why do you ask?” 

‘From interest, of course. I’m wondering 
how he’s taking the present situation.” 

“Oh! Why, just as you would expect him to 
be taking it.” She seemed relieved. ‘He js 
confident that Charles Town can not stand 
against the British.” 

“And jubilant in that belief, I suppose?” 

She sighed. “I suppose he is.” 

“But you haven’t said when you last saw 
him.” 

“Two or three days ago,” she answered, 
assuming a casual tone. 

“Then you haven’t seen him since Neild’s 
arrest?” 

After a momentary pause she answered, 
‘“‘No,” and at once asked, “Why?” 

He shrugged. “I should have thought it 
natural that you should wish to reassure him 
about his friend; to tell him that the Quaker 
has come to no harm and is really in no danger. 
But it doesn’t matter.” He lapsed into thought 
again and pulled steadily at his pipe. 

She not only lied, she lied unnecessarily, 
from which he argued that her conscience must 
be uneasy indeed. And how calm she was, how 
brazen with that hypocritical, saintly look of 
hers! 

He roused himself from the train of thought 
following upon that to answer a question she 
was putting him. 

“Harry, is father right in his persuasion?” 

“T hope not,” he answered grimly. 

“But what do you think? What do you 
believe? Are we strong enough to repel the 
Have the reinforcements arrived?” 
“What 
the 


“Reinforcements?” he stared at her. 
he had asked before 


' dreadful suspicion crossed his mind that she 


was pumping him for information. 

His abrupt question seemed to confuse her, 
and this again he did not fail to observe and to 
add it as fuel to his suspicion. 

“T thought you were expecting reinforce- 
ments.” 

“Oh, those,” he lied in his turn. “They came 
in yesterday. Last night.” 

“Many?” she inquired. 

‘A thousand or so.” 

Her face lighted. 

“You infernal hypocrite!” he thought. 

“That’s a great many, isn’t it?” 

“A goodly number.” 


AGAIN there was a pause, at the end of which 
she asked him, ‘Are our numbers very in- 
ferior to the British?” 

For a moment he smoked in silence, deliber- 
ating his reply. “You are asking me state 
secrets,” he said at last with a touch of 
sternness. 

“Oh, but, Harry!” Her tone was one of 
gentle remonstrance. “Surely you can tell me. 
You understand my anxiety.” 

“T think I do,” he said, and she thought his 
tone was curious. 

Then he lapsed again into his gloomy 
abstraction without giving her any further 
answer. Repelled by his manner, she fell 
silent. 

Resentment of her impudent attempt to 
draw information from him smoldered in his 
heart. He was within an ace of rising, denounc- 
ing her for a treacherous, faithless creature, 
and taking her by the throat to make an end 
for all time to her deceit and lying. Then 
again there came a doubt. After all, if she 
were loyal, such questions would not be 
unreasonable at such a time. If she were 
loyal! Inwardly he laughed in wicked mockery. 
If she were loyal! What a fool he was, after all 
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t night he had learned beyond possi- 
doubt, after all the lies he knew her to 

d him, still even for a moment to sup- 
” Possibility of her loyalty. All that 
remained was but to ascertain the extent to 
which she was disloyal, the extent to which she 
would betray her husband’s that she might 

ve her lover s cause. 

= his mind floated in that evil moment 
the substance of words spoken long ago by 
Rutledge; words of which Rutledge had 
lately reminded him; spoken in connection 
with Gabriel Featherstone. When a person is 
suspected of spying, two aims may be served 
at once. That person may be lured to com- 
plete self-conviction, and the side for which he 
spies into defeat, by false information given 
him under the cloak of a complete faith in his 


integrity. 


[NSPIRATION stirred in him. Abruptly he 

put down his pipe, pushed back his chatr, 
and rose. 

“J must be going,” he said. 
rest for me just yet.” ; 

He took up his hat and sword from the chair 
where he had placed them. He went over to 
Andrew, who presented for his kisses a face 
that was smeared with honey. 

Myrtle had risen. She was agitated, on the 
verge of tears which she bravely strove to 
repress until he should have departed. To the 
anxiety of the time was added an anguish of 
doubt regarding Harry. Did he suspect her? 
His manner had been so odd since yesterday. 
And yet, since clearly he had not discovered 
Neild’s identity, what was there he should 
suspect? Relief could have lain only in com- 
plete confession. Yet this confession must 
trouble him, and how could she trouble him 
at such a time? Thus her unselfishness, her 
very regard for him, drove her at every step to 
tangle herself still further in this hateful coil of 
lies. if 

“My dear!” he said, and put her arms about 
his neck 

Had Andrew been older, the gleam in those 
eyes of his father, that looked at him over his 
mother’s shoulder, the mocking set of that 
mouth, might have given him something to 
think about. 

Affectionately Harry’s hand stroked his 
wife’s dark hair. 

“You are full of fears, Myrtle, I know. But 
you have been very brave. Be brave a little 
longer, only a little longer. Listen, dear. I'll 
tell you something . something that you 
must forget as soon as you have heard it. It is 
a secret known only to myself besides Moultrie, 
who is responsible for the plan. Its success 
depends upon utter secrecy. If it were known, 
all would be destroyed.” 

“Ah, don’t tell me then, Harry. Don’t! I 
can be patient.” 

She was afraid, he thought, as indeed she 
was, but not for the reasons he supposed. 

“Nay, but I want you to know. It will allay 
all your fears. We have Prevost’s army in 
a trap. He believes that Lincoln is beyond 
the Savannah. 
truth, is that Lincoln is close upon his rear. 
By tomorrow Prevost will find himself bet ween 
two armies where he thinks to deal only with 
one, 
another twenty-four hours, and his destruction 
ls as certain as that the sun will rise tomorrow. 
Now, my dear, a little more patience, and all 
will be well. I tell you this to give you peace. 
I shouldn’t, I know. But . well, I know 
how true and staunch you are, and how 
discreet.” 

He kissed her and was gone, leaving her 
reassured and happy in that tremendous 
proof of his implicit trust and love. 

(To be continued) 
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-hristmas is Coming 


And so is Temple Bailey, with a 
short story that is the very heart 
and soul of Christmas, called 


The Candle in the Forest 


But the truth, the tremendous | 








Let him but remain where he is for 
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Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting 


Delicate beauty, graceful lines and 
effective touches of color give to 
Sheraton chandeliers and brackets 
an air of elegance rarely found in 
lighting equipment so moderately 
priced. 

The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg.Co. 
is making it possible to adorn one’s 
home with beautiful lighting equip- 
ment without spending a small 
fortune on it. 


We should like to send you a little 
brochure that describes and illus’ 
trates modern lighting equipment 
suitable for each room in the house. 
It is intended for people who take 
pride in their homes—who love 
beautiful things. Every design 
shown is a work of art. 

To what address shall we mail 
your copy of “Distinctive Designs for 
Home Lighting”. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
221 South Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Look for this trademark on the lighting equipment you buy. 
It is your guarantee of QUALITY. 





MEN—WOMEN— 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 
Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 
for our wonderful dress materials (latest 
fabrics and patterns), hosiery, er- 
chiefs, etc. Just show samples. They sell 
themselves. Refined, easy and profitable. 


Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. 


EARN BIG 
MONEY 


FULL TIME- 
SPARE TIME 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., DEPT .53, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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) HE garment illus- 

> trated is Lace 
Back (R-722) priced 

> at $10.50. This model 

>) is also made Lace 
Front (R-723) at 

3 $10.50. The Clasp 

3 Front model is priced 
at $12. 
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Secretex holds its shape yet exerts a firm, even pres- 
sure around the body and permits the garment to be 
adjusted exactly as reduction is desired. 

Your Secretex garment will not spLit, TEAR Of BREAK 
—and may be washed, dried and donned again in 
fifteen minutes. It is soft, smooth and pliable yet snug 
and comfortable to the wearer. 

H & W, with many long years of experience, abso- 
lutely guarantee that Secretex garments will give 
perfect satisfaction. 

H&®W Secretex Garments are also made in diaphragm 
belts, brassieres and corsets. 

FREE—A beautifully illustrated booklet explaining how 

perfectly effective are Secretex Garments. You will be inter- 

ested in the latest creations. Please write to the address below. 
THE “H&W” COMPANY, NEWARK, N.J. 
BRASSIERES - GIRDLES - BELTS - CORSET SPECIALTIES 
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LASS 25¢P INS 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
579 Bastian Biog., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ments, H & W have selected Secretex, made 
of pure, new RuBBER with Treco interlining 
—the finest ruBBER fabric ever developed. 
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ON 


These and other Better 
Brushes will make useful and 
practical gifts for Christmas: 


Collapsible Shaving 
Brush - $ .9 
Bristle Clothes Brush - 1.5 
Aluminum Hair Brush 3.9 
5.4 


5 
0 
5 
Friction Shower Brush 5 


UOT “A OV Ite 


A) AURKeY “TALK 


T’S a long jump from the turkey- 
. wing dustbrush of the old Salem 
housewife to the. Better Brushes of 
to-day. And the progress is another 


cause for giving thanks. 


Better Brushes are better—yet 
they cost less to buy and less to use. 
The right material for every brush, 
and the right brush for every task. 


Better Brushes are sold only in the 
home by our helpful Representatives. 
Wait for an early call from the Better 
Brush man. He will save you ac- 


tual money! 


“BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 





What Do Your Floors Reflect? 


Do they reflect good care? Do they set off your rugs and furniture? 
The smooth, lustrous surface of a floor waxed with Butcher’s Boston 
Polish gives the final touch of beauty to your home. Butcher’s Wax 
is easily applied, and imparts to floors a rich lustre with excellent 
wearing qualities at little cost. Butcher's Liquid Polish on a dry mop 
will keep your floors clean and bright, and a few drops on a dust-cloth 


makes furniture and woodwork glow. 


Butcher’s Wax will make your 


linoleum look better and wear longer. Ask your dealer for Butcher's 
Boston Polish or send 25c for generous sample can. Beautifully illus- 


trated home booklet free upon request. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 245A State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON POLISH 


Used By Three Generations 
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| cleaned in sections. 


Silver Cleaning By 
Electrolysis 


(Continued from page So) 


enamel preserving kettle, and you have a metal 
entirely suitable for the electrolytic action. ft 
is also designed to offer the maximum surface 
for the silver to make the necessary contact. 
This, indeed, is the first essential. Chemica] 
reaction takes place with the two chemicals jn 
contact, but an electro-chemical action involves 
the presence of two metals, the positive anq 
the negative, in the presence of the chemical 
solution. 

In the simplest terms, the tarnish on silver 
is a silver sulphide. By means of the elec- 
trolytic power of the metal (aluminum), a 
series of chemical reactions finally changes 
the sulphide of silver into sulphide of hydrogen, 


and the tarnish disappears with no loss of silver, 


Some of the tarnish is deposited upon the 
aluminum plate, hence the necessity for scour- 
ing it down to clean, bright, powerful metal 


| each time it is used. Steel wool is excellent 
for this and should be included in every ' 
| electrolytic silver-cleaning kit. 


The question is sometimes raised if this 
method of cleaning silver does not destroy the 
silver. On the contrary, the chemistry re- 
action does not involve the silver at all, so that 
you may use it freely on solid silver, and on any 
form of plated silver that is not oxidized or 
finished with a special “grayed” finish. The 
reason you should not use the process on these 
is that they are all decorated by an artificial 
tarnish which would, of course, be removed 
along with the tarnish from everyday use. 
Again, do not try to use this method of cleaning 
on any of the new metals, or on the Dutch 
silver so popular for bag tops, vanities, etc. 

Supplies You Will Need 

The tools and supplies you will need for 
the method are, first, a large enameled kettle, 
preferably with a flat base, an aluminum pie- 


| plate, a pair of canning tongs, plenty of boiling 


water, and salt and baking soda. Fill the kettle 
with water to which has been added a teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda and a teaspoonful of common 
salt to each quart of water. Heat the water to 
boiling and then immerse in the solution the 
silver to be cleaned. The advantage of a large 
surface for the cleaning plate is that it estab- 
lishes more points of contact and, therefore, 
more silver can be cleaned at one time. Ac- 
cording to the law governing these reactions, 
the electrolytic power is transmitted through 
the silver as long as a piece of silver is touching 


| a piece of silver that touches a piece of silver 


that finally touches the cleaning plate. You 
see, then, that not every piece of silver has 
to touch the plate, but each one of them must 
touch some bit of contact silver or the alum- 


| inum plate itself’ The disadvantage of the 


small strip of metal is thus obvious: contacts 
are not easily established. 

Be sure to keep the solution boiling. After 
two or three minutes, with canning tongs, re- 
move the pieces of silver from the solution to 
a clean soapsuds in the dishpan. Often two 


| or three batches of silver can be cleaned in the 
| same solution. The higher the temperature, 


the more effective and rapid the chemical 
reaction that accomplishes the cleaning. So 
be sure to keep the water actually boiling. 
Wash the silver thus cleaned in clean soap- 
suds and water and dry quickly with a linen 
towel. For flat silver this is the complete 
process, but for larger pieces, vases, pitchers, 


| ete., a final polish with a silver-cleaning cloth 


gives them a softer sheen, toning down the 


| hard brightness of the perfectly clean metal. 


Often a vase or a platter is too large to 
immersed completely at one time. It can be 
Hold it in the boiling 
solution in contact with the metal plate, and 
you will find it clean to the point of immersion; 
turn it upside down and repeat the process. 
For silver that has been packed away and has 


| developed the blue and greenish-brown type of 


tarnish, the method is nearly perfect. 
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The Green Cynic The glass tea-pot test 


demonstrates in a striking way, how 


(Continued from page 67) locking out the air insures heat com- 
y : : fort. It’s explained fully in the free 
new car,” she explained, “and wants to drive booklet. Mail coupon below. 





me up to the River Carnival at Kennebunk- 
port next week. He thinks we can make it in 
one day.” d : 

Barry was a little startled. “Yes, Connie 
dear, but suppose you shouldn’t?” 

“Well?” said Connie. 

“Well!” said Barry. 

“Oh, I’m sure they could make it,” said Bill. 

Bill was the sort who could be magnanimous 
eventoarival. Barry hoped Connie would see 
that. As a matter of fact, it might have been 
just as well not to have mentioned Rob Thursby 
at all. For one dubious moment the young 
man loomed as a possible hundred and eighty- 
six pound obstacle in the path of Barry’s plans. 
Still, she could demolish him if it became at all 


aes. Protect your home 


Finlay brought coffee and cigarettes into the a ais 
library. Bill was visibly content. f; h bl hi f 1 

“There’s something about this house,” he rom t 1S 1NnVI1S1 e t 1€f. 

eo shape - es 
= 4 poco Po gscog oi Ao tae Tie 1s this heat thief? Common, every-day AIR! Get the air out— 

She smiled ruefully. “Tradition is the only then keep it out, by installing the wonderful new No. 2 Hoffman 
thing left when you’ve lost your money, old Vacuum Valves on your radiators. It will mean red-hot steam on bitter 
ie It’s the charming simplicity of a cold days—hot steam on cold days—warm steam on mild days. 

well, the pity is aig 280 teh of an These valves convert your _single-pipe steam heating plant into a 
said Bill. pity ? vacuum system. With a low fire, radiators will have heat for ordinary 

a ae . 7 a winter days. You will use less fuel and get more heat from it. 

a" hati Connie looked up. More Any steamfitter can install Hoffman Vacuum Valves in a few hours. When 
poverty: this is done, you will be amazed at the change. Your ideal of heat control 


Barry caught herself wishing that Connie F . : 
, Abie a slic and heat comfort will be realized—because the heat thief (AIR) is out of 
would confine her remarks to hockey and your heating system. 


horses. Connie was willing, evidently. She . 

and Bill plunged into a discussion of British HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC 
and American technique in hunt and steeple- g12 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
chase. She couldn’t understand how they 


stayed in the saddle at all, leaning back that * 
way for the jumps. 


Barry thought it an excellent moment for 


















HOFFMAN SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, INC., Dept. H 


Pa $12 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
s Send me the booklet “Locking the 
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think perhaps I’ll lie down a bit. You two can ‘(i————=' = 
amuse yourselves.” Ps WO conc dag eo tied oe ewe eee 
si ieee 


Connie looked at her wildly for a moment 

and so did Bill. He wanted to help her more heat from less coal qeamnepasiaier + 

upstairs. 
“T said headache,” forestalled Barry, ‘“—not | ———————————— 

broken leg.” 
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table yielded a favorite perfume which she car- 

tied over to the couch and she lay there sniffing 
it sadly. Vaguely she began to wonder where 
the money for Connie’s trousseau was coming 
from, and when that became unpleasant she | No,%Fivg,rarjous colored Pencile ang Penholder in Purple.ce Green 
changed the wonder to what the trousseau 
would include. That was more fun—though 
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walk back and forth in the hall. Say! That’s 
not a bad idea.” 
She found two black silk mules which didn’t 
ave to be mates, stepped into them, and went 
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dolls this Christmas 
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quietly into the hall. For a time she marched st o— a 
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vigorously up and down, shuffling a little to 
keep the mules on. She certainly felt the need 
of exercise; hadn’t had any all day. 

Near the head of the stairs she stopped and | No, B--Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 
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The Green Cynic 


and I can’t talk about it. I tried to tel] you 
in my letters, but—” 

Barry hurried away, pitter patter. Oy 
rather just pit pat, because she only took two 


| steps. She was sorry, but she hadn’t the wil] 
| power to take another. Bill Farnsworth was 
| surely an impetuous lover. She’d always felt 


Bill would be impetuous if he ever fell jn 
love, just the kind who would make up his 
mind one minute and storm the girl’s heart 


| the next. 


A shocking sense of guilt suffused Barry’s 
face. Eavesdropping! Then she stamped her 
foot so hard she lost one of her mules. 

“But I’m not eavesdropping,” she declared 
with the fury of innocence. “Bill can’t expect 
me to give up my exercise just because his 
voice rumbles for a hundred yards. Hush!” 

She made a gesture of hushing herself; 
Connie was talking. 

“How can I tell, Bill? I don’t know any 
more about it than you do. Let’s go out and 
see how Gayfeather’s skinned knees are doing,” 

Barry shook her clenched hands. “Qh, 
Connie, Connie, Connie! After I’ve gone to all 
the trouble of planning this thing—” 

She broke off again, listening: 

“We can take the short cut to the stable, 
Bill—through the garden. You know I think 
you’re a good scout and all that, don’t you? 
If you’ll swear never to try to boss me, I'll 
promise to do my best for you—” 

Barry was hugging herself with glee. “Of 
course you will, Connie darling. You’ve too 
much sense to pass up a man like Bill.” 

Connie was all right. Through the garden? 
Yes, Connie was nobody’s fool. And then with 
the suddenness of showers in the sunshine 
Barry Alden was in tears. She ran back into 
her boudoir and dived into the biggest cushion 
on her chaise longue. 

Connie found her there, tear smudged and 
asleep. 

“Oh, poor Mother,” she said, taking Barry’s 
hand so that she wakened with a start. “Does 
her little head hurt something horrible?” 

Barry blinked. ‘‘No, it feels fme now. In 
fact, I feel great.” 

She glanced at the gilt clock on a small center 
table. Twelve-thirty. 

“Well, Bill stayed long enough, didn’t he?” 

Connie stretched out in a low, chintz- 
cushioned chair. “Yes,” she yawned. “Bill is 
an awful good scout, isn’t he? You think he 
is, don’t you, Mother?” 

Barry was elated. She hadn’t been willing 
to believe that her only daughter deserved the 
popular appellation of dumb-bell—especially 
after she’d gone through with having her edu- 
cated. Connie was coming to her senses. 

““My dear child,” she went on, “Bill Farns- 
worth is the kind of man most girls give up 
waiting for. Do you know, I saw him drag 
two coal heavers who were beating their team 
down from their wagon and punch their sooty 
faces. Yes, indeed, right down by the railroad 
track. Not to mention his war record! And 
not to mention his thousands of herds of 
Herefords! Oh, Connie, Bill is—” 

“Well,” cut in Connie cryptically, “I guess 
you’re right, Mother. Bill strikes me as an 
awful good bet.” Another yawn. “I hope you 


| do like him.” 


BARRY sat up straight. “Connie, you 
must show Bill the rambler in the garden 
some time. He’d like that.” ‘ 

“Oh, I showed it to him tonight,” said 
Connie. “The garden was dark, but I showed 
him the rambler anyway. He said he liked 
the way a branch of it stuck up across the face 
of the moon. Sort of gives me a pain, that 


| sort of stuff. Doesn’t it you, Mother?” 


“A pain, Connie? Well—maybe—” 
“But Bill doesn’t pull much of that sort of 
stuff,” defended Connie. “By the way, Mother, 


| when a boy says you are as beautiful as—well, 


you know—what in Sam Hill are you suppos 
to say? Should you tell the boy he’s hand- 
some? Or what?” 
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Barry beamed. | “No, you should touch your 
dress and say, ‘It is rather a sweet little thing,’ 
and then—not at once, but later—you should 
tell him he has nice eyes. 7 

“But what if he hasn’t, Mother? 

“But he has, silly. Go to bed.” 

When Connie had gone, her mother found a 
dip of yellow paper on the floor. 

“Connie!” she called through the open doors. 

“what's this telegram?” 4 

Connie’s sleepy voice: “Oh, that’s a wire 
from Rob Thursby. He wants to come up.” 
A dark-haired giant, two hundred and 
eighty-five pounds of halfback, strode suddenly 
into Barry’s path. She made a center buck, 

- isn’t that too bad!’ she called back. 

From downstairs sounded the most devas- 
tating flapping and beating. A cracked voice 
shrilled, “What’s the use! What’s the use!” 

Connie came to the door, brushing out her 
hair, “Hear my precious Cocky?” she said. 

“J wonder what he wants.” 

“Drowning!” said Barry. 


WHEN Connie had no more to say about 
young Thursby’s coming during the follow- 
ing days, Barry assumed the matter was ended. 
Certainly this china shop situation was no 
place for a clumsy and probably penniless 
young bull. The deuce with Rob Thursby! 

They were all too busy. 

Connie, of course, was entirely occupied 
with Bill—rides, golf, a run up the Post Road 
for tea in Bill’s colossal car. Barry almost 
pitied the Thursby boy, when she pictured the 
pathetic little tin one he had. 

Bill was careful, almost insistent, in his in- 
clusion of Barry in all of these invitations, but 
she as invariably and as tactfully refused. 
She had a perfect plague of headaches appar- 
ently. But Bill, instead of appreciating her 
thoughtfulness, seemed to resent it. Perhaps 
he wanted a monopoly on thoughtfulness him- 
self, Perhaps he was afraid to be alone with 
Connie lest he give way to another premature 
declaration. 

Whatever his reason, Bill was definitely an- 
noyed with Barry, and at the Golf Club’s 
Saturday dinner-dance, a modest party evi- 
dencing the simplicity to which these people 
had graduated, the valley of number one fair- 
way deep in night mist, the orchestra subdued 
and persistent in a Spanish mood, Bill cornered 
her. 

“You’re looking so wonderful, Barry,” he 
said, “that I suppose it’s time for your chronic 
headache. What the devil is it all about?” 

Barry patted his arm and laughed. “‘You’re 
adear, Bill. But I understand.” She pointed 
her glued-together plumed fan out toward the 
dark level of mist. ‘That might be a lagoon 
in Venice when all but two Venetians were 
asleep. Don’t you know where Connie is?” 

Bill watched her sail away on the arm 
of old Corliss Blodgett. ‘All right, my 
lady,” he growled, “if that’s the way you 
feel about it—” 

But Barry was wrong if she thought Bill 
could keep track of Connie this evening. She’d 
only seen Connie about twice herself. though 
she hadn’t begun to worry about it until she 
saw Bill standing there alone. Her real worry 
began later still, when a lot of stars hanging 
low over number two green were making an 
alluring contrast of dark earth and bright sky, 


and she had gone outside to sit on a bench with | 


Charlie Coombs. Charlie was too civilized to 
be dangerous, or even exciting, but the air was 
cool upon her brow, and the dampness would 
do nice things to her hair. 

_ After a few minutes she started, alarmed. 
Two outlined figures faded by them through 
the misty darkness. They were talking in low 
voices, and one of the pair was Connie. A man’s 
voice which Barry didn’t know came first: 


“There ought to be some limit on what a | 


iy mother can keep her from doing, Connie. 
ou see, they don’t get us. We’re new, and 
they don’t get us.” 
“ce 4 
Well, I don’t get her, either.” 


: That was 
Connie, 


“I don’t see what more she wants for 
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The Green Cynic 


her money. Mother’s nothing hut a kig 
really.” 

Barry heard no more, and by the time she 
could regain the dance floor, Connie was dane. 
ing and talking earnestly to Bill Farmsworth 
who looked grouchy. : 

It was all a mystery, but only for a minute 
The third time Barry was cut in upon during 
| the next dance, she thought a young cyclone 
had seized her. Some one mumbled an intro. 
| duction, and then she was too busy keeping 
| herself from being crushed against a rumpled 
| shirt front, and trying breathlessly to follow 
| freak dance steps, to think about anything 

else. 

“So you’re Connie’s mother!” Yes, it 
| was the same voice. “Gee, I’d have picked 
| you for a débutante or something—” 
“Yes, and I’d pick you for a trained grizaly 
| bear or—” But she was too weak to talk. 
| “Say, it’s all kinds of nice for you to put me 
| up, Mrs. Alden. I don’t know a soul in the 
| place but Connie, and Connie is a corker, isn’t 
| she—” 
| He might have been dancing with a rag doll 
| for any sensation that Barry felt. She was 
limp. 

“T’ll be up only a day or two.” The man 
| wasraving. “And any old bed or the divan—” 

He did lean back to look at her then. “I’m 
| Rob Thursby, you know, Mrs. Alden—” 

Barry gasped. She couldn’t see the man or 
| the dancers or the room or anything, because 
her mind’s eye was glaring into the beady, 
yellow-black orbs of a confounded cockatoo, 
and her mind’s ear was strained against the 
maddening sound of beating wings which in- 
evitably preceded the obnoxious fowl’s dis- 
concertingly true remark, ‘“What’s the use!” 





MANY; however, are the calamities which 
never crash down. Four bright days passed 
over the house on the hill, and a soft whisper- 
ing wind slipped up along the wall and made 
waves in the bank of pink rambler at the back 
of the garden. 
| Rob Thursby wasn’t much trouble. Of 
course, Connie made her mother use her pet 
counterpane in the front guest room and 
order fourteen lamb chops for dinner instead 
of seven. But the dreaded butcher’s bill was 
three weeks off, and what can’t happen in 
three weeks? 

In fact, Barry liked Rob Thursby and found 
him just a harmless big boy, apparently poor, 
whose clothes were rather in need of pressing 
and mending most of the time, and whose 
pockets bulged with an unnecessarily generous 
supply of Lucky Strikes. She detected some- 
thing wistful in Rob’s pride in the little car 
which he kept in the village garage and offered 
for service upon all occasions, and even if Bill’s 
big one was always at hand, she resolved they 
would all ride with Rob sometime if it bumped 
them to death. ; 

In the meantime Barry, with no misgiving 
and some amusement, watched the boy tag 
| around after Bill and Connie. The instant he 
| wasn’t a menace, he was all right, and she had 
| attended to that the very first morning after 
the dance, when he came into the garden and 
found her snipping roses with a checkered 
kitchen apron tied around her neck. He held 
| the basket for her, and said that roses were his 
| favorite flowers and that Connie certainly was 
a corker, wasn’t she? 

“Corker!” replied Barry. “She’s worse than 





that. Do you know that extravagant girl in- 
sists upon having eighty dresses a year aM 
| they cost five hundred apiece? Not to mention 
” 

“Well, I believe in a pretty girl’s having all 
the dresses she wants,” said Rob, valiantly- 
but a little sadly, too, Barry thought. 

“Oh, absolutely,” she said. “Connie would 
just about die without her eighty dresses. 





If your dealer can- i, CORPORATION 
send $1.00 ; 82 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





told her no one but a millionaire could afford 
| her, and she laughed. I’m afraid Connie is a 
trifle materialistic, aren’t you, Mr. Thursby? 

“Well, yes, I guess she is. But of course 
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The Green Cynic 


there’s no one like Connie, Mrs. Alden. You 
know what I mean? She’s a real corker—way 
beyond a fellow’s reach, She’s promised to 
come down to prom with me next year, but 


that doesn’t mean much, I guess.” 
Barry smiled. Just imagine Mrs. William G. 


mere halfback! The interview seemed to end 
the Thursby danger, and Barry chuckled in- 
temally and went to the sun porch and stuck 
out her tongue at the cockatoo; and the cock- 
atoo hadn’t a word to say. The only thing that 


Farnsworth going down to the prom with a | 





Barry had against Rob now was his sharing of 
Connie’s enthusiasm for the hideous thing. 

But if Rob gave her no trouble, that was 
more than she could say for Bill. Bill was act- 
ing like the deuce, and she couldn’t understand 
him at all. His absurd conduct dated almost 
from her decision to help him win out with 
Commie, becoming more morose and surlier all 
the time. Isn’t that irony for you! And isn’t 
it just like a man to take it out on you for 
getting him what he wants! Absolutely— 
Bill positively exploded when Barry had offered 
to take care of Thursby so that he could drive 
Connie over to the Hilton County Horse Show. 
He refused point blank. Fearfully rude to 
Connie, but she didn’t seem to mind. 

The three of them were gathered about a 
tea-table on the west lawn talking about Here- 
fords and Jerseys when Barry made the sug- 
gestion. Thursby was in the village sending 
wires. He did a lot of that. 

Bill became perfectly, idiotically furious. He 
stood up. “If I’m too frequently around here, 
Barry, that can be fixed up without burdening | 
Connie.” 

He would have marched off if Thursby 
hadn’t appeared at the moment. 

It made Barry’s heart thump to see Bill 
angry. He was sort of splendid. She hoped 
Connie would see it. If Connie hadn’t been 
coming up to her room every night and un- 
burdening herself about how marvelous Bill 
Famsworth was, Barry might have thought 
her indifference explained Bill’s ill-humor, 
Since Connie was mad about him, what more 
did he want? Barry was a little angry. 
Who did Bill Farnsworth think he was, that 
a girl like Connie wasn’t enough to make him | 
wild with joy? By jingo, she would tell Bill 
Famsworth that the sea was full of millionaires. 
Well—the species wasn’t extinct, at any rate. 
But when Bill declined the customary in- 
vitation to stay for dinner, she didn’t tell him 
anything. She felt a little weak and indefi- 
nitely unhappy, and that life was complicated, 
after all. 


ONNIE didn’t soothe her at all. 

look what you’ve done, Mother. You’ve 
ofiended Bill. You’re certainly doing your 
best to break up my plans, aren’t you.” 

“Connie!” Her mother was shocked at such 
frankness before Thursby. 

If Connie was openly out to capture Bill, 
she could at least be careful where she declared 
her intentions. One thing, though—Rob 
Thursby would see clearly where he stood. 
Poor lad! But he needed a girl who could 
work up to success alongside him. 

Barry left them, and an hour later, glancing 
out of an upstairs window, saw them still 
leaning over the table in a hot argument about 
something. 

“Sweet innocents,” she murmured. ‘Connie 
ought to have had a brother.” 

That night Barry was restless. She couldn’t 
put everybody out of her mind, and so of course 
she couldn’t get sleepy. For a long time she 
didn’t even try to go to bed, and just sat there 
Wrapped in a blue thing and stared out over 
the garden. She was upset. Naturally. Bill 
had no right to go stamping off like that, and 
now he might not be going to marry Connie 
after all, and everything would go to smash, 
Connie had come in a while ago just long 
enough to say, 

“If Bill Farnsworth goes to Europe with a 
broken heart, it’s your fault.” 





“Now 
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BEDSPRING that robs you of rest steais 
A away your health. To sleep on a Foster 
Ideal Spring—to feel the generous com- 
fort of its buoyant, upright spirals—to know 
the satisfying sensation of rest that comes from 
springs that mould to your form and give you 
perfect, sagless, body support—is a treat that 
you have denied yourself until your bed is 
Ideal Spring equipped. Get an honest bed- 
spring. Ask your dealer about the Foster Ideal 
today. See it. Then you’ll know why the Foster 
Ideal is ideal. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night's sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
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“Silver Lak Holds 
Its strength and long 


winter when strong winds blow, you can be sure our line will “‘hold up. 
PAA what we guarantee. The handy loop aids jn putting it up. No Splinters in the _—s = 
it does not kink, ravel or stretch because its process of manufacture overcomes these oe . 
Specially designed machines, skillful workmen, the pure white cotton, the braiding, are responsible for 
our product. In guaranteed lengths, obtainable at your merecnant’s at 
Write us if you find it inconvenient to buy. 


* SILVER LAKE CO. 
308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 















BEAUTIFY IT WITH 


“DIAMOND DYES” 


Perfect home dye- 
ing and timting is 


assured with  Dia- 

mond Dyes. Just} 

dip In cold water to | Lighten your ironing work by using this table. 
tint soft, delicate Easy to open and close. Light weight. More 





ironing space makes it a time and labor saver. 
No tearing of garments. Will not collapse, 
wiggle or tip when in use. All wood through- 
out. Once you use this table you will never 
be without it. 

If your dealer does not have 

it in stock, write to the 


BICKNELL LUMBER CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


+e BICKNELL 
Folding lromng Table 


In using advertisements see page 6 





shades, or boil to dye 
rich, permanent col- 
ors. Mach 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections s‘o simple 
any woman can dye 
or tint lingerie, silks, 
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ribbons, skirts, waists, dresses, coats, 





stockings, sweaters, draperies, cover- 
ings, hangings, everything new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes’—-no other kind— 


and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods.—Advt, 





















HOSE who know the perfect privacy of the 

quiet closet must consider the obsolete loud- 
flushing toilet an offense against good taste. 
The ‘‘Si-wel-clo” reduces the noise of flushing to the 
minimum. It suppresses a noise you do not want 
heard and do not want to hear. It incorporates all 
the good mechanical features a water closet should 
possess and adds that of extraordinary quiet opera- 
tion. 


The price quoted is F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 
Send for our free book—‘‘Bathrooms of Character” S-9 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S.A. 
New York Boston San Francisco 


TEPECO Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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SAVES CONVERSATION 
The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Also makers of ScotTissue Towels. 
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The Green Cynic 


Barry thought it was conceited of Connie t; 
talk about Bill’s having a broken heart but 
she made no comment and sent Connie to bed 
She didn’t want to argue. She wanted to think 
There must be something she could do tp 
straighten things out. If the worst came, gy 
could go into the movies. [\ erybody ‘ail 
she looked exactly like Constance Talm re 
But Barry didn’t want to go into the moyig 
So there you were. ; 

A breath of cool air blew across her knee 
and she stretched out among the pillows on th. 
couch and pulled up a robe. Perhaps she coyij 
rest, even if she couldn’t sleep. The gilt clog 
pointed to twenty after twelve, and Bany 
blinked at it a couple of times. } 

The queerest thing happened. That amy. 
ing clock! Between those blinks, by jingo, it 
gold hands had raced around to quarter of five 
Barry rubbed her eyes and looked again, by, 
the clock stuck to its story. Not only that 
some wan sunlight had straggled in throug) 
the window and spread out over her boudoir 
floor. Nature was conniving with the gil 
clock to make her believe it was dawning, 4s 
if they could take her in as easy as that! 

A ripple of laughter floated up from the 
garden and shocked her wide awake. Or rather 
a low chuckle floated in, because Connie 
couldn’t ripple her laughter if her life depended 


| upon it, though of course she would leam, 


Barry kicked off the robe and peeked around 


| the edge of the window. 


It was still half dark out there, and she could 


| see practically nothing at first. A deep-toned 


rumble took.her attention sharply to the road 


| just beyond the low wall. The brightening 
| light touched high spots on the polish of Bill's 


tremendous automobile. It was Bill’s car, 
because no other was so big, and it even seemed 
bigger than usual now. It was the largest 
automobile in the world, Barry thought. 

The question of why Bill Farnsworth’s car 
was out in front of the house at dawn was just 
beginning to break upon Barry’s bewildered 
mind when she turned and saw the garden 
ladder leaning up against the wall of the house 
under Connie’s window. What! Oh, not 
really? Bill was going to elope with Connie, 
Oh, it was too impossibly perfect! The cute 
things! She heard another burst of laughter 
outside and a flutter of the big motor. 

Barry danced around the room. “Hurrah!” 
she shouted. ‘That solves everything, by 
jingo. You trust your mother, Connie, old 
girl. Yes, indeed, you’re a corker. Oh, the 
poor, dear Thursby! But he’s young. I knew 
I’d think up some way out.” 


ALF-WAY through a pirouette in the middle 
of the room, Barry stopped. A strange,un- 
comprehending look came into her eyes, and 
her features twisted into an expression of pail. 
For an instant she leaned against the table and 
pressed the back of her hand against her lips. 
Something broke in her then, and she rushed 
to the window. 

“No!” she screamed out. “No! No! No!” 

She did not wait to see whether they had 
started or not, but turned and dashed out into 
the hall. 

“Don’t, Connie,” she stammered ott. 
“Don’t take him away. Take anybody els 
you want and give Bill back, Connie. I didn't 
mean it for keeps. Bill doesn’t need you, 
Connie—and he needs me. Wait a minute— 
please!—” 

She lost one of her silk mules on the second 
landing of the stairway, but she didn’t stop. 
As she fled through the dining-room and by the 
door of the sun porch, she heard the flutter 
of beating wings. She tried to run away from 
the harsh cry which followed her into the gat- 
den, ‘‘What’s the use! What use, what use— 
It seemed to echo after her. 

The garden path hurt her bare feet, but she 
didn’t hesitate, and burst open the swingits 


| gate through the wall. All the way down the 
long hill and part way up the next a haze 


dust hung motionless. 
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Barry stood watching, one hand clutching 
her blue peignoir together, and the look on her 
face of one stricken without understanding. 
Her arms reached out blindly, and she began 
to run a few steps along the road where it 
swung away from the wall and left a strip of 
grass between. She was mumbling things be- 
tween her gasps for breath, about Connie’s 
not really wanting Bill. “And I can’t get 
along without him.” : 

She told Connie that Bill wasn’t nearly as 
wonderful as she’d made out to her, and that 
Connie could find some one much grander, and 
that they didn’t need the money. 

“PI] make a million in the movies, Connie,” 
she said, “and I’ll give it all to you—for Bill—” 

A tangle in the heavy grass tripped her, and 
she fell flat. When she sat up, she realized 
that she had hurt her knee, and she began to 
cry. Once started, she couldn’t stop. In fact, 
she wept harder and harder until long, shud- 
dering sobs, the kind that hurt all the way up, | 
overwhelmed her. They lasted a long time. 

But finally she was rubbing her eyes with the | 
base of her palm, and there were smudges on 
her cheeks. 

“This is what a fellow gets,” she murmured | 
brokenly. “This is what comes of scheming 
and trying to manage. A fellow gets a broken 
heart.” 

She wept a little while longer after that. 
“T guess the cockatoo is right,” she whispered. 
“What is the use?” 











ABout nine-thirty one might have seen a 

spot of apple green on the flat top of the wal 
which followed the road up past Aldens’ cot- | 
tage. A tradesman or somebody had just rung 
the door-bell, and it wasn’t fair to expect 
a lady to talk to a tradesman when she had 
a broken heart. So Barry had slipped out 
through the garden and perched herself on the 
wall. Her eyes were swollen, and she was pale, 
but she was courageously trying to decide 
whether she should go into a convent or devote 
her life to some other noble cause. 

“Let’s see,” she said, “what noble causes 
are there?” 

Behind her the garden gate creaked, and she 
turned around and saw Bill Farnsworth. It 
wasn’t an apparition. It was Bill, but the 
sight was quite as terrifying, because Bill was 
so evidently furious. He must have deserted 
Connie already, then. Barry was mad, too. 

“Where is she?” she demanded. 

Bill walked over to her. He always looked 
unnecessarily tall in his riding clothes. 


> 


“Where’s who? 





“Where’s Connie? Didn’t I see you elope | J 


with her last night?” 
“Now, listen, Barry— 
“[’ve put up with all the nonsense I’m going 


” 


Bill was terrifying. 


to. You’ve been acting like a lunatic lately, (euaeeeseEre 


and I can’t understand it. I’ve been hanging 
around this house for about three years hoping 
that some accident would happen to make you 
fall in love with me—” 

“Bill! You're not in love with Connie—?’ 

Bill swore. “I told you I wouldn’t put up 
with any more foolishness,” he roared. “I’m 
not robbing cradles exactly, and I want a show- 
down—” 

“But I saw your car, Bill—” 

He stopped and almost smiled. “By Jove, 
they did it, then. I told them they ought to. 
That was Rob Thursby’s car, and they’ve 
gone 

“Rob Thursby’s car! Did he steal it? Oh, 
poor Connie!” 

“Steal it? Poor Connie? Where do you get 
that? Young Thursby probably has fourteen 
cars and a few yachts, and his father, the dried 
fruit king, will give him the Ritz if he wants it. 
Have you never heard of Thursby’s Prune 
Package? They’ve only gone up to the River 


, 








Carnival at Kennebunkport, anyway.” 

Barry was staggered. She got down from the | 
wall and hung on to Bill’s coat lapels. 

“I’m such a dunce, Bill. What is going to | 
become of me?” 

Tears were so near the surface that she | 
couldn’t keep them back. But when Bill put | 
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ON REQUEST 


Producers of FRESH, radiant, immaculate !—surfaces like 
Beautiful Tiles these satisfy woman’s sense of true cleanliness. A 
The Alhambra Tile Company Tiled kitchen isa spotless kitchen—the glistening delight 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Of domestic femininity. Dirt, dust and grime cannot 

Ltd. ; penetrate Tiles, but remain on the surface to be easily 
Reaver Falls Art Tile Company = removed. A clean cloth and hot water occasionally will 


eo [aa quickly restore the tiled brightness of the modern kitchen, 





























Grueby Faience & Tile Co. q 

Matawan Tile Company Beautiful Tiles never wear out. Down through the ages 

The Mosaic Tile Company durable Tiles have been chosen by builders and architects 

The National Tile Company ; ° 6 ° 

The Old Bridge E. B. 4 Tile Co. because of their permanence and distinctive beauty. 

— Amboy Tile — Tiles outlast the house—and yet they retain indefinitely 

The C, Pardee Works * 5 at —. 

The United States Encaustic Tile their pristine skys and attrac Li sheen. : 
Works Home Suggestions”? is an interesting brochure illus- 

Wheeling Tile Company trated in color which presents typical uses for Beautiful 





Tiles in the various rooms of the modern home. May 
we send you a copy? 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
300- 7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 


SLAM MD: 





Ask us anything about Tiles 
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Regularly each month to 150,000 home owners 

































L a 
a as —— throughout the country, there come the same cheery 
= tidings, ‘“‘No Gas Bill”. In each of these homes there 
: Bs = is a dependable hard: working EXCELSO water heater 

A> " paying big dividends in fuel savings. 





Attached to the heating boiler or furnace, constantly 
giving an ample hot water supply during the heating 
season, EXCELSO relieves home owners of all domestic 
hot water expense. You can enjoy EXCELSO savings 
with EXCELSO comfort and convenience. 

We will gladly forward you free booklet. 
Just tell us kind of heating plani and name of 
your plumber. 


Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
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The Green Cynic Bid 
nc 
his arm around her shoulder, she managed to pi 
talk. Bef 
“Bill—go on. What were you going to before 
say?” or the 
“Oh, they started early so they’d be sure ty what | 
make it in one day—” appro 
“But not about that, Bill. Before that room, 
About a showdown—” : the ty 
It was terrible. Barry hadn’t any idea that groun 
love could make her head swim like this, and stance 
make her see stars, and not know whether she in fee 
was standing up or sitting down. Neither piece, 
really, because Bill was holding her up, and sympé 
the tips of her toes were just touching the schem 
ground. Gee, Bill was quite poetic when he walls 
aaa : wanted to be. color, 
! h Ie , Semwaly they ao together back there 
( Yf through the gate. Maybe that tremendous The 
| N ey our In OU. ) S stip ne ue ta electricity, and if they and ré 
| pe et go of each other the contact would break— desi 
on this hs ft : which would be frightful. ss on g 
: : But Barry did let go. Just as they were gray-1 
— = = es ee starting into the house, there came the rustling being 
thud of beating wings, terrible and prolonged, green. 


D “T can’t bear it, Bill,” she cried out. “Tf it The 
says it, I’ll know everything isn’t true: Hold paint 

¢ my ears shut quick.” intere 
4) Rs — — shut and kissed her on top of one t 
the head while the flapping sound went on, paper 

Feeture Arch Shoes He was laughing, but Barry wasn’t. Her face gray-t 

WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL was stern. the w 

“T’ve got to do it,” she said solemnly. “Bill, the fi 

Pain is Nature’s danger signal. Aching or burning feet, corns, | I’ve got to do it. Come on. Will you still shape 
callouses, smarting, tenderness, cramps, bunions, rotating heel, | love me, Bill?” rosett 
crooked great toe, even excessive perspiration, mean that your In the dining-room she found a long, shiny The 

foot is out of position ... and mean that you need Johansen | carving knife in the silver drawer. Resolutely defini 
Feeture Arch Shoes. For no matter what your foot trouble may | she faced the sun porch. ‘Now, stop laughing, itis s 

be they bring quick, certain relief by regaining for you the | Bill,” she ordered, “and come on. Hold my of the 
original correct and healthful position you lost. Perfect, per- | hand and give me courage. Besides, the thing a dull 
manent comfort! For your further comfort there is the Feeture | can probably bite and will jump at the chance, Th 


Fit heel which clings closely to your heel, never gaping, never slipping. But I’ve got to do it, Bill; I can’t be happy that ¢ 
FLEXIBLE We'll be happy to send FREE the booklet, “Ending a nnieas Wile? : ‘ PPY and 1 


Foot Troubles,”’ the newest bulletin of smart styles t the arch - * ssid : 
fer foot freedom . 2 awe The big gilt cage on the sun porch was swing- place 


San and nearest dealer’s name. Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., 4 ¢ i 
int 3641 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ing gently. Behind its short, wooden perch small 


a 
: ; Pas the cocksure bird strode back and forth, the ot 
They Have Made Fashion Comfortable es ruffling its green feathers like a fat French stool. 


actor shrugging his shoulders, gazing scornfully gray 


Look for trade mar. 


| For Safetys a aa at the vengeful Barry out of its pale yellow a cha 


° 
é eyes. taffet 
STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures FR’ . 2 AR g NA ‘ “You will, will you!” demanded Barry, broid 
everything to outfit babies and gripping the carving knife with one hand and lamp 


hi ( “ : his wi : ; A 
chiitren (up to6 yeare). Also nur UNBURNABLE peal | Bill’s thumb with the other. is on 


sery furniture. Prices very low. e - 5 3 ° 
Money back if not satisfied. Style oem | Cleaning Fluid ; The bird ignored her utterly and stuck his table, 


Book sent FREE. WriteTODAY. | beak into the tiny china water cup beside his shade 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS = ’ f 
ne Bryant pone Without Injury to Fabric or Color D perch. bs oe : oo. gee ; <a 
‘ : | 20¢ 30¢ GO & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores He’s drinking our health, Barry,” said §— 

a Se as : E Bill. “Better give him another chance.” made 

“The way you men stick together!” Barry three 
turned back to the cockatoo and poised the or fri 
knife. ‘Well, if I let you off, will you swear 


never to say anything about anything not being 
any use again? Will you?” Th 
urnis 








Connie’s cockatoo winked his yellow eye 
and shrugged again. ‘What’s the use!” he aun 
challenged raucously—and the carving knife In tl 


fo r y 0 u T h 0 M e clattered to the tiled floor. a 


been 


Each one of the bulletins listed below is the result of research and The Studio’s New as on 


experiment by experts of the Goon HousEKEeEpING Institute. Their simplicity A bei 


adds to their utility as effective servants in making housework easier for Bedroom = 
r " ala4r 
you to do. (Continued from page 30) ane 


| Salads and Salad Dressings [] The Moth the table desk, by a window, conveniently stuff 


Vegetable Main Dishes ....... 25¢ [J ‘“‘Househc Yevic este cae , SS 
Bride's Cookery Primer Lessons $c i mn Aly > apa Lewy R - hee placed for writing, somewhat secluded re 3 dress 
Every-day Vegetables 5c [] Cleaning Methods that Save Labor . . 15¢ the room and from the doorway into the hal § this 
Pies ead Fone sc [J Machine Meshing withoot Boiling . . 15¢ by a screen. Here the affairs of the house- — oppo 

esserts in Variety. . 3 [}] Canning by Safe Methods ee a ren < > ale > mi it, a 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles < [] Kitchens Planned by Convenience . . hold can be looked after. A telephone _— ‘. : 
a gind’ Shellfish (Cookery Boke Sega Ml ini (Cotes ic | ace be conveniently placed at one end and a light orta 
Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equip- {] Cooking by Temperature ..... . 10 at the other, ready for use if daylight is gone are | 
é ee oe ; ioe [] Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to when the work is done ‘ the « 
] Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” 25c hold above bulletins . .... . $1.00 The drawers of the Duncan Phyfe table 


Check the Bulletins you want and send money order, check or stamps for | which is used for the desk give some spact 
full amount. (Do not send cash.) Write name and address clearly. which, if not sufficient, could be supplemented 
z by a small cabinet or bookcase on the rigs a 

TCR KERED aa wall; or possibly back of the screen a Mling with 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | cabinet A be placed if necessity required prac 
119 WEST 4oth ST. NEW YORK | a practical rather than an attractive piece of othe 
furniture. Such are the uses of the room—such to p! 

are its conveniences. tion 


is 


OOOO 
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Jo add beauty to these uses and ‘conven- 
jences, let me give you a picture of the color, 
go you can see 10r yourself its arrangement. 

Before the furniture was actually selected, 
before the wall-paper was put on the walls, 
or the paint on the woodwork, we thought out 
what we believed would be an attractive and 
appropriate color scheme for the exposure of the 
room, which was west. You can not separate 
the type of furniture altogether from the back- 
ground, as one affects the other. In this in- 
stance, the furniture being Eighteenth Century 
in feeling and design with a Colonial mantel- 
piece, the bac kground must naturally be in 
sympathy. So therefore, our general color 
scheme was a background in gray-mauve in 
walls and curtains, with green as a contrasting 
color, a little old rose and violet, and here and 
there a note of yellow as accent colors. 

The wall-paper, which is small in pattern 
and rather characteristic of the Early Colonial 
designs, as the pictures show, has small flowers 
on a mottled background, giving somewhat a 
gray-mauve effect, the flowers themselves 
being in mauve, blue, and rose with leaves of 
green. 

The woodwork, which could have been 
painted gray or white, was for the sake of 
interest, In this instance, made gray-mauve, 
one tone darker than the background ot the 
paper which lent a note of individuality. This 
gray-mauve was repeated in solid masses in 
the water-proof glazed chintz curtains hung to 
the floor from a narrow valance of simple 
shape, and caught back with opalescent glass 
rosettes. 

The other mass of plain color was in the in- 
definite tan taupe rug. A lesser mass, because 
it is scattered in different places, was the brown 
of the furniture, which was of mahogany with 
a dull finish. 

The accents of color, which are the things 
that add charm to any room, are in the green 
and mauve striped covering of the easy chair 
placed against the wall paper screen, and the 
small flowered pattern of the chintz covering 
the other arm chair and the little dressing-table 
stool. The chaise longue is covered in a soft 
gray sateen. One of the pillows is covered in 
a changeable yellow, mauve, and green striped 
taffeta, and the other has an open-work em- 
broidery linen slip over pale rose satin. Two 
lamp shades are of cream parchment, there 
is one in old-rose chiffon over the dressing- 
table, ‘and the Empire desk lamp has a tin 
shade painted green. 

Another accent note is the old-rose trimming 
on the curtains and valance, which has been 
made by folding back on the curtain edge a 
three-inch band of glazed chintz and clipping 
or fringing it. 


Placement 


The grouping and correct placement of the 
furnishings of any room are very important if 
a uniform, balanced effect is to be achieved. 
In this bedroom these two things were con- 
sidered, as well as the comfort of the occupant. 
The largest piece of furniture—the bed—has 
been centered on the wall space beside the door 
as one enters the room, and facing the windows. 
A bed table is at one side of it, and a nest of 
tables for the breakfast tray at the other. To 
balance this group, at the other end of the 
room, near the window, are arranged the over- 
stufled chair, screen, and table-desk. The 
dressing-table and chiffonier are also placed at 
this end of the room. On the long wall space 
Opposite the fireplace, and to give balance with 
it, are placed the bureau and a small, com- 
fortable chair. All the large pieces of furniture 
are placed flat against the wall spaces, leaving 
the center of the room quite free, in this way 
making the room seem even larger than it is. 

The door which stands slightly open would 
lead to the bathroom; and the screen which 
how stands in front of the desk, could be placed, 
with equally telling decorative effect, or for 
practical purposes, in front of this door. An- 
other practical use for a screen in a bedroom is 
to place it before an open window as a protec- 
tion from drafts, 





final you ask, 

specifically, for 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY— 

you get: stockings of sheer, 
lustrous beauty—perfect in fit 
and style; stockings that wear 
most remarkably well—that do not 
lose their snugness, their beauty, 


Holeproof is obtainable 
in all of the new fash- 
ionable shades in Full- 
Fashioned, Extra- 
stretch Ribbed Top and 
other popular styles in 
Silk, Silk Faced or fine 
Lisle. Also styles for 


men and children. 








after many launderings; durable, good- 

looking hosiery at a reasonable price! 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 

service write us for latest samples and correct 
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Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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to fit small heads. 
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Inserted in 10 seconds. 
No sewing—no stitching. 
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size hat. Millions hat or disarrange 
in use. the hair. 





No sewing—no pins. Just 
a push on the prongs. 





If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, send us 25¢ with dealer’s name 
and we will send you promptly, postpaid, either the Hat Size Reducer or the 
Bandeau. State color, black or white. 35c in Canada. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO., 1404 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DEALER: See your yobber. If he can’t supply 
you, write us, giving his name. 
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Here the decorative value of Genuine Ma- 
hogany correctly used has produced a result 
simple, hospitable and in good taste. 


How effectively the Mahogany hand rail 
and treads accentuate the graceful curves 
of this staircase! How harmoniously the 

| Mahogany door and furniture contrast with 
their surroundings! 


be The only sources of Genuine Mahogany 
ie are Central America, parts of South 
fe America, the West Indies and West Africa. 


There are, however, a number of inferior 

woods, which are not Mahogany, offered 
and sold as Mahogany under misleading 
pes trade names. One desiring Mahogany, 

theréfore, should refuse these substitutes. 
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My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyonehow| 53 days $550 up. 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. | Cunarders; inclusive rates. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I.,N.Y.| FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 


C A ND Y— All Kin ds Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean 

Jan, 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
Specially chartered new, 
Specify program desired. 





Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.”’ 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 





Write for it today 


Washington, D. C. 











By Air Over Honoluly 


(Continued from page 25) 


It’s all very well to say that New York 
taxis kill off more people in a year than do any 
number of airplanes. It’s all very well t 
prophesy, as did a recent Congressional Visitor 
to Hawaii, that within five years we shall be 
flying from San Francisco to Honolulu almost 
daily and thinking nothing of it. The fact 
remains that to the Man-on-the-Ground there 
is still something of the witch and the broom. 
stick about the Man-in-the-Air. It’s very nice 
for him if he’s used to it—but will one’s frail 
flesh survive the change of element? 

I had been up once before, only once, and 
that briefly, with a civilian flyer selling rides 
ina park. Of that experience remained merely 
the recollection that there was sunset all about 
and that I had prayed steadily and insistently 
from the moment the plane left the ground 
till it returned thereto, jarringly. 

Prayers entirely justified by dark later 
sayings of various Service men who assured 
me unanimously that I was lucky not to have 
had the thing fall to pieces in the air with me, 
Old army planes, they said, were bought by 
such ride-peddlers and were mostly not kept 
in good shape. One needed a skilled mechanic 
forever on the job. I shall not lightly fly with 
a man in the park, again. 

Returning, however, to the landing-field 
on Ford Island—I was presently given papers 
to sign. Two or three of them, official and 
ominous. 

“So that in case you should crack up,” a 
pleasant young man struggling into a khaki 
flying-suit explained blithely, “nobody’ll be 
able to sue us for a hundred thousand dollars 
or thereabouts.” 

I signed without further question. In case 
I “cracked up” I certainly had not the least 
desire for mourners to console themselves with 
a hundred thousand dollars at my expense. 
I signed with a sort of wobbly dash about the 
familiar pen-tracks and followed doggedly 
back to the planes. 


PRESEN TLY one plane took off witha roar- § 

ing motor, trailing clouds of glory, the same 
valiant red dust that had once been food for 
sugar-cane. There was a camera in this first 
plane, and an observer who trained it upon 
us menacingly as he rocketed by. Next went 
the Martin bomber, trundling into the ether 
like a dowager entering a drawing-room. Next 
the plane which had taken ten minutes atter- 
tion and which, it now appeared, possessed a 
radio outfit. 

One fine bouncing premonition gone wrong! 
That was not the plane in which I was to ride. 
Flushed with this realization, I was well into 
the observer’s seat of the remaining De 
Haviland 4-B—belted in and deserted of all 
the world—before I knew it. Above the little 
mica wind-shield which rose before me ap- 
peared the helmeted head of my pilot—that 
was all. 

I knew him to be an excellent pilot, France 
in his record, and years of flying—but the back 
of one man’s head, in a padded leather helmet, 
is much like the back of another’s. Non-com- 
mittal and stern. He looked back at me and 
grinned presently, which humanized the 
situation, after which we ourselves began t0 
roar as heartily as any of them—and slid 
forward down the field. 

I shut my eyes as we left the ground, so to 
my eternal shame I shall never know what 
those first few moments were like. I was 
dreadfully afraid, for one thing, that I was 
going to be ill—one hears such stories—at 
there seemed no decent privacy for such a 
emotion. Moreover, many a time had 
watched planes turning and banking—that 
giddy disregard of the right-side-up—how 
was it going to seem to one personally? 
Bereft of the solid earth. 

Then something touched my chilly hand 
gripping the side of the plane. I opened my 
eyes. The Pilot was pointing down .-: 
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BEE-VAC 


Electric Iron 


Noticethetilted handle. 
Ask your dealer to let 
you try the Bee Vac— 
see the wonderful dif- 
ference this new handle 
makes in ironing. 


$5.75 Complete 


your favorite dealer can order a Bee- 
Vac for you from his wholesaler. You’ ll 
get quick delivery, and THREE 
GUARANTEES protect you against 
dissatisfaction of any kind. 


“Little Frisky Speck O’Dirt’”? has a 
lively time during his short life. The 
children love to hear you read his amus- 
ing adventures in rhyme, and see the 
comical pictures. This entertaining book 
sent free for your name and address. 


BrrTuan ELECTRIC (omPpany 


LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS 


GuIGAGO,U.S.A. 
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Why Pay More? 
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— the beautiful W, 
and durable are 
Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel 


If your dealer does not have this 
set, send us his name with your 
order and the set will be for- 
warded prepaid direct to you. 


Youll be “simply delighted” with this 
Sanitrox Cooking Set 


You can make your cooking much easier and your 

meals tastier—and dish washing won’t be half so tire- 
~-ine—if you always have just exactly the right pot, or 

kettle, or pan. That’s why women everywhere take such 

cs pride and pleasure in this Sanitrox Cooking Set. 

For a very reasonable sum this carefully selected 

Sanitrox Set makes it possible for you to obtain all the 

really necessary utensils without the bother of running 

around to choose them. Each separate article is perfect 

for its purpose. But the crowning feature of all Sanitrox 


cooking utensils is their beautiful, lasting white cleanli- 
ness. They actually help to make your whole kitchen 


“oo, CY? look immaculate! 


The Bride’s Sanitrox Cooking Set 
makes an ideal gift for any housekeeper 


Sanitrox Ware is sturdy as well as beautiful. Every piece is built 
on a base of solid steel. But because metals affect foods all Sanitrox 
utensils are coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass. Their gleam- 
ing white surface is china smooth and almost diamond-hard. Im- 
pervious even to odors; absolutely proof against food acids. More 
than delightful to use—a downright economy to own. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Dept. H-11, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Neatly packed, the Bride's San- Triangle Sink Strainer 
itrox Cooking Set makes a much Soup Strainer or Colander 
prized Christmas or anniversary Oblong Baking Dish, 7% x 6in 
gift. Particularly popular as a Oblong Dish, larger size, 8% x 6\ in. 
“kitchen shower” for the bride- Regal Saucepan, with cover, 344 qt. 
to-be. The set includes: Shallow Stew Pan, with cover,2\%4 at. 
Colonial Stock Pot, withcover, 744 qt. 
Send for free booklet Pudding Pan, 1% at. Cup, 1 pt. Flaring Cup 
“The Beautiful and Pudding Pan, 2'4 at. Teakettle, 3 qt. 
Durable Ware’ —then sy pe Bowl, a saqepes. "ac : 
: asting Spoon, 12 in. offee Pot, 1’ qt. 
examine the ware jor 7 Cereal Cooker, 14 qt. Oval Dishpan, 16 qt 
yourself at your dealer's 


Can be ordered for delivery on certain date 


Eighteen pieces only $15.00. Sent prepaid 
to any point in the United States. 
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By Air Over Honoluly 


Ford Island, like a leaf floating on the water 
hangars like dollhouses, trees like shadow, 

. I closed my eyes no more, in the next 
hour and three-quarters. 

I was not ill—and I was not frightened 
Taut, merely—overlooking a new world! _ 

We passed Pearl Harbor with its mushroom 
oil-tanks, so lately and so startlingly in the pub. 
lic eye; its wireless towers, frail as spider-web- 
the little gray streaks in the water, that 
marked its ships. We swung out along the 
shores of Oahu and were presently slipping 
over Honolulu, flung down like a scattered toy 
village of wood and glass, with a web of smoke 
and a mist of rain—on the edge of a glassy sea, 

Strange, the complete destruction of one’s 
sense of background consequent merely upon 
looking down instead of up! Here, in the 
middle of the most deceitful of oceans, one 
goes about from day to day feeling Honolulu 
rather a place, as one may say—(for lack of a 
larger'!)—feeling Fort Street no mean sister 
of Market and Broadway; regarding ships 
and docks and shops and hotels with a kind 
of comfortable complacency. 

Looking down from a plane, that com- 
placency withers oddly. Fort Street, a tar- 
nished ribbon with little biack beetles crawling 
the length of it—not allowed to park, you 
remember! Docks, mere notches in a ragged 
shore-line; flat between mountains and sea, 
the whole huddled town to be raked in one 
disdainful glance. Might be raked, as easily, 
the thought presents itself, insidious—with 
something more potent than glances. If the 
snarl of a Martin bomber over Fort Street 
ever came to mean what similar snarls meant 
over Piccadilly, not too many years ago! 


WE LEFT Honolulu—swung over it slowly 
and out along the water toward Waikiki— 
flying lower, so that houses and roads and trees 
had less that map-like impersonality, so that it 
was entirely possible to identify places one 
knew—the Moana Hotel, for instance, the 
Outrigger Club, the fringe of palm-trees just 
beyond the squat, dark roof of the Aquarium. 
Waikiki—from the air! That would justify 
the ballad-mongers’ wildest rhapsodies, as 
Waikiki from the shore has never done. 

Water like the iridescent blue flame of butter- 
flies’ wings under glass—water nearer shore, 
green with the translucent greenness of im- 
perial jade. The blue was depth, of course, 
and the green was over coral, but it mapped 
the sea, as it mapped the land, with peninsula, 
archipelago, and island instead of just ocean 
stretching to a vague horizon line. 

Also, the surf was transmuted. Surf, from 
the shore, from a canoe or a surf-board even, 
uprears a glimmering, menacing, ice-green 
wall, crested with hissing white foam; topples 
above one, crashes down with a hollow roar, 
flees past, and is gone till the next wave comes. 

I thought I knew the King’s surf at Waikiki 
—till I had seen it from the air. After which— 
another vision entirely. 

Surf, seen from the air, goes silently—as 
does all else except for the unending noise of 
the motor in deafened ears. It unrolls upon 
the surface of the sea with deliberate delicacy 
a lace-like pattern, calm and beautiful, flat 
as the palm of your hand. Intricately de- 
signed and frail as frost. Surf—that thunders 
across the reefs of all the world—regarded 
from above, lays down a web of ephemeral 
loveliness, as quiet as any spider. 

There is a flimsy flouncing of such webs 
about the entire island of Oahu. We flew— 
not too high—above them, and with a sweep 
ing turn and a lordly swoop straight across 
the crater of Diamond Head. , 

Another shifting of view-point! The 
Diamond Head of the tourist folders, of the 
vaudeville back-shop, even of yeu and me 
placidly swimming somewhere along the beach, 
is a Diamond Head stark and dramatic. It 
rears itself against the sky, looking what It 
is—a bit of scenery with a past! Sunset and 
moonrise may flush and gild it—they can not 
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By Air Over Honolulu 


altogether veil the volcanic significance of that 
corrugated crest. Diamond Head, looking 
out to sea, remembers, obviously, a world in 
travail. 

Flying over—what reveals itself? Hollows 
of misty green—a gigantic shell, mossy inside 
th verdure—trees, undergrowth, a road 
. . The other side of the moon could offer 
no subtler contrast. 

We left Diamond Head and struck out 
again along the shore. Kohala slipped by 
beneath us, the slim, sharp masts of the naval 
radio station at Wailupe . . . Koko Head 

. and Hanama Bay! 

Hanama Bay—where the sea storms in 
against walls of rock—where the fisherman’s 
hut stands lonely as death on a crescent beach 
where sea-turtles flap in a crystalline tide 
under jagged ledges—where wind-blown kiawe 
trees turn all one way in a cowering gloom 
between sand and cliff . like the surf, 
I thought I knew Hanama Bay! 

We had camped there once—and many more 
times than one I had climbed that trickiest 
path in the world, which winds between 
leprous, dead cockle-burrs and vicious, gray 
cacti, up the face of a sandy slope, from 
Hanama Bay to the Koko Head Road. 

Hanama Bay, from a plane, is another story. 
A delicate, enameled inset in a tortuous coast- 
line. A flash of kingfisher blue and a streak 
of opal-green. Surf—just a lacy line. Beach— 
a rim of pallor where the green stops short— 
no more—and, gorgeously, no less! 


wi 


E FLED past Hanama Bay, down the long 

front of crowding mountains between that 
and Makapuu Point, and rounding the end of 
the island, turning and sweeping through the 
air with the scornful song of the propellers 
the only sound in a windy world, we drove 
through a cloud! Oh, a little one, but a cloud, 
none the less! 

Having known clouds onlv f; 
as it were, I caught 
delicious excitement 
sun, which a moment. re een golden 
above us. Misted and gone tu. treens and 
grays of the island on our left. Mist all about 
us, fine, cold, and impalpable. 

Which endured but briefly. We were 
presently once more swimming in clear air, 
past strange, black headlands and over flat, 
shining seas. 

Waimanalo—we picked that up next— 
fields of cane, after barren lava rock—stretches 
and stretches of luscious green after the dull 
terra-cotta of Koko Crater—the manager’s 
beach house, a tidy small thinz near the shore. 
The mill, a child’s building block, with a 
pencil-stub for smokestack. 

But oh, the beach at Waimanalo—the floor 
of silken coral sand under peacock-blue water! 
And the beach at Kailua, coming next! 

The pilot looked down, over those beaches. 
I pointed—knowing no better. Sharp as a 
whip-lash my arm snapped back, in the grip 
of the wind, which snug in that comfortable 
cockpit, securely belted and with the wind- 
shield curving high before my face, I, foolishly, 
hadn’t guessed. Later—and having. still 
something to learn—I leaned out and looked 
around that same wind-shield innocently. 
At which, suddenly and with a horrifying 
completeness, my left nostril blew shut. Not 
to be opened again till I drew out of the blast 
and back into shelter. 

One hears the wind, of course, from the 
moment of leaving the ground—but to feel it, 
SO resistless, streaming by one like torrents 
of water—to cut through it like the prow of 
a ship : 

It was after Waimanalo that we landed, 
very gently, very calmly, the four of us, 
bomber, De Havilands all, in a wide smooth 
field—and, released from the corselet of steel 
and leather which had belted me into my seat, 
[ climbed out and looked up at the sky from 
the ground again. : 
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You cannot buy American 
Stationery in a retail store 
The things that have made the American 
Stationery Company the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world are the un- 
= usual value which we give for the money, 
the exceptionally quick service we render, 
and our guarantee— Your Money Back 
Without Question if for Any Reason You 
Are Not Satisfied. 

All of these things would be impossible 
if we were to deal with you in any other 
way than‘direct. You will fully appreciate 
these facts upon receiving your first order 
—thereby saving time and money and en- 
abling us to give greater satisfaction. 
America’s most prominent 

families use “American” 

Individual Stationery 

If you could look through our file of cus- 
tomers’ names (over one million of them) 
you would be amazed at the prominence 
of many of these families—financial wiz- 
ards of Wall Street, manufacturers, of in- 
ternational fame, legal talent known to 
everybody, bankers, statesmen, merchants 
and even families of past presidents of the 
United States are listed among those who 
have used and are continuing to use this 
fine stationery—not because of its low 
price but because it fills a definite need in 
a way which has never been surpassed by 
anybody else. 

Why“American” Stationery 
is different from any other 
The efforts of this vast organization are 
devoted to doing one job and doing that 
so that it can not be bettered by others. 
Our entire plant, which covers several 
acres of ground, was built for the sole and 
only purpose of producing this individual 
stationery for you. 

Special type casting machines, paper 
cutters, envelope cutters and gluers, box 
making machines and rapid printing auto- 
matic presses, in addition to numerous 
other labor-saving devices, are used to re- 
duce costs and effect savings wherever 
possible. 

The total investment represented to pro- 
duce a box of 200 note sheets and 100 
envelopes imprinted with your name and 
address and delivered to you prepaid at 
the almost unbelievable price of $1.00, 
is very close to one-half million dollars. 
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An inexpensive yet 
tasteful gift appre- 
ciated by everyone 


y; Note 
Sheets 


100 Envelopes 


Printed With Any Name 
and Address 


Delivered 
to You 


Your Christmas gift problem is solved. Make up your list of names 
and addresses and send it to us with a supply of your own cards, one 
of which we will insert in each gift package to be sent direct to your 
friends, prepaid, at Christmas time. 


Place your order zow for Christmas delivery. More than 200,000 individual orders for 
this fine stationery were filled in the last three months of 1923. This year promises to 
show an even greater volume, so don’t delay another minute in sending your order. 


We use Butler’s National 
Bank Bond Paper 


an exceptionally fine, smooth, easy writ- 
ing, watermarked bond paper that does not 
smudge or cause ink to run when your pen 
touches it. This is the only paper we use 
and our purchases run over 1,000,000 
(one million) pounds every year — this 
means that the price we pay is excep- 
tionally low. 


Customers re-order 
year after year 


This business was started ten years ago 
and has grown by leaps and bounds. Year 
after year customers reorder—seven out 
of every ten people who send us an order 
become permanent customers and send 
their orders regularly. Thousands of let- 
ters have come to us after customers have 
received their first order, expressing satis- 
faction and enclosing orders for from one 
to ten friends. 


You must be satisfied 
or we lose 

No business can prosper unless the people 
it serves are satisfied. As our customer 
you must be pleased or we are the losers. 
A satisfied customer is the best friend and 
biggest booster any business can have. 
You will never have occasion to complain 
of the treatment you receive here. The 
fact that we now have over a million 
regular customers speaks well for us, we 
think. 

Send your order today 


We do not sell through dealers or agents 
—you must send your order direct to us. 
It is easy to order—just write or print the 
name and address plainly that you want 
on the paper and enclose $1—we do the 
rest—within 36 hours your stationery is 
in the mail on its way to you. Ii you live 
west of Denver or outside of the U. S. A., 
send $1.10. If you are orderiig for Christ- 
mas delivery, please mention this and en- 
close a card for each package. Do this 
now and get it off your mind. 

Sent C.0. D. if you prefer 
If it is more convenient for you, we will 
send your order C. O. D., in the U. S. 
Just pay the postman when your order is 
delivered. Send your order now to 


AMERICAN STATIONERY Co. 
307 PARK AVE, 030. act 5y Met, PERU, INDIANA 
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in the home 


THERE in the bathroom wall. .-. nearer than the 


nearest drug store . . . the Squibb-filled medicine cabinet. 
And right at-hand for an emergency. 

Squibb-filled, for extreme purity. Squibb-filled, for 
correct strength. Squibb-filled, for safety. Not merely 
one or two Squibb household products in an assortment 
of products of ‘doubtful value, but Squibb throughout. 

That is the kind of medicine cabinet your physician 
will approve. . For he recommends these identical Squibb 
products in his daily practice. Further, he knows 
that, since 1858, the House of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
has stood for all that is highest in quality and ethics. 
A fact which every pharmacist recognizes. . 

Restock your medicine cabinet completely with house- 
hold products bearing the purity-mark “Squibb.” - Insist 
upon Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Castor Oil (Taste- 
less), Squibb’s Bicarbonate. of Soda, Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, etc. Ri 

Then you will have the very products your 
family physician prefers. You will also have 
the comforting assurance that you are using 
the purest products possible—products whose 
formule start with the ‘Priceless Ingredient.” 


QUIBB 


THE “ PRICELESS INGREDIENT * OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Copyright 1924 
E, R. Squibb & Sons 


Emergency Drug Storé 


By Air Over Honolulu 


It is lovelier—the sky—from the sky, Ip. 
contestably. Also, from the sky, the earth 
itself is lovelier, more colorful, and with a 
clearer meaning. Cleaner, too. And more 
conceivably a scheme of things entire. 

Earth and water dovetail more neatly. Take 
on the stamp of an infinitely considered plan, 
One wonders, irresistibly, if it were humanly 
possible to regard one’s days from a like 
eminence, from a like height and with a like 
detachment, might not the reason of this and 
that take on a pattern hitherto undiscoverable? 

Wordsworth, of course, anticipated me 
there. 

“The world is too much with us . . .” 

Canny Poet, who said that, never having 
seen the dull ground drop away, never having 
felt the lift and swoop of a rising plane climb- 
ing without steps, hanging without hold! 


WHEN we took off for the second time, I 

had no shut-eye tremors. I stared through 
my goggles raptly while we taxied down the 
field, left the ground imperceptibly, rose, and 
slid through the air with a roar. We were 
headed for the Pali, that narrow gap in the 
cathedral masses of the Koolau Range, which 
| links windward and leeward Oahu like a chain 
crossing the island—and flying through the 
Pali was one of the things which those earlier 
| aviators had dogmatically set down as danger- 
ous and dreadful. 

Of course, the sweep of the wind through 
| that straightened pass is, at times, terrific; 
| concentrated aerial fury. At other times, the 
| grass on the mountain-side barely shivers in 

a kind of unearthly calm. 
| Stories, one hears, of dropping two or three 
| hundred feet in the moment-of flying through 
| the Gap. Important, if true. Because there 
| didn’t, looking at it dispassionately, seem any 
| attractive place in which to drop. Sharp 
| walls of rock on either hand. A precipitous 
| fall of fifteen hundred feet to the windward 
side, over which, in the bright and bloody day 
of Kamehameha’s conquest, the army of 
Kalanikapule, Oahu’s prince, had been driven 
back—and down—through air that yet ached 
with their battle-cry. 

Bones are found, to this day, at the foot 
of the Pali. One had-naturally no desire to 
add to the osseous deposit—but one sat tight, 
perforce, and said nothing—and if the ghosts 
of Kalanikupule’s warriors watched us that 
morning, it must have been with envy in their 
spear-torn hearts. 

We slipped through as smoothly, as cleanly, 
as an arrow going home; we flew down the 
lovely, narrow valley of Nuuanu a little way, 
swung about, and headed back, so near the 
wooded mountain-side that the silver-green 
leafage of kukui and koa was plain to be seen— 
so near that the slim, white waterfalls thread- 
ing the face of the cliff showed a veil thrown 

| back and up by the hand of the wind; so near 
that it didn’t seem possible we should win 
back to windward Oahu without scraping our 
| wings, either side . . . But we did. 

We dipped out and down and back once 
| more to the shoreline where the other planes 
| waited, circling lazily. 

There is—there was, that morning—a feeling 
| of absolute unreality (to the lay mind) in being 

not only clear of the earth, but in having com- 
pany, either side, while you do it. 

On the left of our plane was the De Haviland 
which carried the camera. Once in so often it 
flew up alongside, regarded us through an open 
lens, hung a moment stilly, then drifted off 
and away with airy nonchalance. To the 

| right, the ship which bore the radio outfit 
hovered companionably—which meant. that 
from the moment of leaving Luke Field until 
we should return thereto, we were in com- 
munication—a highly novel and comforting 
thought. Having on one hand a camera, on 
another the radio, made even the upper reaches 
of the air seem home-like and cosy. : 
As for the Bomber, it continued steadily 
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By Air Over Honolulu 


along behind us, with a kind of whither-thou- 
oest-I-will-go effect, strangely comforting to 
one among the alien sheaves of the sky. 

We passed in squadron formation over cane 
—more cane—and acres and acres of pine- 
apples. Concerning which and pausing briefly 
to remark it, there is, from above, the most 
unexpected and amusing difference in the 
texture, so to speak, of the Island’s two great 

roducts. Cane is a stretch of velvet (plush, 
if Pullmans had not made the word forever 
dust and abhorrent)—but pineapples are 
green-gray tweed. Cane has a softness and a 
depth—pineapples, a stippled roughness. 

Texture! Even the ocean has it from a 
plane, and the hills are tapestry, coarse and 
strong. Far down the coast, after miles upon 
miles of blue sea, flat silver surf and flat black 
rocks, we came to the Mormon Temple at 
Laiae; a thing of unguessed beauty, laid down 
in white perfection of design, a domed, low 
Temple with three clear pools before it— 
cane-fields to this side and that—the close, low 
roofs of the little Mormon settlement clut- 
tered, not too far away, like chickens strag- 
gling after a stately white hen. 

One’s previous experience of the Mormon 
Temple having included merely negligible ap- 
proach by way of a homely village street, the 
rather startling upthrust of those smooth, 
white walls in the midst of a busy plantation, 
that glimpse of architectural achievement, 
was enlightening—to a marked degree. What 
a city men could build, if the site were sur- 
veyed in the first place from the air! If instead 
of groping heavily about with a building here 
and a building there, the whole could follow 
an initial plan based on that comprehensive 
downward glance. Landscape gardening, even, 
takes on new possibilities. In the future, un- 
questionably, our architects and landscape 
gardeners will have to know how to fly—will 
have each his own trusty plane and look upon 
the ground from all sides before he makes 
bold to adorn—or deface—it. 

Industrially, the vista widens yet further. 
The sugar planter flying low above his crowded 
acres will detect at a look diseased or back- 
ward plots of cane whose existence might 
otherwise escape him for months. The effect 
of irrigation or fertilization will stand out to 
him, passing over, like the proverbial malinger- 
ing thumb. Nothing will be hidden from him. 
And he will save time—by the year. Does 
it sound like a dream? ( 

Then remember, merely, that flying, itself, 
was little more than a dream a few short years 
ago! 


ROM the shore, at last, we struck inward— 

across deep red-soiled gulches (or, at least, 
one had always so considered them—shallow 
scars were what they now seemed, at most, 
“not so deep a as well—nor so wide as a 
church door—”), and from the gulches we 
turned and, skirting the Waianae mountains, 
flew straight for Kolekole Pass. 

Kolekole Pass, like the Pali, is a dramatically 
harrow gap in a jagged range; we looked 
through it—as through an open door—upon 
the bay and beach of Waianae. Turning back, 
for contrast, we looked down upon a spreading 
plateau, and not very many miles away upon 
the barracks and dusty red streets of Schofield, 
largest army post, at present under the 
American flag. The road across the Pass is, 
mildly speaking, inadequate and hazardous. 
We might, flying through, have inspected the 
harbor of Waianae, a rather good one by the 
way, in no time at all. 

We flew back over Schofield instead—out 
of a slant of silver spears through which the 
dark face of Kolekole appeared but vaguely, 
and which, growing wise by this time in upper- 
world phenomena, I knew without . asking 
for another cloud. 

Schofield, overgrown but incredibly ordered, 
might well have been no post at all; a village 
of its own, rather, a bit removed from other 
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How vividly in after years we 
recall the backgrounds of childhood 
—the deepest, most lasting of life’s 


impressions. Weave into the fabric 
of your children’s memories threads 
of color, harmony, and beauty! 
Stevens Spreads bring into a room 
the charm of artistic and colorful 
design. Whatever the bedroom, 


STEVENS 


MANUFACTURING 
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m Memories of Loveliness 


whatever its decorative scheme, you 
can choose a Stevens Spread of cotton 
or of artificial silk that will enrich 
it, give it added dignity and beauty. 

Stevens Spreads are made by the largest 
bedspread mill in the United States. Famous 
for more than thirty years for White Satin 
and Crochet Spreads, the Stevens Mill is now 
also the world’s largest maker of Colored 


Novelty Spreads. 


CO. Fatt River, Mass. 
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By Air Over Honoluly 


villages, but running proudly to a Main St 
a baseball park, a movie theater, all the charms 
that any village offers. 

A lone plane rose from Wheeler Field, as 
we went by, and headed off across gulches 
toward the sea. To Ford Island, perhaps, One 
flies from Luke Field to Wheeler Ficid—or the 


| other way round—in twelve minutes, 


Not an uninteresting bit of data this, jp 
view of some remote but by no means incon. 
ceivable necessity for swift communication! 
Indeed, from Oahu to Maui, a plane goes jp 
seventy minutes; from Oahu to Hawaii in one 
hour and forty-five minutes . there are 
landing-fields, either completed or in process 
of arrangement, upon each of these islands, 
A fact which should offer any amount of food 
for thought, when one remembers that Hawaii 
is, after all, the farthest outpost of these 
United States. 

De Havilands and Martin Bombers fly be. 
tween the islands almost daily. Not long ago 
a squadron of pursuit planes, small fighting 
machines, the sort that went out over the 
enemy’s lines day after day, in France—and 
sometimes came back at nightfall and some- 
times did not—a squadron of these slim duel- 
lists flew from Oahu to Lanai in an hour! 
Proving possible a thing that might some day 
be of great comfort to Lanai—and Oahu. 

All this, however, the Army Air Service in 
Hawaii takes in its stride, so to speak, flinging 
constantly wider its nets of communication 
and surveillance, achieving the supposedly 
impossible from time to time with the most 
casual calm imaginable. 

We dipped over Schofield and over Kipapa 
gulch widening to the sea. We approached 
Luke Field once more—with, on my part, the 
keenest reluctance. Five years from now, ten 
years from now, it may be we shall all be 
singing through space. It won’t be the same. 
Custom will then have staled the glamour. 
Nothing will ever again look so strange to me, 
so strange and so wildly beautiful, as Hawaii, 
far below, set in a soundless sea, ringed about 
with petals and fringes of surf . . . 

I heard an airman say, once, “It’s dull— 
from the ground—by comparison.” 

Coming back over Luke Field in a long 
swinging curve, knowing that the ground 
would from then on be my only point of 
vantage, I remembered, and poignantly under- 
stood. 

We turned, we dipped, we slid down through 
the air, and in a whirl of red dust we made an 
impeccable landing. 

I climbed out of the plane and unwillingly 
out of leather coat, helmet, and goggles. 
Cinderella’s fairy god-mother never bestowed 
upon that wistful young woman garments of 
half such magic. 


E HAD luncheon a little later, at the 

Officers’ Club, where from the wall above 
the fireplace looked down upon us gravely the 
picture of the man for whom Luke Field was 
named. Lieutenant Frank Luke, of the 27th 
Aero Squadron, whom Rickenbacker, his 
brother-flyer, called “the greatest fighting 
pilot in the war.” He had four airplanes and 
fourteen balloons to his credit when, upon the 
evening of September twenty-eighth, nineteen- 
eighteen, he flew into the gathering darkness— 
and came back no more. i 

“Like Guynemer,” says Rickenbacker DB 
“Fighting the Flying Circus,” “Frank Luke 
was swallowed by the skies es E 

The face of the picture is young—a trifle 
set—he may have had thé premonition @ 
death that Alan Seeger had. Who knows‘ 
If so, he met it half-way. 

Now, six years later, a flying-field, on @ 
island he never saw, bears his name. In sud 
wise the army takes care of its memories. 

The Red Cross Man and I drove back @ 
Honolulu between the gray-green trees that 
line the Pearl Harbor road. ‘ 

It was dull—by comparison—seeing things 
only from the ground! 
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“Old Leeds Sprays” 


Royal Doulton Earthenware is a ceramic product 
of great artistic merit and quality. Royal Doulton 
has preserved in a remarkable fashion the art of the 
old English Potters, whose designs were evolved 
during a period of notable artistic development. 


The Old Leeds Sprays, here illustrated, is a 
beautiful reproduction of a design originated about 
1790. Its charming simplicity and soft tones of 
imperishable underglaze coloring, on a rich ivory 
body, render a most harmonious effect. 


Royal Doulton is obtainable in the best shops 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Write for booklet series B. 
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| of grandparenthood. 










Home and Mother 


(Continued from page 39) 


to a child’s education! How much easier and 
more agreeable it is for a mother to believe that 
Miss Smith is a poor teacher of algebra than 
that Matilda is lazy, or John stupid, and this 
belief instilled into Matilda or John renders 


| them that much more stupid or lazy. In ad. 


dition, think of the prejudices and limitations 
often forced on children by an opinionated or 
prejudiced parent, usually about pretty serious 
things, too, things like religion, politics, of 
class-consciousness. No, if mothers are really 
to be the only parent influencing the bringing 
up of the child, they must contrive to mitigate 
their motherliness with some of the masculine 
qualities. 

But this is not our favorite solution of the 
problem. We believe in letting the fathers into 
family life. We believe in bringing fathers up 
town—in breaking down the walls of the offices, 
even if this necessitates sending mothers down- 
town a certain number of hours a day. We 
really do believe that there is a place in the 
home for fathers, if only modern _ business 
life could be so arranged as to bring them 


| there. 


So, though we can not help regretting the 
passing of the old order of things, yet we are 
not so narrow that we wish to do away with 
the home entirely, just because it is a little 
different from what it was when we were young, 


| It is different, very, but in one sense its position 


is the more idealistic, for the reason that any 
child who chooses to continue to remain within 
the family circle after a certain age does so from 
choice, because he likes it. 

Marriage as an institution is in very much 
the same position. In old times people felt 
obliged to put up with matrimony as it was, 
because there was no escape, but nowadays, 
with one couple in ten or eleven—or is it seven 
or eight?—getting a divorce, we must recognize 
a certain element of choice in those married 
people who have remained married. 

Just so with the home. In old times people 
were obliged to stay at home, as it was almost 


| impossible to get away from it, but nowadays 


there is no difficulty whatever, railroads, 
motors, and the spread of literature and com- 
parative geography all making leaving home 
easy. If any one stays at home, it means that 
his or her home has competed successfully 
with attractions like cabarets, moving-piciures, 
baseball, or an honest desire for some sort of 
self-expression. 

Finally, although children are usually spoken 
of as a bond between their parents, and un- 
doubtedly they are, yet we must not forget 
that they are also apt to be a battleground. 


| Not so much so in countries where parents co- 


operate more equally than here, but under our 
present maternal household government, where 
a father knows some things are wrong without 
being able to change them, and the mother 
resents the smallest criticism from the said 
outsider, often the bringing up of children is 
the bitterest, perhaps the only, source of dis 


| agreement between husband and wife. 


It is the custom for parents to express pr0- 
found sadness when their children have all 
married and left them. Yet if you notice, you 
will find that the great American playgrounds, 
Europe, California, and Bermuda, are full o 


| the happiest middle-aged couples enjoying 4 
| real vacation for the first time. Their respons! 


bilities are over. Only temporarily, of course, 
till they return to their homes to take up those 


I. A. R. Wylie 


| has been coming steadily to the front of the 
| younger English writers. ‘Mrs. Margrave 


Finds her Children,” to appear in the De- 
cember numbe:, adds its strong and vivid 
testimonial to the worth of her work 
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Old Elizabeth 


(Continued from page 48) 
a neat, timid, pathetic-looking little 


was . 
> in his photograph, staring forward anx- 


iously as though he were begging the photog- 
rapher not to be unkind to him. There was 
something very attractive about his face, 
et thought; he looked a kind, little old 


Margar dak 
ead Elizabeth must miss him very much. 


There were also a couple of large sea-shells, a 
green plush box with a colored photograph of 
Brighton in the middle of it, and a small 
photograph in a neat, black frame of a thin, 
wizened-looking, little baby holding a toy 
Minow see, mum,” Elizabeth commented 
rather nervously, “I wanted to have a few of 
my things about me, and I do hope that you 
don’t mind.” 

“Mind!” said Margaret gently. “No, of 
course not. Was that your husband?” 

“Yes, it was,” said Elizabeth, “—or nu. I 
should properly say, because he’s up in heaven 
now, looking just the same and a lot brighter 
than he was in those last weeks when he was 

rly.” 
° Find was that your baby?” Margaret 
asked. 

“Yes, miss.” Elizabeth paused for a mo- 
ment. “One year old and three days when it 
died. That’s thirty years ago now, and I never 
had another. It was a sweet little thing, and 
my John was terribly set on it. He did love 
children and was always running after his 
nephews and nieces. Well, well,” she smiled 
brightly, “I’ve a lot to be thankful for, the 
Lord knows; things are always turning up, 
miss, in a way you wouldn’t believe. There I 
was yesterday, feeling rather down-hearted I 
won’t deny, and you come along and offer me 
a place that’s just the sort of home I was look- 
ing for. Why, miss,” she glanced proudly 
around her room, “I can settle down here per- 
fectly; it reminds me more than any place I’ve 
been in since, of the room I had when I was 
quite a girl and was Lady Dunthorpe’s maid. 
Of course, that was the old Lady Dunthorpe, 
she’s been dead many a year, and the present 
Lady Dunthorpe’s a bit flighty, they tell me. 
But there, one mustn’t believe what one hears, 
and anyway I must be getting on with my 
work.” 

And with a little smile of a confiding but 
entirely unpresuming kind she hurried off. 


O, THIS was not at all what Margaret had 

intended. She had made it perfectly plain 
to the old thing, when she engaged her, that 
this was only to be a temporary affair, until she 
found some one better suited. How could any 
one so old and feeble as Elizabeth expect to 
do her duties efficiently? That was a house in 
which everything must be in perfect order, 
absolute punctuality was insisted on, and of 
course, an old thing like that would be always 
late with everything; the stairs alone would be 
too much for her. But here came surprise 
number one. Elizabeth was punctuality in 
person; from the moment when she brought 
Mr. Hargreaves his morning tea at half-past 


seven, to the carrying in of the whiskey and ° 


soda-water at ten o’clock in the evening, 
everything was up to time. 

It was, indeed, like many other Edinburgh 
houses of the old type, a terrible place for 
stairs, a thin, bony house with many floors. 
Elizabeth climbed them as though they were 
nothing at all, and if her knees ached, she 
never said anything to anybody about it. 

Surprise number two, that she got on 
astonishingly well with the other servants. 
Margaret had never before known such peace 
downstairs, and the other servants stayed as 
they had never done. ; 

Surprise number three was a little more 
confusing in its results than the other two. 
This was that Elizabeth insisted on consider- 
ing the Hargreaves family as the most amiable, 
sentimental, and even emotional persons that 
she had ever yet encountered. When she had 
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Old Elizabeth 


been with them several weeks, she astonished 
Margaret by saying to her, 

“Do you know, Miss Margaret, whats the 
matter with your father?” 

“Matter with my father?” repeated Marga. 
ret astonished. “I didn’t know anything was 
the matter with him. He’s particularly wey 
just now.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean his health, Mig 
Margaret,” Elizabeth answered almost scom. 
fully. “It’s his good nature I’m mea. 
ing. He’s always thinking of others. fp 
can’t see any one unhappy without its 
upsetting him.” 

“He is very good-natured,” agreed Margaret 
who, loving her father, had yet never con. 
sidered him in that light before. 

“Why, only yesterday,” continued Elizabeth, 
“I said something to him about Mary” (Mary 
was the parlormaid) ‘‘and the bad dreams she 
keeps having, and he was terribly concerned, 
I wasn’t thinking of worrying him about it, 
but he takes everybody’s troubles as though 
they were his own.” 

She said to Philip one day: “Now, Mr. 
Philip, just you give me that other suit of 
clothes of yours; there’s a spot or two | 
noticed. I know you don’t want to give it 
to me lest you should be making extra trou. 
ble. You think of others too much, sir, if] 
may say so.” 

And she confided to Margaret: “TI do like to 
hear Mr. Philip’s laugh. Indeed, miss, this is 
the most cheerful house I ever was in.” 

In any case she stayed. Her busy little 
figure could be seen hurrying up and down the 
house at all hours of the day. It was true 
that she made mistakes, that she forgot 
things, that she didn’t always hear when she 
was spoken to, and in the very impetuosity of 
her good will went sometimes too far, but 
these things could be forgiven her; she had 
become an institution. 


WHEN she had been with them about three 

years, she caught a bad cold. She was forced 
very much against her own wish to go to bed, 
and there she was for a week. This was terrible 
to her. She could be seen sitting up in bed, 
very neat and tidy, her gray hair parted, a 
shawl over her shoulders, large spectacles on 
the end of her nose, reading her Bible, but 
beneath this outward calm there was a des 
perate sense that the whole of the household 
was going to ruin without her; that the other 
servants were all over the place; and she would 
lie there straining her ears for sounds, hearing 
imaginary plates crash to the ground, and 
sniffing with terrible distress meals over- 
cooked and all kinds of possible conflagra- 
tions. 

She pulled through and came downstairs 
again, but it was obvious to every one that she 
was not as she had been. She was much 
deafer than before, she could not see very well 
in spite of her spectacles, and, do what she 
would, her knees failed her at the stairs. What 
a panic there must have been then in her old 
heart! This was her last place, and she knew 
it. She had not a penny in the whole world 
besides what she earned, she had not a friend 
anywhere, her relations had long forgotten her, 
she was prouder than Lucifer. She could not 
but know that she was now not up to her work; 
she must have risen on those cold, dark 
Edinburgh mornings with an agonizing feat 
lest some catastrophe should occur before the 
night. She was passionately eager that they 
should not discover her increasing deafness; 
she pretended to hear when she did not, and 
gave the most surprising answers to unexpecté 
questions. : 

One day she dropped a valuable piece o 
china and broke it, and it seemed to her that 
the end of the world had come. On this 
occasion a surprising thing occurred. | The 
parlormaid, Mary, who was an ordinary, 
phlegmatic, not very imaginative girl, wet 
to Margaret and said. that she herself had 
broken it. Elizabeth, of course, instantly tol 
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Old Elizabeth 


the truth, and then went up to her room and, 
for the first time in the Hargreaves’ household, 

ied bitterly. 
ae who had changed considerably 
during the last three years, did not know what 
todo. How could they turn the old woman 
out? And yet things could not go on as they 
were. It was true that her father and brother 
had become quite fond of the old thing, but a 
servant was a servant to them, and Margaret 

rceived that her father was growing more 
and more irritated as the days passed and 
unpunctuality and disorder increased. ; 

“Look here, Margaret,” he said to his 
daughter one evening, “what are you going to 
do about your precious Elizabeth?: She’s past 
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her work, doesn’t hear a word I say. Besides 
that, it’s positive cruelty to force her up and 
down these stairs; she’s got to go.” 

Margaret’s heart sank. She was surprised 
at her own feeling. It was as though some 
sudden misfortune had happened to herself; it 
was as though she had to lose unexpectedly 
some one who was near and dear to her. She 
had not a great deal of imagination, but in a 
flash of vision she saw the house without 
Elizabeth, lacking some vital, friendly quality 
that had come into it with her presence. That 
did not mean that she had not been irritated 
by Elizabeth over and over again, that she had 
not herself said many times lately, “Yes, she 
must go, she must go, she’s ruining the house.” 
But when her father spoke, it was as though 
the old woman had come into the room and 
stood there with her funny little body, her 
thin, hard-worked hands folded in front of 
her, and her old, wrinkled face raised up 
beseechingly to hers. 

“That’s all very well, father,” she said. “TI 
realize it as clearly as you, but what are we to 
do? She has no home, no friends, no money. 
She’ll never get another place. She’s proud 
and won’t take charity. We can’t turn her 
right adrift.” 

He frowned. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘things can’t 
go on as they are.” 

Then, a week later, the catastrophe occurred. 
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NE morning Mr. Hargreaves came abruptly 

out of his study and turned toward the stair- 
case. At that very moment, by an unhappy 
chance, Elizabeth had rested for a moment a 
scuttle full of coal at the foot of the staircase. 
She was talking to herself, “Now just a mo- 
ment, my dear, and I’ll have you up the stairs 
as right as rain,” but unfortunately Mr. 
Hargreaves ran straight into the coal-scuttle, 
gave his leg a sharp and very unpleasant jar, 
and tumbled forward on to the staircase. He 
rose in a fury; nothing can rouse the temper 
more quickly than that sharp, sudden pain of 
the shin bone. 

Elizabeth, not seeing exactly what had 
occurred, hurried forward with an “Oh dear! 
Oh dear!” and he turned full upon her. 

“Do you see what you’ve done?” he shouted 
at her, pointing to the coal scattered on the 
carpet. “What do you go and leave a thing 
like that there for?” 

He was nursing his leg with one hand as he 
spoke; the pain was very sharp. “Didn’t 
know you had left it there, I suppose! The 
fact is you’re past your work and have been 
for a long time. I’m afraid you'll have to 
leave us; you’ve done well, you are a good 
worker, and it isn’t your fault that this house 
1s too much for you. Miss Margaret will 
speak to you about it.” 

And so he went hopping up the stairs. 

The blow had fallen. She stood there gazing 
about her, then fell down on her knees and 
began in a fumbling sort of way to put some 
of the bigger pieces of coal back in the scuttle. 
A tear trickled down one cheek, and she 
brushed it impatiently with the back of her 
hand, leaving a smudgy mark of coal there. 
This was the end, the end of her life. | 

It need not have been the end had it not 
been for the Hargreaves character, which was 
such that as a thing was said so it remained. | 
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“The Etruscan’’—in the spirit of the Brothers Adam; made of 
fancy-figured Crotch and Burl Walnut, with decorative inlays 
of Zebra Wood, Magnolia Burl, Satinwood and Marqueterie 


Does YOUR Furniture Satisfy? 


Furniture of distinction and quality — Berkey & Gay 
Furniture —is readily attainable! No consideration of 
cost need prevent your enjoying it. Whether you are 
interested in a suite at $350, or up to $6,000, leading 
furniture merchants everywhere can offer you an ample 
selection. Your tastes, your decorative ideas, the comfort 
needs of your home can find satisfying expression at the 
price you would pay. And in every piece are evident 
the artistry, the supreme craftsmanship that, for sixty 
years, have made Berkey & Gay Furniture so cherished. 
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New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
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«THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


RADIANT HEATERS 
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Seven plowers 
and self-lighter. 
Finish, black 
and verde. Price, 
east of Miss- 
issippi 


$18 


Don’t Light Your Furnace 
So Early This Year 


AVE coal this year with a Welsbach Radiant 
Heater. With its high-powered, sunlike 
warmth at your instant command, you can post- 
pone lighting the furnace for weeks. No need to 
worry over those sudden drops in temperature 
that make autuinn furnace-fire building such ex- 
pensive guesswork. And, when winter does come, 
think what this heating service will mean to you! 
No matter how cold the weather outside, you can 
always be kept cozy and snug without the drudg- 
ery and expense of constant furnace forcing. 


The direct, active, penetrating qualityof Welsbach 
Radiant Heat is the result of a unique method 
of producing and distributing warmth. Clay 
glowers, backed by a metal reflector, are heated 
to incandescence the instant you twist the self- 
lighter key, and project all their warmth straight 
out to you. There is no odor, no waste; and 
you pay for heat only when you use it. 


Don’t be another day without a Welsbach Radiant Heater. 
Now is the season when you will come to appreciate more 
and more its ever-ready service. Consult your gas com- 
pany or dealer about the Welsbach Heater best suited to 
your needs. Only by getting a Welsbach Heater will you 
get Welsbach value, known through two generations as 
the standard of excellence in gas appliances. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you 
choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15 to $95, east of the Mississippi. 
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Nine exclusive feas 
tures are nine rea 
sons for the excep. 
tional efficiencyand 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters— 
nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
the most heat for 
the least money. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gutoucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 
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Old Elizabeth 


By the time he had reached the next floor the 
pain in his leg had greatly diminished, and he 
was already repentant, but the matter Was 
done; no Hargreaves could go back on his word 

“I am very sorry, Margaret,” he said fiy, 
minutes later. “I’ve given your Elizabeth 
notice; couldn’t stand. her incompetence any 
longer. Deal with her generously, won't 
you?” 

Deal with her generously! Here was one of 
those occasions when people who live together 
and love one another very dearly have a sud. 
den impulse of real and almost passionat, 
hatred. Treat her generously! The men of 
her family were hard, mean, grasping creatures: 
Margaret hated the lot of them. Again sy 
felt as though some tragic loss had occurred in 
her own life; she would have gone, had years of 
training not prevented her, and put her arms 
round the old woman and kissed her, By 
Elizabeth needed no sentimental pity. When 
Margaret spoke to her, she looked at he 
bravely and said in a tone of almost casual 
matter-of-fact: 

“Your father is wrong, Miss Margaret, if he 
thinks I can’t manage the work of the house, 
but he knows what he wants, and he must have 
his way. I shouldn’t wonder if he wasn't 
thinking of me a little, too, fancying that these 
stairs tire me more than they do.” 

“And what will you do; where will you go?” 
Margaret asked. 

“Oh, I’m all right Miss Margaret,” Elizabeth 
answered quite gaily. “I’ve a little apartment 
I’ve been keeping with the things that I had 
when I was married. I'll be very comfortable 
indeed, thank you, miss.” 

And so she went off in her black hat too big 
for her, and her shiny tin box, in which, of 
course, was the photo of Mr. Cummings 
deceased, the two sea-shells, the plush present 
—_ Brighton, and the baby with the toy 
norse. 


M4 RGARET was unhappy and uneasy as she 

had never been before. The thought of 
Elizabeth would not let her rest. She seemed 
also to be on strange, new terms with her 
brother and father; she felt that they had both 
of them been in this affair callous and unkind. 
They made no inquiries about the old woman, 
and her father offered no suggestion of helping 
her out with money. It was true that Elizabeth 
was proud, but still something might have 
been arranged. Margaret was disappointed 
in her family; she knew that they were unsen- 
timental and hated to show their feelings, but 
in this present case the old woman had seemed, 
Margaret thought, to pervade the whole house 
with her presence. She had fancied sometimes, 
during these three years, fantastic as the idea 
might be, that old Elizabeth had affected her 
father and brother. Philip had fallen into the 
habit of laughing with the old woman, chaffing 
with her and listening to her stories, and 
Margaret had thought on one or two occasions 
that she had heard her father laughing in 4 
way most unusual to him. And then that they 
should let her go without a word to absolute 
penury and friendlessness! No, Margaret was 
not proud of her men. 

Very soon her conscience would not let her 
rest, and she hunted Elizabeth out. When she 
arrived at the room at last, down the hill in 
Leith Walk, she was agreeably surprised. The 
room was small, it was true, but it was very 
much better furnished than she had expected. 
There were cheerful things about, including, o! 
course, the two sea-shells and the plush bor, 
and there was a large bowl filled with fresh 
flowers. Moreover Elizabeth herself was 
excellent spirits and looking very well. . She 
was no more the servant, but a very inde- 
pendent old lady wearing a lace cap, her 
spectacles on the end of her nose, and a very 
handsome and certainly expensive white 
shawl over her shoulders. Margaret, in fact, 
felt to her surprise rather as though she had 
come to call on an elderly and very respectable 
relation. She sat down, refused tea, then most 
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keep their new, soft, springy tex- 
ture until they are actually worn 








I tried one. Until I wore that Carter’s 
union suit I had never known comfort 







Look for the Carter label 
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STYLE 19% (in circle at left) 
The Dutch neck gives added warmth r\ 
over the shoulders and is so skilfully 
designed that it won’t peep over the ; 
top of your dress with embarrassing 
persistence. Short sleeves, knee length 
in all weights. 
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KITCHEN MAID 


STANDARD KITCHEN UNITS 








Think of The Helpfulness These 


Units Bring to Your Kitchen 


—and women are coming to demand the true convenience of kitchen 
walls that are “put to work” with Kitchen Maid Standard Units. 


Years of experience in Kitchen Maid cabinet building supplied the 
knowledge and skill to design and build these standard units—so 
convenient, so handsome and practical—at a cost which is no more 
than old-fashioned cupboards. For your present home or a new one 
—check the “want list” below and get full information. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO., 
1811 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana. 


Please send me information regarding the unit checked: 

O PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats fold- 
ing into wall. For alcove (; for any kitchen corner (0. 

1) COMBINATION 1X, consisting of cabinet, broom 
—— dish closet and linen cupboards to set against 
wall. 

1 BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen 1; to be 
built into wall (. 

O DISH CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set 
in (); to be built in DO. 

(] IN-A-WALL TELEPHONE SEAT. 

1 KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET. 
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Old Elizabeth 


tactfully explained how glad she was to 
Elizabeth so comfortable, and asked her if ther 
was anything more that she needed. 

“Well, no, Miss Margaret,” Elizabeth said, 
“T can’t say that there is. I am very com, 
fortable indeed, thank you. Of course, I Missed 
the work at first, but there’s a lot of knitting tp 
be done, and I do my own little bits of shopping 
and such like, and I’ve a friend or two comes in 


| to see me.” 


Margaret was surprised at that. She had 
thought that the old lady hadn’t a friend in the 
place. She was altogether very greatly 
relieved; she did not feel now nearly so guilty. 
She stayed a long time, Elizabeth had so many 
amusing stories of past days, former mis. 
tresses, pictures of an old world now dead and 
gone. 

“IT will come and see you next week” 
Margaret said as she stood up to go. “Is there 
any day that you prefer?” 

“Well, Thursday afternoon’s a good day.” 
Elizabeth said: “I’ve a friend comes to see me 
on Tuesdays, and Saturday’s busy like; come 
on Thursday, Miss Margaret, do.” 

She came on the following Thursday, and 
many Thursdays after that, and soon it became 
quite the regular thing for her to spend an hour 
there. She brought flowers and things to eat, 
and Elizabeth was always delighted, but there 
was no sense at all of benefits conferred; the 
relation of mistress and servant was quite gone. 


HOSE weekly visits did the girl all the good 

in the world; she caught from old Elizabeth's 
spirit a sense of kindliness and good humor, cf 
courage and optimism, that was now become 
part of her own character. She looked at life 
differently, and soon somebody detected in her 
this new spirit, and new possibilities of fresh 
happiness opened in front of her. Old 
Elizabeth soon guessed this, asked her ques- 
tions, and in a short time became her principal 
confidante. 

All this time Margaret was puzzled by the 
things that she found in Elizabeth’s room, by 
the comfort and ease of everything. The old 
lady must have been false in that at least; she 
must have saved in the past; there must bea 
stocking well filled in some corner. 

Then one fine spring afternoon somebody 


‘asked a question, and Margaret answered it in 


the affirmative. Happy as she had never been 
in her life before, and almost dizzy with her 
happiness, she hurried round to Elizabeth to 
tell her. She opened the door without knocking 
and then stood transfixed. There, on the chair 
close to the old lady, was seated her brother 
reading the newspaper aloud, while Elizabeth 
sat there knitting, nodding her head once and 
again to what she heard. 

“Philip!” Margaret cried. . 

He sprang to his feet, confused, blushing like 
a boy. 

“But you!” she exclaimed, moving into the 
room. “I hadn’t an idea.” : 

“‘And you,” he answered laughing, dropping 
the paper. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked. 

He mumbled something, then stammered, 
“Well, if you must know, I thought you'd 
laugh.” : 

Elizabeth, very much at her ease, said, 
looking up at them as though they were her 
own children: ‘Yes, and he’s been coming 
once a week just as you have, Miss Margaret. 
He asked me not to say anything, and s0, 0 
course, I didn’t. Very kind he’s been, reading 
me the news, very kind indeed.” 

She laughed at both of them. 

Philip was quite sulky; he would scarcely 
speak a word to her on the way home, and she 
didn’t tell him her own fine secret. Only he 
implored her again and again: : 

“Vou won’t tell father, will you, Margaret: 
He’d think me such a fool, but she’s a nice ol 
woman. Upon my soul I’m getting quite fond 
of her; she’s so amusing, got such a lot of 
funny stories—but you won’t tell father, wil 
your” 





Old Elizabeth 


“And I suppose it’s you who have been 
giving her all those fine things,” she asked 


“Qh, nothing very much,” he answered, 

more confused than ever. “Just once and 
again something I thought she’d like.” 
And there began between them from that 
moment an entirely new relationship. They 
wondered, indeed, that they could have lived 
all those years together and known each other 
so little. There were so many things in 
Philip’s character that Margaret had never 
suspected; they had jokes together now, and 
intimacies and secrets. Margaret’s engage- 
ment was announced; her father gave his con- 
sent with a reluctance, with that same dry 
terror of emotion, that always seemed to keep 
him apart from the rest of the world. He was 
most certainly a lonely man, and Margaret, 
now that she was going off into this splendid 
new life of her own, felt a great tenderness for 
him, a longing to get close to him, but she was 
afraid just as she had always been. 

One stormy afternoon in the early autumn, 
when the rain was being driven round the gray 
corners by a proper Edinburgh wind, Margaret 
whispered to Philip: 

‘What an awful afternoon! Let’s go and see 
Elizabeth.” 

“All right,’ he whispered back to her, 
looking with a sort of humorous conspirator’s 
air across at their father, who was at the other 
side of the room. “I can’t be free till four; will 
it be all right then?” 

“Perfectly,” shesaid. “That will just suit me.” 

She fought her way through the rain, met her 
brother at the top of the Walk. They battled 
down the hill together, up the stairs, and with 
a cry of “Here we are again, Elizabeth,”’ burst 
open the door. 

The door banged to behind them, and then 
they had to cling to each other to recover from 
theiramazement. In that same chair that they 
both knew so well, looking as though he had 
spent the whole of his life there, reading the 
newspaper aloud just as they had both done, 
was their father. He had been caught, you 
would have supposed, in the very act of some 
terrible and heinous crime. He did not move, 
he only stared at them, then jumped to his 
feet with an angry ‘‘Well, I’m damned.” 

Elizabeth was entirely unmoved. She went 
on with her knitting, only remarking quietly to 
the world in general, “Well, it had to happen 
sometime, didn’t it?” Then, turning to the 
confused man, “I told you you’d be found out, 
sir; it wasn’t natural to keep it from your own 
children.” 


HERE was nothing to be said; he had been 

" going there, of course, from the very begin- 
ning and been giving her things, reading to her, 
listening to her stories, laughing with her, 
enjoying himself, it may be, as he enjoyed him- 
— else. No, there was nothing to-be 
said. 

Afterward the three of them walked away 
together, and an odd walk home it was. It was 
of no use for him to put up the barriers again; 
he had been found out, and in his turn had dis- 
covered them, also. They were all in the family 
guilty together. 

_ ‘Well, you see,” he explained at dinner that 
night, “it was all my fault giving her notice like 
that. To tell you the truth, I got quite fond of 
the old thing while she was here. I suppose you 
think,” turning round fiercely upon his son and 
daughter, “that I’ve got no natural feelings. 
Well, if you do, I dare say it’s my own fault. 
Chat old woman’s got more sense of fun in her 
than all the rest of you put together.” 

They had.the merriest evening of their lives 
upstairs that night. As Margaret was on her 
way to bed, along the silent passage she seemed 
to see a little figure flitting, and a humorous, 
almost teasing, little voice seemed to whisper in 
her ear, 

“You wanted showing to one another, and 
there was nobody but myself to do it.” 
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Long-Life Silver Plate 
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WHY YOU ENJOY 
CERTAIN DINNER PARTIES 


T’S not the amount of entertaining you do, 
nor the expensive food that you set be- 
fore your guests that shows real hospitality. 
It is the little thoughtful things that count, 
the care and taste displayed in choosing 
what will please the eye. For instance, in 
the silverware on your table. 

In the Louisiana Pattern there is a delicate 
grace, a fineness and beauty of design that are 
worthy of the artistic times of Louis XIV, 
from whom Louisiana took its name. 

Like all Alvin Long-Life Plate, the Louis- 
iana Pattern is extra-heavily plated and has 
the fashionable grey finish. Ask your jeweler 
to show you the Louisiana Pattern. Send us 
your name and address and we will mail 
you a leaflet showing other Louisiana pieces. 
You can also have free of charge our booklet, 
“Setting the Table Correctly,” by Oscar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Just drop us a line. 


“36” 


If it should happen that your jeweler does not have the 
Louisiana, Molly Stark, George Washington or Luxor 
Pattern send us his name, and we will mail you the articles 
direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, $3.6C; 6 Dessert 
Spoons, $7.00; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.00; 6 Dessert Knives, 
(hollow handles), $11.25; 1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar 
Spoon, $1.25. 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 
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Golden waffles . . . crisp, melting, delicious . . . so simply 
prepared that you can have them any morning! Make 
a creamy batter by adding milk or water to Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. Add an egg and a tablespoon of melted 
butter, and your batter is done. Pour it into your hot 
waffle iron. The heat crisps the waffles to a delicate 
brown and they're ready to serve. § Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour contains flours of highest quality . .. every ingre- 
dient is selected with scrupulous care. Mixed and sifted 
to powder-fineness, a few minutes’ heat cooks it thor- 
oughly .. . digestibly. § Have some of these tempting, 
delicately crisped Pillsbury waffles for breakfast tomor- 
row. A postcard request will bring “Better Pancakes and 
How to Make Them,” a little book of helpful recipes. 



















And if you like pancakes with a real old-fashioned buck- 
wheat flavor, get some Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


One of the family 
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‘Delicious Waffles~quickly made 


Make This Test Yourself 


Poura little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes and 
waffles. 





Pillsbury; 


Pancake Flour 


Serving Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
(Continued from page 69) 


plate, first place the meat knife with cutting 
edge toward the plate, then the soup spoon, and 
farthest from the plate, because it is to be used 
first, the oyster fork. Dessert silver is placed 
just before dessert is brought in. Collect ona 
tray, the glasses for water and also the small 
glasses for cider. Place the water glass at the 
point of the knife with the glass for cider at the 
right and a little lower. Napkins should be 
placed at the left of the forks, and if mono- 
grammed, folded in such a way as to show the 
monogram. The bread and butter plate, if 
used (by many, it is omitted at dinner), is 
placed at the point of the forks with the butter 
spreader across the upper right hand corner. 
Salt and pepper shakers are placed on the table, 
using a set between every two covers; or in- 
dividual salts are set in front of the plates 
slightly to the right of the center. 

Dishes filled with bonbons, and some with 
nuts, should be grouped around the center 
decoration, to be passed at the close of dinner. 

All the serving silver required during the 
meal should be laid out in a convenient place, 
either in the pantry, or on the serving table. 
Also, the napkin and plate for removing 
crumbs, a squarely folded napkin to place 
under dishes when serving food, and a small tea 
napkin for use when pouring beverages, should 
be laid out. 

Place cards are often the source of consider- 
able fun. If there is an artist member of the 
family, invite her to illustrate each person’s 
pet hobby, either by pen and ink sketches, or 
in rhyme, or both, and see how many can find 
their places by this means. 

Just before dinner, the water glasses should 
be filled three-fourths full and a form of butter 
placed upon the bread and butter plate, if 
bread and butter are to be served. Also, on the 
service plate, set a small plate containing a 
halved grapefruit with the oyster cocktail. 


Easy Rules for Serving 

In serving the Thanksgiving dinner, as well 
as any other dinner, always remember to 
“Place, remove, and serve everything from the 
left except beverages and extra silver.” Also, 
“Have a folded napkin on the hand under all 
dishes containing food to be served.’”’ Always 
present not the end but the side of the platter 
or dish as it enables the person to help himself 
more easily. The hostess is usually served 
first, for then she waits for her guests to be 
served rather than having them wait until she is 
served. Then, too, it is easier for the hostess 
to remove the first serving from a dish than 
for her guests to-do so, or at least it makes it 


| easier for them. 


After the first course is finished, remove the 


| plate which held the oyster cocktail from the 


left side with the left hand, one plate at a time. 
Then bring two plates of soup to the dining- 
room, place one on the serving table, and the 
other before the hostess, go to the serving 
table, take the second soup plate and place it 
before the person at the right of the hostess. 
Proceed in this order till all are served. This 
service is quicker and easier than when one 
has to go to the pantry for every plate. Then 
puss the cheese crackers with a napkin on the 
hand under the plate, first to the hostess, and 
then around the table to the right. During 
this course, pour cider from a pitcher, from the 


| right side of each person, using the right hand, 


having in the left hand a folded tea napkin to 
be used in catching possible drops from the 
pitcher after pouring. It is best to pour the 
cider before the course for which it is needed 
as the main course is such a busy one thet the 
delay in pouring would be too long. This done, 
remove the service and soup plates together 
and place a warmed dinner plate before each 
person. 

Next bring in a carving knife and fork to the 
table and place the duck before the host. He 
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Serving Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


should carve a sufficient amount for all at the 
table before beginning to serve. The waitress 





a should be in readiness at his left with an extra 
used warmed plate (called a working plate) which 
aced she places before host with right hand when 
ona she takes up the filled plate with left hand. 
mall This she takes to the hostess, taking up the 
+ the empty plate with right hand and placing plate 
t the containing the duck with the left hand. She 
d be takes the empty plate to the host and proceeds 
ono- as before, serving around the table to the right 
: the of the hostess. All having been served, the 
e, if waitress brings to the serving table the dish of 
), is potatoes and the gravy dish. She fog the 
Itter potatoes with a serving spoon in the dish at the 
mer. left side of each person, using her left hand with 
able, a napkin on the hand. Then the gravy should 
r in- be passed. Next bring to the serving table the 
lates creamed vegetables and the cauliflower, which 
should be passed, first one and then the other. 
with After this, the cranberry jelly should be passed, 
nter and then the relishes. By this time the cider 
ner. glasses will probably need refilling. 
the In clearing the table for the salad course, re- 
lace, move the duck platter, then take up the dinner 
able. plate at each cover with the left hand and place 
ving the dressed salad arranged on a plate, with the 
Jlace right hand. Then immediately, with the right 
l tea hand, remove the bread and butter plate. 
ould With this course finished, remove the salad 
plates, take the salts and peppers from the 
ider- table, picking them up one at a time, and also 
’ the any unused silver, all of which should be placed 
son’s on a small tray. Next, remove any crumbs 
s, OF from the cloth, brushing lightly with a folded 
find tea napkin into a plate held in the left hand. 
The table being now cleared for dessert, 
ould place a dessert plate at each cover, and when 
itter all are laid, place a dessert fork at the right of 
e, if each plate, from the right. Then bring the 
the serving silver and place before the hostess. 
1g a After that, the pie and pudding are brought to 
the hostess to be served. The hostess will ask 
each guest his preference, then the waitress 
will take the filled plate with the left hand and 
well place in front of the hostess the extra working 
- to plate with the right hand. Taking the filled 
the plate to the guest, the waitress removes the 
\lso, empty plate with the right hand, and places 
r all the filled one with the left hand. When all are 
vays served, the sauce and the whipped cream, both 
tter arranged on a tray, with serving silver, should 
aself : be passed. 
ved After this course, the pie and pudding 
» be should be removed. Then each guest’s dessert 
he is plate is removed with the left hand, and a doily- 
tess ff covered plate containing a finger-bowl one- 
han third full of water placed with the right hand. 
es it After using, the guest removes the finger-bowl 
and doily together to the upper left-hand side 
the of the plate. The coffee service is then brought 
the to the hostess, who pours, the waitress placing 
ime. the cups at the right; or the waitress may pour 
ing- the coffee in the pantry, and bringing several 
the cups on a tray, place them in the same manner. 
ving The sugar and cream arranged on a tray should 
“e it then be served to the left of each guest. Then 
ress. the nuts and bonbons should be served to the 
This guests and again placed on the table. If there 
one is a crackling fire in the living-room, the coffee 
‘hen may be served to the family and guests here 
the amid the exchange of story-telling. 
and 
ring 


the fl Carving the Turkey 


ind, ae 
(Continued from page 71) 


n to 

up to the ridge of the breast bone. The 

pe slices should be cut slanting. Some carvers 

ps prefer to take the breast meat off in one solid 
, Plece, cutting it into suitable portions after- 

ree ward. This is easily accomplished by cutting 


me the meat lengthwise down to the bone at the 
ac breast ridge, as well as at the lower side. Then 
Fe slip the knife under and working close to the 

bone until the entire piece of meat may be 
He lifted off the bone. 








The rug illustrated above is pattern No. 237, color 43. 


Before you buy a Rug— 





see a LARCHMONT PY1lton 


N BEAUTY of coloring and design, and in the 
richness of their Oriental effects, Holmes 
LarcumontT Wiltons rank with the finest and 
most expensive Wilton rugs made—but they cost 
only about two-thirds as much. You cannot 
know what a superb rug you can get at a moder- 
ate price until you have seen the LaRcHMoNT. 


It is a genuine wool Wilton, too, not to be con- 
fused with imitation Wiltons. 


In addition to the LarcumMont, Holmes makes 
the WELLINGTON, a worsted Wilton of the most 
exquisite patterns. Also the De Luxe, the famous 
plain centre Wilton. 


Write to Dept. G. for beautifully illustrated booklet. 





“Holmes Rugs for Artistic Homes” 





ArcuiBALp Houmes & Son - Established 1857 - PHILADELPHIA 


HOLMES 


Wilton Rugs 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Look for this label. 
It guarantees qual- 
ity. If your dealer 
does mot carry 
LaRCHMONT, send us 
his name. 
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Chippendale bed. 1750, 
Note French influence 
on carving of cenopy 


The History of Furniture 
(Continued from page 33) 


| Ornament Club, claw and ball, scroll and 

bracket feet, shell, cabochon and 
leaf, mask, cartouche, acanthus leaf, early: 
| French rococo, beading, nulling, Chinese fret. 
| etc., later. ‘“Gesso” ornament (plaster carved 
in low relief and gilded) in use 1700-1720, 


Chippendale bow 
| front chest of drawers, 
nahogany, about 1760 





| Imitation of oriental lacquer popular through- 
out the period. Architectural forms—classic 
' orders, consoles, etc., common 1720-1740, 


Setiee with double 
chair back, 1740. 
Mahogany, club 
foot, shell ornament 


| “Rococo” decoration common 1740-1760. Wal- 
| nut furniture relied on inlay, mahogany. on 
| carving, for decorative effect. 


NOTES 
“Cabriole” or reverse curve leg typical of the 
period. Dutch club foot and hoop back and 
fiddle splat up to about 1720. Claw and ball 


| Piecrust tripod table, 
| mahogany, about 
| 1760. Carved leg, 
| ball and claw foot 


Ef you dont watch out | 


But he can't get little boys and girls dressed warm and com- 
fortable—who have changed to correct weights and styles of 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 


There is a correct weight of Knit Underwear 
for every boy and girl and baby, too—a 
weight that affords ample protection against 
Jack Frost and all the winter ills he brings. 


Knit Underwear is made in wool, cotton, silk or 
mixtures so that you can find exactly the right fabric 
for your child's protection. The styles of Knit Un- 
derwear include two-piece or union suits—high or 
low neck—long, elbow. short sleeves, or sleeveless— 
ankle, three-quarter or knee length. 


' foot and pierced split to 1740. Bow toprail 
| with elaborate splat and scroll or fancy foot 
| up to 1755. ‘‘Gentleman and Cabinet Makers 
Director” published by Thos. Chippendale of 
London in 1754, shows strong Louis XV in- 


fluence, especially in elaborate mirror frames, 


Ht Gallery top tripod table 
| i about 1760. Mahogany 
Send ee with club foot, fret 
2 (A work gallery 
For 
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ASsociarep KNIT U 


You can choose exactly the right 
fabric, weight and style of Knit Un- 
derwear for every member of the 
family—for grown folks and little 
folks—to keep them comfortable 
and afford winter protection. See 
the variety of styles of Knit Under- 
wear at your local stores THIS 
WEEK. 


ANUFACT: 
NDERWEAP MN AMERICLRERg 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers rep- 
resenting 75 per cent of the output of Knit Underwear in 
the United States 
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“Pranks of Jack Bilas 


Frost’, an amusing 
booklet for the chil- 
dren. Address, Roy 
A.Cheney, Secretary, 
395 Broadway, New 


4. Acanthus 
5 Bracket foot 
6 Rococo carving 


1 Club foot 
2 Claw and ball foot 
3 Scroll foot 
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Combination Soap Holder 
and Safety Grip 
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Guaranteed — 


other imperfections in. 
| the glaret suglace } 


for the lite of your home 


O HOME is modern without bath- 

room fixtures installed in the 

walls. But it is important that they 

are Fairfacts Fixtures, the only kind 

guaranteed to retain their original 
beauty as long as your house lasts. 


Fairfacts Fixtures are snow-white. 
They not only match thé other bath- 
room equipment but harmonize per- 
fectly with any color or tint of tile 
walls. There is a complete variety for 
any bathroom need. 


Tooth Brush Holder 
Our special process of manutacture Send for our booklet, ‘‘The Perfect 


enables Fairfacts Fixtures to withstand Bathroom’’ and further information 
changes of temperature or other causes about the special Fairfacts process 
that make some fixtures deteriorate of manufacture and Guarantee Cer- 
even after a few months. tificate. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
Dept. K-6, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 


After a few months 


a prog are reproductions of photographs showing 

the surface appearance of two bathroom fixtures 
a few months after installing. The one on the left, a 
Fairfacts Fixture, has preserved its original snow- 
white surface and is as perfect as the day it was made. 
The special Fairfacts process results in a glazed sur- 
face which is permanent. The surface of the other, 
an ordinary fixture, has developed hundreds of hair 
line cracks, permitting dust, soap and germs to 
penetrate beneath the surface, not only making the 
fixture unsanitary, but ruining its appearance beyond 
any possibility of cleaning or restoring. 


Tumbler Holder 


Look for this trade-mark 


airtac 


In using advertisements see page 6 





DANIEL LOWS 


free NEW GIFT BOOK Jee 


“GRemarkable value, variety and good taste” 


Do your Christmas shopping comfortably at home. The 168 page Catalog of the famous, reliable 
house of Daniel Low & Co., established over half a century ago, offers you unusual gifts in every 
department. Write Address below for our “Gift Book” illustrating merchandise of quality at the 
very lowest prices. We prepay delivery charges, guaranteeing safe delivery and satisfaction. 


This Dainty Pin 
Solid 14k with platinum 
front and genuine pearl 
B3664 $4.50 


y have an 


2997 Full size, pair 2.00 


John Alden and Priscilla 
are the new modelled candles so daintily 


and demurely decorated that the 


irresistible appeal: 


Candlesticks in Heavy Plate 


A simple, attractive design F553 
Height 7 in. 2.25 Pair 4.00; 4 for 8.00 


Heavy hammered 


with puffs, silk Bracelet 
cord and 
$7352 1.75 


Sterling Handled Fruit Knives 


charming design J5100 2 for 1.00 


Hammered Silver Basket 
for bonbons or small cakes, heavily 
silver plated and embossed F210 
6% in. square 3.00 


Diamond 
Scarf Pin 
Solid 14k with 
platinum front 

B885 7.50 


Barrette, silver plated, with 
silver plate, mir-. rhinestones and sapphires P4135 
ror, rouge and .50 Bobbette Comb, blue cel- 
powder compacts luloid S287 .50 Crystal Shell 
with sapphires all 
tassel around 1.25 Thisset complete 
in case for 2.25 


Our Book 
About Diamonds 


It tells how to buy them. 
how to have your dia- 
monds reset in platinum 
or white gold and illus- 
trates the very newest 
settings. Write for it, it 
will save you money. 
iintsiieeenenientematemmnitneaniaate 


Three Useful Gifts for $4.00 

These attractive brass trays with 
new etched decoration. Separate- 
ly. Z236 5inch .60 Z237 7¥ in. 1.25 
Z238 il in. 2.50 - 

° pas 

“Kant ; — 
Kick <j 


pair 3.00 

because of special shape and soft 
fleecy lining. Genuine sheepskin 
with the wool inside. Brown for 
men, rose or blue for women. 


brown 


Snow Man Set 
with a new crystal tissue and a jolly 
hatted snow man. Set for $1.20 
contains 5 large sheets imported 
tissue, 6 snow men and 5 yards of 
red gold tape. Many other ideas for 
Doing up Christmas Gifts 
differently illustrated in color in our 
Greeting Card Folder. Send for it. 


White Gold Links 
Solid 14k engine-turned 
Special value B9659 6.00 


Solid 14k 
white gold 
Ring E351 
fine imitation 
sapphire 6.50 


Many Useful 
Gifts for 
the Home 


are shown in 
our catalogu®) 


Motor Ash Tray 


[Removable glass ash 
cup, funnel shaped cov- 
er, draw for matches. 
heavily nickel plated 
N1149 3.50 


Motor Flower Vase 
Engraved Glass with nickel bor- 
der, height 744 inches. N2150 With 
sprays of heather and zinnia 2.75; 
without flowers 2.00 


Keytainer with Purse 
A new idea every woman 
would appreciate, also has 
place for license or identi- 
ification slip. L938 for six 
keys 1.50 L944 four 1.25 
Finest cowhide, black or 


Writing Case \J 

Fine leather, pad of noite 
paper, address book, pen 
loop, library scissors and 
paper knife with gilded 
handles. L665 6x8 in. 3.00 


Our new “Gift Book" will illus- 
trate many such inexpensive nov- 
elties as these. 


Turtle Stamp Box and Paper 
Weight, antique gold finish Z417 
1.00 Door Wedge, with spring 
holds door firmly, daintily hand- 
decorated Z152 1.00 Brush for 
suede shoes, in leather case L20 .35 


DANIEL Low €&=° Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


238 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 











The History of Furniture 


cresting, etc. Growing interest in the Far East 
shown in popularity of imitations of lacquer 
work, especially gold on black ground and later 
in adoption of carved and fretted ornament 
found on oriental furniture—the Chinese Chip- 
pendale style in vogue about 1750-1760. Early 
mahogany is dark brown, not red in color. The 
furniture of this period is comfortable but 
broad and heavy like contemporary manners, 
and in general is appropriate only in the large 
rooms for which it was originally made. 


Don’t Guess—Measure! 
(Continued from page 72) 


necessary cooking equipment certain standard 
measuring utensils. It is true that almost 
any of the measuring cups retailed to the 
housewife today are more accurate for cookery 
use than the teacup in its variety of shapes 
and sizes. However, we urge the house- 
wife in purchasing to demand expressly only 
such measuring cups as are of standard eight- 
fluid-ounce capacity. For as long as there are 
overcapacity and undercapacity kitchen mea- 
suring utensils on the market and the housewife 
buys them, her success in cooking will be vari- 
able, and the manufacturers will not sense the 
importance of standardizing their household 
measuring utensils. Buy only standard mea- 
suring utensils. 

Standard measuring cups come in two types, 
one a lipped cup for measuring liquids, and the 


| other without the lip for measuring dry in- 
| gredients. A set of measuring spoons is also es- 
| sential. 


These are made of aluminum and can 
be found in capacities graduated from one 


| tablespoon down to one-fourth teaspoon. Ac- 
| cording to the Bureau of Standards specifica- 


tion, the tablespoon in such a set should con- 


| tain three teaspoonfuls measured level full. A 


quart measure is likewise quite indispensable 


| in the cookery realm and the standard capacity 
| of the same should be four cupfuls level full or 


thirty-two fluid ounces. 


To Measure Accurately 


In all measuring see that the ingredients are 
level. A cupful is measured level. A table- 


| spoonful is measured level. A teaspoonful is 


measured level. In measuring one cupful of 
any dry ingredient, never dip the measuring 
cup into the material. Rather, in the case of 
dry ingredients, fill the cup by tablespoonfuls, 
allowing it to heap slightly, and then level it 
with a quick stroke of the spatula. Fractions 
of a cupful of dry ingredients less than one- 
half cupful are more easily measured by table- 


| spoonfuls, since it is difficult to level the mate- 
| rial in the cup at the third and quarter mark, 


remembering that sixteen level tablespoonfuls 


| are equal to one cup. And do not shake the 
| cup while filling. In measuring dry ingredients 
| by spoonfuls, fill the spoon by dipping into the 


ingredient, till heaping, then level with the 


| spatula, beginning at the handle end and push- 
| ing the surplus off as the spatula reaches the 


point. For the half teaspoonful, measure in 
exactly the same way, using the measuring 
spoon of one-half teaspoonful capacity. For 
one-eighth teaspoonful, measure one-fourth 


| teaspoonful as usual, then cut sharply in two 
| lengthwise with. the spatula. 


In measuring a solid fat, pack solidly into the 


| cup or spoon, ard cut level with the spatula. 
| Never attempt to dip aluminum measuring 


spoons into solid shortening, as they are not 


| constructed to stand such usage, and will be 


apt to break. Rather, dip the fat out with a 


| knife and fill the spoon thus. 


In measuring liquids, pour the liquid into 


the measuring cup, up to the desired mark. 


Never dip the measuring cup into a liquid to 
be measured. In measuring spoonfuls, take up 
all the spoon will hold. Or, in measuring 4 
spoonful of flavoring, pour directly from the 


| bottle into the measuring spoon, filling it to 
' capacity. 
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Brother of the Eagle 
(Continued from page 17) 


arrow. With swift, powerful strokes he swam to 
Tyee,and the young eagle called him ashecame, 
a plaintive, terror-stricken scream like the panic 
of a child. He was floating there, helpless in 
the water, his kingly plumage drenched and 
useless, his wings spread inertly upon the water. 


| 
Klumatch swam to him, dived beneath him, | 
lifted the young eagle upon his naked brown | 
shoulders. Then he swam to the shore, and | 


Tyee clung to him with his sharp yellow talons 
so closely that the flesh was pierced and the 
blood ran down into the water. But Klumatch 
did not mind; he bore the pain without mur- 
muring. He brought the young eagle safely 
to shore and with fragrant moss wiped the 


bedraggled plumage until the feathers were dry | 


and beautiful once more. 

Then came the day when Tyee, the eagle, 
grown almost to his full kingly size, saved 
the life of Klumatch, who loved him and was 
his brother. 


HE boy, come now into early manhood, went | 


out into the forest one golden autumn day. 


How he came to grief in the bear pit, dug per- | 
haps by his own people, he never knew. But | 


come to grief he did, for the covering of leaves 
and moss was treacherously soft and yielding. 
He sank through, falling heavily into the deep 
darkness. A sharp stake cut his forehead 


deeply, and so great was the pain that wisdom | 


and judgment fled from his mind. He could 
only moan and talk of foolish things. And in 
that babbling nightmare dream he spent the 
next two days. 

His father found him then. And the tribe 
told a marvelous story of it. Told how the 
golden eagle had come and screamed above 
the village, flying in swift, agitated circles, 
swooping down as if to rest his wings, then 
darting out and away over the wooded darkness 
of the hills. Puzzled, they watched him, and 
the fa-ma-na-wis men wondered what sort of 
omen it might be. They cast down their red 
medicine sticks, but received from them no 
message. Only the eagle flew in circles above 
the village, flying out toward the forest and 
then at length returning. 


At first, they gave no thought to the ab- | 


sence of Klumatch. For it was like him to be 
gone for days in his canim on the water, or 
to roam through the woods wherever he chose 


to go. But on the second day the chief of the | between the tray and the bottom of the Roaster pre- Ware 

fa-ma-na-wis men spoke gravely, saying: | vents scorching. When the turkey is done, it is easily 

ae pos ~_ Sig Poy = — of - lifted from the tray; leaving the Juices for the gravy, includes Kitchen 
« 5.8 : e€ 1s Ss uardian spirit | : . . . 

and protector. Let us, then, follow the chief which is made right in the tray. and Household 


of the birds, and perhaps he will lead us to 
Twana Klumatch, who may be in trouble or 
in pain.” 

So they followed the eagle, who flew swiftly, 
steadily, toward the darkness of the forest. 
He led them on and on. And at length perched 


in the branches of a pine tree and screamed. i 
It was then that they found the boy, half-dead 
from fever, and they carried him back to the | 


village. The fa-ma-na-wis men danced the | 
fever dance about him, donned their devil 
ae, and drove the spirit of sickness out of 
him. 

He lived, and the tribe rejoiced. And thence- 
forth they gave double homage to the eagle 
Tyee, chief of the birds. 

Now, these were the days when the white 
man was known, yet unknown. Wild and 
desolate was the country of the Ka-ma-kwo; 
there Was nothing in the gloomy forests nor in 
the turbulent waters to tempt the white man’s 
greed. When Klumatch was yet a youth, the 
white man did not come. But when he was 
érown to manhood, and his father, the old 
Tyee, was very feeble and scarcely able to take 
his place in the line of the weaving spirit dance, 
then it was that, little by little, men with pale | 
faces and shrewd. calculating eyes invaded the 
country of the Twanas. They came to cut the 
limber that was in the lofty forests; they came 
to shoot the wild things that dwelt within the | 
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Don’t be Disappointed 
on Thanksgiving Day 


A et e@ . . 

Che success of your dinner will be assured and you can 
look forward to Thanksgiving as a day of pleasure instead 
of work and worry, if you use a 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 


You simply put the turkey in it, slip it into the oven and 
there is “nothing to watch but the clock.” 

The Patented Concave Cover is a distinctive Lisk + 
feature. All the vaporized juices condense on this 
cover and steadily shower upon the turkey. Auto- 
matic basting assured, the roast takes care of itself. 
The Aluminum Dampers are opened a few min- 
utes before the clock says “done” and the turkey 
browns perfectly. 

The Tray is another Lisk feature. An air space 






































Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 






“ Better Quality” 









As Easily Cleaned as China. The Cover, Tray and Utensils in Enam- 
Bottom of the Lisk Roaster are all seamless drawn eled Ware, Heavily 
steel with rounded corners and beautifully enameled. Coated Tin Ware, 
This continuous, smooth, porcelain-like surface cleans Nickel-Plated 
easily and quickly. Copper Pots and 












The Lisk Roaster is useful not only on special occa- BP Hoh 
sions but every day in the year for roasting, baking pe ini 
are. 






or steaming meat, fish, puddings, fruit and vegetables. 
There are six sizes, for roasts from six to twenty-six 
pounds. Also made in Aluminum. 








Over TWO Million in Use in American Homes 
“Run no Risk—Be sure it’s Lisk” 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 



















Makers of Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Ware 
and the New Lisk Percolator. 









In using advertisements see page 6 




















*‘Most satisfactory”’ 


“I am using Vauv with the 
most satisfactory results. My 
face used to be very oily, and 
ten minutes after powdering, 
it would shine as much as ever. 
But Vauv has corrected this 
and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of it.” 
Miss A. L., 
New York City 


No more. ¥ 


shiny nose! 


New cream corrects shine and oiliness; 
gives dainty finish that lasts for hours! 


That magic“‘Something” you have al- 
ways wanted —to prevent unsightly 
shine and oiliness, to save continual 
powdering. 

At last it is here. You may have it 
today at your own drug or depart- 
ment store. 

It is a wonderful new cream— 
dainty, refreshing, different! Smooth 
just a touch of it on nose, forehead, 
chin—wherever you are troubled 
with shine. 

Double Protection 


See what an alluring finish it gives — 
soft and smooth as satin. This finish 
will last for hours—with many peo- 
ple for a whole day or evening! 
—Because Vauv does not just 
cover up shine, but helps to correct 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan), 
ae 


Send for tube today 


Vauv is now on sale at 
most drug and depart- 
ment stores, price 50Cc. 
But, if your dealer can- 
not supply you, we will 
be glad to fill your order 
direct. Just fill in this 
coupon and mail it to us 
with Ioc, if ‘you wish a 
sample tube; or 53c¢ (reg: 
ular price plus postage) 
if you wish a generous, 
full-sized tube that will 
last you a month at the 
very least 


City.... 


Your dealer’s name and address 


it by absorbing excess oil and reducing 
enlarged pores. 

—Because it also makes an un- 
surpassed powder base to which the 
lightest dusting of powder—much 
less than usual—will cling in a way 
which will surprise and delight you. 

This means double protection —the 
shine off and the powder on! 


Does not clog pores 


You need never have the slightest 
fear that Vauv will clog the pores. 
Instead, it helps to cleanse them; for 
when it is washed off, it carries away 
the impurities it has absorbed. A 
great help against blackheads! 
Vauv is absolutely harmless. Use 
it regularly every day, if you wish 
the full benefit of its corrective action. 


351 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Keeps the shine off 
and the powder on! 


auVv 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 
351 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Check whichever you want) 
O Iam enclosing 53c for full-sized tube of Vauv 
O Iam enclosing 10c for sample tube of Vauv 


Name.......-..-- 


Street (or P.O. Box) 


aga se lane aN oe 


258 November 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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Brother of the Eagle 


shadows. They plowed up land and fenced it 
in, they built rough yet comfortable Cabins 
they spoke with insolent assurance of the, 
land—the land of the Twana people. 

And they pushed the Indians back before 
them, quietly, insistently, taking more ana 
more land, building docks and warehouses upon 
the beaches where the Twanas had dug for 
clams, filling the bay with fast-moving boats 
that crowded out the painted canims with their 
carved and curving prows. They went with 
guns into the forests, drove the animals from 
their fastnesses, dealt out death with noisy 
never-ending greed. And the tribes of Twang, 
of Kitsap, of Snohomish, and of Mitka watched 
with helpless, bewildered eyes, watched the 
white man’s lordly coming. ‘There was nothing 
they could do, nothing but go. And so the 
tribe of Twana went far up the waters of Ka. 
ma-kwo. And in a wild, forgotten place, where 
gaunt cliffs rose up from behind the ragged 
sullen forest, there they built rude shelters 
set up their totem poles before their ugly shan. 
ties, and took up life as best they could, making 
but the barest living. 

With the tribe of Twana went Tyee, the 
golden eagle. Never had he mated, as the 
other eagles mate. Always his place had been 
where Klumatch had his home. At night he 
hunched himself in sleep upon a carven pole 
near the bed of skins where Twana Klumatch 
slept. 

But when they came to this strange place 
far removed from the haunts of men, then 
Tyee chose a dwelling-place that should be his 
own forever. On the inaccessible heights of the 
steepest cliff, in the bare, ghost-like branches 
of a pine tree long since dead, there the Twana 
totem made his home. Aloof from men—even 


the red men whom he had known since a @ 
wounded fledgling—he lived in gloomy soli- 7 


tude. It was as if the eagle knew the meaning 
of the white man’s coming, knew that the red 
men were children of the twilight, that they 
set their faces toward the darkness. 


Now. it came to pass that the father of 
Klumatch died. And for seven days ana 
seven nights they mourned him, dancing the 













ghost dance about the funeral pyre built highof § 


logs and branches. Upon the funeral pyre they 
laid him, the old chief of the Twana people, who § 
had been in his day a mighty warrior and the | 


leader of the tribe. They put his carven cedar 
canim upon the pile, that he might guide it 
over the dark waters of the spirit land. They 
placed in his hand the ta-ma-na-wis stick that 
only chieftains may carry; they piled skins 
and bows and arrows about him that he might 
progress in comfort to the land of departed 
souls. They killed his pony that he might find 


its companionship pleasant in the world of mist F 


and shadows, and all the women wailed the 

death song for the great departed warrior. 
Then Klumatch, who now was chieftain, 

placed a lighted torch against the bristling 


pitchy branches. The flames leaped up against q 


the sky, reddened the sullen water. The fa-m- 
na-uis men circled slowly about the fiercely 
blazing pyre, and the night was filled with 
chanting and the wailing of the women. 
During the years that followed, Klumatch 
tcok his father’s place in the leadership of his 
people. But the twilight had come down upo! 
the glory of the Twanas. One by one the 
carven canims were sold for food that always 
rose in price; the ponies were sold, and the 
skins and mats. Poverty took the place 0 
plenty. Dimly the people of the Twana tribe 
knew that afar off dwelt a kindly Great White 


Father, who sometimes sent messages of alle: [7 


tion to his people. But between them and 
this kindly god, whose word was law through 
out the country, were men of greedy, evi 
minds who had no thought of pity. They 
traded to the red men bottles filled with pul 
gent liquor; they took their furs, their lands, 
their wealth, and gave them liquid poison. 

Vainly did Klumatch, the Twana chi 
preach against this drink of terror. For he, a3 
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Brother of the Eagle 


became a Twana Tyee, was wiser than his 
le. 

Peta they did not heed his wisdom, neither 

the white men whom he entreated not to sell 

the fiery liquid, nor the red men whom he 

commanded not to trade their lands for liquor. 

Now, still the eagle Tyee lived in the bare 
and lofty pine tree. Grew old with years, 
yet still was strong, and the totem of the 
Twanas. So inaccessible was the cliff upon 
which the pine tree grew that no white man had 
ever scaled its walls, though many had essayed 
the climb. Only Klumatch, the Twana chief- 
tain, knew the almost hidden trail that led 
upward to the summit where the golden eagle 
lived. And every month of every year he 
would make the tiresome journey, with a bag 
of food slung on his back, an offering to his 
totem. 

Steadily the years went by. Klumatch took 
a wife who bore him many children. Yet never 
once did he, the Twana chieftain, fail in the 
monthly pilgrimage to the lofty cliff where 
dwelt the eagle Tyee. 

The eagle still remembered him, still claimed 
him as a friend. And although sometimes the 
wind-swept cliff would be empty of his presence 
and the branches of the dead pine deserted, 
Klumatch had but to call, to wait a little time 
in patience. Then he would see a speck that 
was black against the sky, a moving speck 





that nearer came and larger, larger grew. | 
Tawny wings that spread out against the clouds | 
in regal, kingly power, a body swift as the | 
lightning’s dart, that fell like a star from 
heaven. And then the eagle, Tyee, coming 
gracefully to rest, always with a welcoming 
scream that spoke to Klumatch saying: 
“Behold, my brother, I have come from the 
trails that lead to sky-land. I saw you, and I 
hastened home to give you friendly greeting.” 


HEN would Klumatch open the leather sack 

and spread the food before the eagle. Fish 
and clams, and fresh-killed rabbits, cakes made 
out of secret herbs. And when the eagle had 
eaten, had satisfied his hunger, Klumatch 
would sit and speak to him, telling all his 
troubles; how his people grew more poor, how 
sickness came upon them; how the shadows 
of oblivion touched the dwindling Twana 
people. 

“Oh, my brother, Eagle Tyee, sacred totem 
of my people, you are chief among the birds, 
you are near the great Sagh-a-lie. Fly up 
higher, ever higher, until you see his great 
white tepee; until you find Ilahee, the land of 
happy spirits. Tell the Great Sagh-a-lie that 
his children faint with hunger; tell him of the 
sickness that magic will not cure. Tell him 
that the white men who came to us in friend- 
ship are more deadly than the mountain puma; 
we fall beneath their footsteps. Bear our mes- 
sage to him, O Tyce of the birds, and we will 
do you honor.” 

Sometimes, after Klumatch, the Twana 
Tyee, had come back from the long and ardu- 
ous journey, the catch of salmon would be 
greater, and the hunting would be bettered. 
Then the tribe would hold a joyful feast and 
dance the eagle dance, saying to each other in 
eager, thankful voices, 

“How kindly is our Tyee, the totem of our 
tribe!” 

But soon the money thus obtained would be 
spent, or lost, or squandered. Deeper in the 
debt of the white men they would be. And 
aapeenich strove in vain to check the spreading 
evil. 

_ Lhe slow years passed, taking their toll of 
life and glory. Klumatch grew old before his 
ume. His heart was burned with sorrows that 
checked the life blood in him. He seldom spoke, 
except when upon his monthly journey he took | 
offerings of food to the totem of the Twanas. 
Once it was said that a fisherman at the foot 
of the bleak, inaccessible cliff heard a human 
voice crying aloud in anguish, an eerie, wailing 
cry like the death-cry of a chieftain. And he 
heard, too, the screaming of an eagle, high and | 
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Brother of the Eagle 


| strident and compelling, as if the kingly bird 


understood and answered the sorrow of his 
brother. 

Now it became known to the white men who 
overran the country, that a golden eagle, the 
largest of his kind ever seen by mortal e 


| lived upon that gaunt high cliff, in a 


lonely pine tree. Many were the traps they 
laid for Tyee, the eagle chieftain; many were 
the ways in which they sought to kill him. 
They tried to barter with the Indians for the 
life of the kingly eagle; offered blankets 
groceries, whiskey, but not even that could 
tempt them. For low as the red men had sunk 
| far and dim as was their ancient glory, stilj 
| they held some few things too sacred to be sold 
for food or drink or money. And most sacred 
to them above all things was the totem of their 
tribe, Tyee, the eagle totem who was the 
brother of their chieftain. 

It seemed as if the old, old eagle was immune 
from death or danger. For no bullet ever 
touched him, and he scorned the poisoned 
meat that the white men laid out carefully on 
| the beach below the cliff. He was wary, yet 
| indifferent. He knew to the veriest inch how 
low to fly with safety; he could see with perfect 

ease the hidden hunters waiting. He would 

fly, and scream, and circle, just above their 
| bullets’ range, and come at last to rest tri- 
umphantly upon the bare and lonely pine tree, 
Many white men tried to climb the cliff, to 
gain its lofty summit. But not one of them 
succeeded. And the eagle mocked their efforts, 


Two white men there were, collectors of skins 
of birds and beasts, to whom the eagle Tyee 
| was a constant, irritating challenge. When all 
| the other hunters had acknowledged themselves 
| defeated, these two men swore that by some 
means they would have the great bird’s body. 
Cleverly they played upon the sorry poverty 
| of the red men, promised untold wealth to the 
Indian who would aid them. But all that they 
found, by dint of many gifts of liquor, was that 
Klumatch, the Twana chieftain, knew the 
secret of the cliff. That he alone had climbed 
it, not once, but every month, and that the 
golden eagle, so aloof from all humanity, was 
to him like a friendly, trustful fledgling. That 
the two communed together upon the inacces- 
| sible summit of the cliff, and that there was no 
bribe so large and glittering that could tempt 
him to disloyalty. 

Nevertheless, the white men came to Klu- 
match, with voices that clinked as if with 

| silver. And Klumatch heard them gravely, 
impassively, their offers and their promises if 
he would bring to them the eagle that they 
might kill and stuff it. 

“Have you a brother?” he asked of them, 

| when they had paused for breath. “Yes? Then 
bring me his body, lay it on a mat of reeds out- 
side my house, and I will fetch you in exchange 
the body of this eagle. For he is my brother; 
many years ago the pact was made. He and! 
were fledglings, sons of chieftains. He and I 
have grown very old. We are Tyees but m 
name. For my tribe is passing into the 
shadows, and the eagle has for a kingdom but 
a tall and naked pine tree. Yet there is be 
tween us, O men of strange pale faces, some- 
thing that I can not speak of, for the under- 
| standing of this thing is not within your hearts. 
| Only by my first words can I make my meaning 
clear. Bring me your brother’s body, and you 
| shall have the eagle.” 

So the white men went forth, baffled, and 
with many disgruntled curses. And the dis 
tant screaming of the eagle was like a taunt of 
triumph. 

Now a dreadful calamity came upon the 
tribe of Twanas. A sickness that hacked away 
the heart and lungs, a disease that the /a-mé- 
na-wis men could not cure with spells 
dances. And there came a dreadful winter, 
with snows and driving rains. Icy winds that 

| lashed the waters into fretful, snarling fury, 
| that beat against the rude, unstable houses, 
\ crept up against the huddled fishing boats 
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Brother of the Eagle 


upon the beach, ground them into fragments, 
and swallowed up the nets. 

Sickness, and want, and misery. Always the 
wailing of the death chant, the futile hoarse. 
ness of the medicine men’s voices, the desperate 
monotone of shuffling feet dancing the dance 
of prayer, the clicking of the deer-hoof rattles 
Klumatch made on foot the long journey to see 
the Indian agent. He came back with promises 
—vague promises—but came back with empty 
hands. ‘ 

Then, like those birds who feed on carrion 
who scent in some mysterious way the slow 
approach of death, came the two white men to 
the village of the Twanas. They came again 
to Klumatch, whose house was all but empty. 


| He had given skins and blankets to his stricken 
| suffering people. They found him sitting with 


dull, unseeing eyes. For his wife had died, 
and two sons. Another son, the youngest, lay 


| stricken with a fever. 


Again they spoke to him of the money they 
would give him if he would deliver the eagle 
into their hands. They spoke with skill and 
cunning of how his people suffered, of how it 
was in his power to buy them food and clothing, 


| He stared at them, as though unheeding. But 


| they knew he listened. And so they offered 
| more money, and still more. At last he raised 


his hand. 
“The white men have a magic that we 


| Twanas have not learned. Have you a ta-ma- 





na-wis man who will come and heal my 
people?” ; 

They promised eagerly a doctor who should 
come and bring his magic. 


ND then, in a voice that was dull, without 
feeling, Klumatch drove his bargain, speci- 
fied the things he wanted. 

‘When the eagle is delivered to us, you shall 
have them all, and more.” 

But he shook his head impatiently, drew his 
tattered blanket around him. ‘My needs are 
swifter than your desire,’”’ he said with a heavy 
guttural voice. “I have need for blankets now, 
and for food to feed my people. Here is my 
word, and no more will I say: Bring here the 
things that you have promised, bring the white 
ta-ma-na-wis man. Let him dance his medicine 
dance and cure my stricken people. If this is 
done, then you shall have the body of the 
eagle.” 

They knew his word was final. And so they 
did not argue. They hurried forth with tn- 
umph in their hearts. They bent their heads 
into the whipping of the wind and did not mind 


| the biting blast because they had gained their 
| purpose. 


When the members of the Twana tribe 


| learned of the words he had spoken, they 


dragged themselves, shivering and aching, to 


“Ai-wai!”’ they cried in anguish. “What 
is this thing you have done? Why have you 


| the door of Klumatch’s dwelling. 


| given such a promise to the white men? Look 


you, if we live, if the white medicine man can 


| cure us, our spirits will be doomed to dark and 


dreadful punishment. For the killing of a 


| totem is forbidden; it is against our old-time 
| teachings. We shall be accursed; all the tribes 


will scorn us. Our children will be known as 
the sons of those who betrayed their sacred 
totem!” 

Klumatch looked upon them with his heavy, 
pain-filled eyes. And his voice was very geatle 


| as he answered their reproaches. 


“Do not raise your voices against me. | 
must do what to my heart seems good. Well 
do I know of how my coming deed shall be 
judged. I have no words of softness to justify 
my will. Only my son, if he lives, shall some 
day tell the truth about it.” 

Nothing more would he say, and they left 
him sitting silent by the wind-blown, smoking 
embers, staring dully at the fire, with his 
tattered robe around him. 

When the white doctor came with his box of 
potent magic, he looked with amazed eyes a 
the plight of the Twana people. He scowled 
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Brother of the Eagle 


at the two white men who had brought him 
and who hung like jackals about the village, 
waiting impatiently for the cure to be effected. 

“Pay?” he snapped at them. “No, I'll take 
no pay from you. It’s a rotten bargain you 
have driven with that poor, sick, miserable 
Indian.” . : 

And so he worked day and night, trying to 
stop the awful sickness. Some died. And then 
the fa-ma-na-wis men were angry and wished 
to kill the doctor. But Klumatch sternly for- 
bade them, saying: 

“He is not like the two who brought him. 
He makes good medicine. And if some have 

assed across the spirit river, it is because the 
owl has hooted over their house at nightfall; 
it is because their time has come to make the 
last dark journey.” 


At LAST the stubborn sickness gave way be- 
fore the magic of the white man. Klumatch, 
as was befitting a chieftain of the Twanas, 
never spared himself, scarce took time for food 
or sleep. The white doctor commanded him, 
and he obeyed in all things completely, even 
though he could not understand the meaning 
of the boxes filled with balls of brown or white, 
or the curious-smelling bottles filled with bitter- 
tasting liquid. When some of the young men 
gained strength enough to walk, to go out with 
their few remaining nets and bring in a catch 
of salmon, then there was great rejoicing in the 
tribe, and they forgot in the joyousness of re- 
gained health the doom that lay upon them. 

But Klumatch did not forget. 

Neither did the white men forget, they who 
had mind for but one thing—the body of the 
golden eagle. And so they came again to 
Klumatch, reminding him of his promise. He 
heard them gravely, as was his wont, and spoke 
briefly when they had finished. 

“T have not forgotten your desire, nor the 
promise that I made. This night, at the foot 
of the eagle’s cliff, you shall have the eagle’s 
body.” 

Then quietly, unhurriedly, as if it were a 
simple thing he did, he took out his ceremonial 
knife from its wrapping of fine reed matting. 
The ceremonial knife of the Twana chiefs, with 
the hilt in the form of an eagle, its copper blade 
traced with mysterious symbols which only 
a chieftain may know. 

He commanded that none should come to 
him unless they saw a signal fire. And without 
a word to the tribe, who gazed upon him with 
silent, fearful faces, he set his face toward the 
high, gaunt cliff. And no man dared to follow. 

The long day passed, a gusty, fretful day, 
with patches of blue sky that were swallowed 
up by hungry, rolling clouds. The waves beat 
sullenly against the sandy beach, and the som- 
ber murmur of the pine trees was like a chant 
of mourning. 

They waited the long day through, the men 
and women of the tribe of Twana, fearful, un- 
easy of mind and body; and the white men 
waited, too, eager, impatient, thinking only of 
their triumph. 

Came the darkness, cold and windy, a 
clouded, leaden sky that was like a funeral 
blanket. The Twanas lit their fires of drift- 
wood and cooked their frugal meals. But all 
thoughts and faces were turned toward the 
distant, looming cliff, where against the black- 
ness of the sky its frowning bulk was lifted. 

_ Then—a signal fire! A thin point of light 
that was like a beckoning finger. There arose 
from the huddled groups a plaintive whimper 
of fear. They were like children, called upon 
to witness some terrifying thing. Yet they 
obeyed the fiery summons. They went forth 
into the darkness, stumbling down the beach, 
and the white men followed, unwilling to be 
left behind. 

The signal fire grew brighter, bigger. Now 
to those who hastened forward were the gaunt 
cliffs made visible, staring wanly, like ghosts 
awakened from age-old slumber. Now did the 
clustering fir trees throw dark, dancing shadows 
upon the glistening beach; now the waves, 
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Brother of the Eagle 


clamoring sullenly upon the wetness of the 
sand, caught fitful reflections of the leaping 
wind-blown flames. : 
| Suddenly they heard above the noise of 
wind and water the screaming of an eagle 
| strident and compelling. The Twana people 
|stood still and trembled, and the women 
started wailing. For they thought it was the 
| spirit of the totem come to curse them. 
But they saw their chieftain standing, erect 
and regal by the fire. He beckoned that they 
| should come nearer. And they crept forward, 
| whimpering, trembling. Erect stood Klumatch 
| by the fire, with the ruddy light upon him, 
| Close by him was a pole driven deeply in the 

ground. A cross-piece had been fastened to it, 
|lashed with leathern thongs. And upon the 

cross-piece, like a god, perched the Twana 
| totem, Tyee. 

The eagle sat with head uplifted, as though 
puzzled by the strangeness of the manner of 
his brother. Yet he sat with silent confidence, 

| his amber eyes fixed steadfastly upon the face 
| of Klumatch. 

The Twana people heard the voice of Klu- 
/match chanting words of prayer. They saw 
him slowly dance the spirit dance, as if fora 
chieftain about to die. 

The white men stood still, listening, staring, 
comprehending only that the great bird whom 
they so desired was there, in life, before them. 
But the Twana people moaned as they heard 
the fateful chanting. For they knew the cere- 
monial song. It addressed the sacred eagle, 
praying that his spirit should seek the great 
Sagh-a-lie. 

“O, Tyee, sacred totem, fly up to the great 
Sagh-a-lie; tell him that the deed I do is for 
the Twana people. Tell him that their lot is 
| hard; let him look with pity on them. They 
| are children of the twilight, and the darkness 

comes upon them.” 

Then he raised the copper blade, and it 
twinkled in the firelight. Close he went, and 
closer, toward the silent, watching eagle. A 
shuddering cry of terror rose from all the 
Twana people. For the knife was raised—it 
gleamed—it fell—cleanly through the heart— 
of Klumatch. . 

There were screams, and moans, and wail- 
|ings. Huddled terror, and confusion. The 
| white men gasped and cursed with fury; they 
| ran forward toward the eagle. 

But the eagle, Tyee, screamed out at them, 
spread wide his mighty wings. And as if he 
knew them guilty for the death blood of his 
brother, he lifted his powerful body and 
hurled himself upon them. They beat at him 
with frenzied arms—they tried to snatch up 
fagots. But the mighty eagle, screaming, 
tore their clothes, their limbs, their faces. 
Whirling, rising in the air, falling with aveng- 
ing fury, Tyee, the Twana totem, avenged the 
death blood of his brother. And at last the 
white men fled, stumbling through the windy 
darkness, moaning as the Twana people had 
moaned, crying out with pain and terror. 

Then the sacred eagle, Tyee, circled thrice 
about the firelight, above the huddled, sob- 
bing people, above the silent body of the 
chieftain whom he loved. Thrice he circled, 
screaming, a lonely, eerie cry. Then higher, 
higher rising, up and out into the night, never 
to be seen again by red man or by white man, 
out into the wind-swept darkness, slowly flew 


the golden eagle. 

SILENCE fell upon us when Twana Tyee had 
told his story. Outside the rain fell dim and 

fragrant; the little waves lapped softly upon 

the wet and shining shore. 

His peering eyes searched my face to know 
if I had understood. And I sat silent, not yet 
| knowing why he had told the story. He saw 
that I did not understand, and so he spoke 
again, his wrinkled face turned toward the 
fire as if again he saw the picture. 

“They called my father cheat and coward, 
| those two white men long ago. But only I, his 
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Brother of the Eagle 


son, knew the whole truth of the matter. For 
he spoke to me that day, before he took the 
knife of copper, telling me what he would do, 


and he told me to — silent. The men of | 

d not understand, he | 
said, how deep and terrible was the need of the | 
stricken Twana people. Neither would they | 
understand how he broke his word, yet kept | 
it. How he lied, yet told the whitest truth. | 


strange pale faces wou 


99? 


For his name, Klumatch, means ‘Eagle. 
Then I nodded, smiling as best I could. For 


tears were very near my eyes. And the old | 


chief, Twana Tyee, spread out his wrinkled 
hands and fell into the jargon of the guttural 
Chinook. 

“Mika Mamook delate wa-wa; delate wa-wa 
mika tum-tum, nanich Sagh-a-lie Tyee. 

“My heart speaks truth, I hide nothing. 
Truthful is my speech before the Great Sky 
Father.” 

The next story of the series,“The Legend 

of Chaup Nué,” will appear in January 


The Good Food Campaign 
(Continued from page 82) 


gift. It was a small package of potato skins, 
with a card bearing no signature and reading 
as follows: 

“T send you some potato skins. You like 
them. I don’t.” 

This incident at least shows that people are 
taking notice, even if they are not convinced. 

Our bakers, through the Baking Institute, 
an organization which is doing wonders for the 
baking industry, have realized the insufficiency 
of bakers’ bread and other white bread. They 
are now striving to introduce into the baking 
industry milk instead of water for making the 
dough. This is a most worthy effort and will 
do a great deal toward relieving white bread | 
of one of its greatest faults—its paucity of | 








vitamins. It, however, does not restore to | 
white bread another most valuable element 
which has been extracted in the milling process; | 
namely, phosphorus. Phosphorus is one of 
the elements in which, according to the recent | 
investigations referred to above, our food is | 
very deficient. The Baking Institute should 
next urge the bakers to introduce a sufficient 
amount of phosphorus to take the place of that 
extracted during the milling process, but how | 
much easier it would be for the Institute and 
all others interested in restoring a wholesome 
loaf, to use the whole cereal in making it! This 
would introduce into the bread all the vitamins 
and all of the minerals originally contained 
in the grain. I am, of course, aware that even 
whole-wheat bread is not a complete food. | 
There must be other elements added, and | 
these are practically all found in milk. If we | 
could use a wheat loaf containing all the wheat 
and mix the dough with whole milk, we should 
have a loaf which would maintain the life of 
an adult indefinitely and with complete vigor | 
and health. 

The light is breaking in upon our people, 
slowly, it is true, but it is breaking. The lesson 
of the late war, which showed that nearly one 
third of our young men were unfit for military 
service, has made a deep impression. ‘There | 
must be something wrong with the diet of a 
people whose adult male population between 
the ages of nineteen and thirty are thirty-three 
percent physically inefficient. We have already 
attained great success in saving the lives of 
infants, though much yet is to be done. May 
we not look forward to a time when the diet 
of children and adults will command as much 
attention and study as that of infants already 
has done? 








In December 


We shall have another of those fasci- 
nating “Tales You Won’t Believe,” by 
that most popular of all women writers, 


Gene Stratton-Porter 
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*, . . discard from 
medicine cabinets 
carbolic acid prep- 
arations, bichloride 
of mercury... and 
other strong poi- 
sons.” 
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“Even tincture of 
iodine is danger- 
ous... it may be 
- . « swallowed by 
mistake.” 












“as a household an- 
tiseptic for cuts, 
wounds, etc., the 
public should be 
taught to use . . . 
a stable Dakin solu- 
tiem « « « -” 

















Noted surgeon warns against 
poisons in the household 


VERY adult, and especially every tion with an equal volume of water 
parent, ought to become famil- _ provides animproved Dakin Solution. 


iar with the modern scientific view of Science has perfected in Zonite an 
antiseptics, as set forth in this article agent that is revolutionizing the use 
in the American Journal of Surgery of antiseptics in the home. Though 
(May, 1924). stronger than pure carbolic acid, Zonite 


An extract from this article is repro- 18 absolutely non-poisonous. 


duced herewith. The author makes As a disease-preventive, Zonite is invalu- 


reference to a ‘‘stable Dakin solu- ble. Used asa gargle, spray or mouth-wash, 
ion.” All ons know that the ‘* Protects against colds, sore throat and 
tion. surgeons Kno a more serious respiratory troubles, as well 


Dakin Solution originated and used as the dread ravages of gum diseases. 
during the war was ot stable and Send for the new Zonite Handbook on the 
needed to be made afresh each household use of antiseptics. Contains a 
day. Now, however, stabili- wealth of interesting and valuable in- 
zation has been accomplished formation. It is free. 

in the preparation named ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“*Zonite”, and its simple dilu- 342 Madison Ave., New York City 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 










ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. 
ite 1: , New York Cit 
Lonite is sold by reliable ew York City 


druggists everywhere — 
50c and $1 a bottle 


Please send me free copy 
of the Zonite Handbook on the 
use of Antiseptics in the home. 
















OULD anything be cleverer than this . 
—a roaster that does its own basting? ; 
Angle points in the lid of the Wagner Drip- 
| DS coy om atertcic=) aner-lcel oMe-vele Mebtjealelblc-md el-matel el 
meat juices over the cooking roast. The lid 
is tight; the thick, seamless walls radiate the 
heat uniformly. Like all Wagner Ware, it is 
cast in one solid piece, without joints or 
aR eHa @olecbeet-le) (<M bots cclelel<acb Acie Mer i@et ce}l 
or cast aluminum. Will last a lifetime. See 
this sturdy and beautiful wareat your dealer's. 
Or write for booklet. Wagner Manufactur- 
ing Company, 84 Fair Street, Sidney, Ohio. 
Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware and 
Wagner Deluxe Cast Iron Cooking Utensils 


ew 


* WAGNER ORDINARY 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Wagner Aluminum 1s cast. Note how 
much thicker tt 1s than ordinary alum- 
inum. That is why it will not dent, 
warp, break or burn through 
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The Mending Basket 


(Continued from page 63) 


may be had, recommend them particularly, 
while the last two may either be used in their 
natural colors or dyed. 

Always buy the best quality crépe paper, for 
the cheaper grades tear easily and are not worth 


| the time and trouble put on them. Stretch 


paper first and make over a foundation of 


| cheese-cloth or mosquito-netting, unless you 


have an underslip which you can spare. 

White stockings may always be dyed with 
any available dye, to match any costume, and 
old white shoes may be dyed, gilded, silvered, 
or painted. Silver or gold paper pasted on 
cardboard makes excellent buckles, diadems, 
coronets, stars, etc. 

Things to remember when planning a cos- 


| tume are whether or not it will be becoming 


and appropriate, and whether you have the 
major part of the materials available without 


| going to additional expense. Period and char- 
| acter parts require study both for accuracy of 


detail and from the point of view of suiting 
one’s actions to the costume. A good picture 
or print is often useful to refer to. 

By the simple process of changing the head- 


| dress and general ornamentation it is possible 


to use one foundation for many costumes. For 
instance, a ballet girl in her stiff skirts may 
become a powder puff or a skating girl. For 
the former, edge the skirt with swansdown, as 
well as using it for head, neck, and wrists, 
having a tiny puff to hang from the arm. The 


| skating girl also wears swansdown around her 


high neck and long sleeves and skirt edges, and 
streamers of it floating from the shoulders. A 
toboggan cap outlined in swansdown, and a 
band of it around the leg about where the top 
of a boot would come, will finish off the idea 
















| very charmingly. A balloon girl may also be 


developed from the ballet skirts, this time with 


| innumerable ribbons of various lengths and 


colors replacing the swansdown. In her hand 
she should carry a bundle of balloons tied to- 
gether so that they are of irregular lengths, 


For Hallowe’en 


For Hallowe’en frolics, overalls or patched 
trousers are splendid for the men, while aprons 
or frocks of yesteryear are always amusing and 


| suitable for the girls. The regulation domino 
costumes, spooks, witches, gipsies, and pirates, 
| are of course always welcome to take part in 


the festivities. Dominos are usually made of 


| paper-muslin and are dark in shade, but color 
| and fabric are optional. A large sheet, a bit of 


white mosquito-netting, and safety pins, create 
a spook. Powder face, arms, and hands thickly, 
then cover face with two thicknesses of netting. 
Turn back one corner of the sheet about 
twenty inches, pin around the neck, and draw 
corner over the head to form a hood. Hold the 
arms out straight at the sides and pin other 
two corners of sheet to form loose coverings or 
sleeves, and pin sheet down the front on under 


| side. This allows perfect freedom for the arms. 
| White stockings and sneakers complete a 
| silent spook. 







The little lady of long ago with the panta- 





lets of the early nineteenth century is a pretty 






impersonation even though the pantalets 
were said to be a nuisance and the hoop- 
skirts could not possibly last out more than one 
riotous party. The harem lady and the artist’s @ 
model are also favorites of long standing. _ 

To make paper flower costume, cut paper in 
strips six inches wide, gather and sew on | 
foundation. A fringe of green crépe-paper | 
leaves around neck, and a flower on the head 7 
give the desired result. For the newspaper | 
costume, pin a single sheet of paper onto the 
foundation, by the corners at the waist-line, 
tack again farther down but allow to hang free. 
For waist use two single sheets of paper from ~ 
shoulder to waist-line. The back of waist 18 7 





| made of one sheet of the picture section, giving 


a more colorful effect. Color is also carried into 
the girdle, which is a rosette made of the comic ‘ 
sheet. A cocked hat completes the costume, | 
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